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EPISTLE 

TO 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



W^HEN Dryden, worn with sickness, 

bow'd with years, 
Was dbom'd (my friend, let pity warm thy tears,) 
The galling pang of penury to feel. 
For ill-placed loyalty, and courtly zeal. 
To see that laurel which his brows o'erspread. 
Transplanted droop on ShadweWs barren head. 
The Bard oppressed, yet not subdued by fate, 
Fof Very bread descended to translate : 
• And he, whose fancy, copious as his phrase. 
Could light at will expression's brightest blaze. 
On Fresnoy's lay employ'd his studious houri 
But niggard there of that melodious power. 
His pen in haste the hireling task to close 
Transform 'd the studied strain to careless prose, 
Which, fondly lending faith to French pretence. 
Mistook its meaning,, or obscur'd its sense. 
B a 

% 
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4 EPISTLE, &c. 

Yet still he pleas'd, for Drydert still must 
please, 
Whether with artless elegance and ease 
He glides in prose.or from its tinckling chime, ■>, 
By varied pauses, purifies his rhyme, I 

And mounts on Maro's plumes, and soars his I 
heights sublime. ^ 

This artless elegance, this native fire 
Provok'd his tuneful heir* to strike the lyre, 
Who, proud his numbers with that prose to join, 
Wove an illustrious wreath for friendship's 
shrine. 

How oft, on that fair shvine when Poets bind 
The flowers of song, does partial passion blind 
Their judgement's eye! How oft does truth 

disclaim 
The deed, and scorn to call it genuine fame ! 

* Mr. Pope, in his Epistle to Jervas, has these lines : 

Read these instructive leaves, in which conspire 
Fresnoy's close art with Dryden's native fire. 
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EPISTLE, &c. S 

How (lid she here, when Jervas was the theme, 
Waft thro* the ivory gate the Poet's dream! 
How view, indignant, error's base alloy 
The sterling' lustre of hi^ praise destroy. 
Which now, if praise like his my Muse could 

coin. 
Current throiigh ages, she would stamp for thine 1 

. Let friendship, as she caus'd, excuse thedeed j 
With thee; and such as thee, she must succeed. 

But, whatj if fashion, tempted Pope astray? 
The witch has spells, and Jervas knew a day 
When mode-struck Belles and Beaux werd^ 

proud to come 
And buy of him a thousand years of bloom*. 

Ev'n then I deem it but a venal crime: 
Perish alone that selfish sordid rhyme, 
Wliich flatters lawless sway, or tinsel pride ; 
Let black Oblivion plunge it in her tide. 

* Alluding to another couplet in the same Epistle : 
Beauty, frail flower, that every season fears, 

Bloomsia thy coXoim for a thousand year ^ 

r 
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6 EPISTLE, *«. 

From fate like this my truth-supported lays, 
Ev'n if aspiring to thy pencil's praise. 
Would flow secure: but humbler aims aremine; 
Know, when to thee I consecrate the line, 
Tis but to thank thy genius for the ray 
Which pours on Fresnoy's rules a fuller day : 
Those candid strictures, those reflections new, 
Refin'd by taste, yet still as nature true, 
Which, blended here with his instructive strains,. 
Shall bid thy art inherit new domains j 
Give her in Albion as in Greece to rule, 
And guide (what thou hast formM) a British 
School. 

» 

And, O, if aught thy Poet can pretend 

Beyond his favourite wish to call thee friend. 

Be it that here his tuneful toil has drest 

The Muse of Fresnoy in a modem vest ; 

And, with what skill his fancy could bestow. 

Taught the close fold^ to take an easier flow ; 

Be it, that here tby partial smile approved 

The pains he lavish'd on the arthe lov*d. 

Oct. 10, 1782. • 

W. MASON. 
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. 1 HE poem of, M. du Fresnoy, whoi con- 
sidered as a treatise on Painting, may un- 
questionably claicn the merit of giving the lead- 
ing principles of the art with more precision, 
conciseness, and accuracy, than any work of 
the kind th^t has either preceded or followed 
it; yet as it was published about the middle of 
the sevaiteenth century, many of the precepts 
it contains have been so frequently repeated b^ 
later writers, that tbey rfiave lost the air 
mvelty, and will, consequently, now be held 
common > soipe of thosi too may, perhaps* 
not be so generally true as to claim the autho- 
rity of absolute rules: Yet the reader of taste 
will always be pleased to see a Frenchman ^ 
holding out to his countiymen the study of 
nature, and ^the chaste models of antiquity, 
when (if we except Lfe Seur and Nicolo 
Foussin, who were Fresnoy's contemporarjesj* 
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» PREFACE. 

SO few painters of that nation have regarded 
either of these archetypes. The modern artist 
also -will be proud to emulate that simplicity 
of style, which this work has for more than 
a century recommended, and which, having 
only very lately got the better of fluttering 
drapeiy and theatrical attitude, is become one 
of the principal tests of picturesque excellencci 

But if the tdxt may have lost somewhat of 
its original merit, the notes of M. du Piles, 
which have hitherto accompanied it, have 
.lost much more. Indeed it may be doubted 
whether they ever ^ad merit in any consi- 
derable degree. Certain it is that they contain 
such a parade of common-place quotation, 
with so small a degree of illustrative science, 
that I have thought proper to expel them from" 
this edition, in order to m*ke room for their 
betters. 

As to the poetical powers of my author, 
I do not suppose that these alone would ever 
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preface; 9 

have given him a place in the numerom libra-- 
ries which, he now holds; and I have, there- 
fore, often wondered that M. de Vohairec 
when he gave an account of the authors ivhb 
appeared id the age of Louis XIV. shoukl dis*^; 
miss Fresnoy, with 'Saying, ■ in his decisive 
manner, that " his poem has succeeded wiiU- 
siich persons as could bear to read Latin verse,'* 
not of the Augustan age.* This is the criti- 
cism of a mere Poet. Nobody, 1 should sup- 
pose, ever read Fresnoy to admire, or" even 
criticise his versification, but either to be in- 
structed by him as a Painter, .or improved as a- 
-Virtuoso. 

It was this latter motive only, I confess, 
that led me to attempt the following translation ;- 
which was begun in very early youth, with a 
double vkw of implanting in my own memory 



* DuFrcnoi (Charles) ne k Paris >6ii, peintre &: poetc 
Sonpoemede la peinturc a reussi aupres de ceux qui pcu vent 
Jire d'autres vers Latins que ceux du siecle d'Augu^te. 

Siecle de Louis XIV. Tom. I. 
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the principles of a favourite art, and of ac- 
quiring a habit of versification, for which pur- 
pose the close and condensed style of the ori- 
ginal seemed peculiarly calculated, especially 
when considered as a sort of school exercise. 
However, the task prdTved so difHcult. that 
when I had gone through a part of it I remitted 
of my diligence^ and proceeded at such separate 
intervals, that I had passed many posterior, 
productions through the press before this was 
brought to any conclusion in manuscript; and 
after it was so, it lay long, neglected, and 
would certainly have never been made publick, 
had not Sir Joshua Reynolds requested a sighc 
of it, and made an obliging 'offer of illus- 
trating it by a series of his own notes. This 
prompted me to revise it with all possible accu- 
racy; and as I had preserved the strictures 
which my late excellent friend Mr. Gray had 
made many years before on the version, as it 
then stood, I attended to each of them in their 
order with that deference which every criticism 
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PREFACE. U 

of his rauu demand. Besides this, as .'irnicH 
more time vvas now elapsed since I had perused 
ihe copy, my own eye was become more open 
to its defects. I found the rule which my au* 
thor had given to his Painter fuU as useful to 
a writer : * • 

(Ast ubi conalium deerit sapientis amici. 
Id tempus dabit, atque mora intermissa labori.) 
And! may say, with truth, that having becoow 
from this circumstance, as impartial, if not 
as fastidious, to my own work, as any other 
critick could possibly have been, I hardly Ief{ 
a single line .in it without giving it, what I 
.thought an emendation. It is not, therefore, 
as a juvenile wt»'k that I now present it to the 
piiMick, but as one which I have improved to 
the utmost of my mature abilities, in order tQ 
make it more worthy of its Annotator. 

In the preceding Epistle I have obviated, I 
hope, every suspicion of arrogance in attempt- 
ing this work after Mr. D/yden. The single 
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12 PREFAC?;.. 

Consideration that his version was in prostf 
were ih itself sufficient; because, as Mr. Pope 
has justly observed, verse and even rhyme is 
the best mode of conveying preceptive truths, 
•'as in this way they aremore shortly expressed, 
and more easily retained*." Still less need I 
make an apology for undertaking it after Mr. 
Wills, who .in the year 1754, published a 
translation of it in metre without rhymef". 

This Gentleman, a Painter by profession, 
iassumed for his motto, 

Tractant fabrilia fabri ; 

* See his Advertisement before the Essay on Man, 

+ I call it so rather than Blank Verse, bccauseitwasdevoid 
of all harmony of numbers. The beginning, which I shall 
here insert, is a sufficient proof of the truth of this assertion : 

As Painting, Poesy, so similar 

To Poesy be Painting; emulous 

AHke, each to her sisler doth refer. 

Alternate change the office and the name; 

Mute verse is this, that speaking picture call'd. 
From this little specimen the reader wiU easily form a 
judgement of the whole. 

6 
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PREFACE. 13 

but however adroit he might be in handling 
the tools of his own art, candour must own ' 
that the tools of a Poet and a translator were ' 
beyond his management: attempting also a 
task absolutely impossible, that of expressing 
the sense of his author in an equal number of 
lines, he produced a version, which (if it was 
ever read through by any person except myself) 
is now totally forgotten. Nevertheless I must 
do him the justice to own that he understood 
the original text ; that he detected some errors 
in Mr. Dryden's translation, which had esca- 
ped Mr. Jervas (assisted, as it is said, by his 
friend Mr. Pope) in that corrected edition which ' 
Mr. Graham inscribed to the Earl of Burlington ; 
and that I have myself sometimes profited by 
his labours. It is also from his edition that I 
reprint the following Life of the Author, which 
was drawn up from Felibien and other Biogra- 
phers by the. late Dr. Birch, who, with his 
usual industry, has collected all they have said 
on Fresnoy's subject. 
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LIFE 



MONS. DU FRESNOT. 



Charles alphonse du fresnoy 

was born at Paris in the year 1611. His 
father, who was an eminent apothecary in 
that, city, intending him for the profession of 
physick, gave him as good an education as 
possible. During the first year, which ■ he 
spent at the college, fae made a very consider- 
able progress in his studies :. but as soon as 
he was raised to the higher classes, and begaa 
to contract a taste of poetry, his genius for 
it opened itself, and he carried all the prizes 
in it, which were proposed to excite the 
emulation of his fellow-students. Hi& incli- 
nation for it was heightened by exercise ; and 
his earliest performances showed, that he was 
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16 THE LIFE OF 

capable of becoming one of the greatest poets 
of his age, if his love of painting, which 
equally possessed him, had not divided his 
time and application. At last he laid aside 
all thoughts of the study of physick, and 
declared absolutely for that of painting, not- 
withstandihg the opposition of his parents, 
who, by all kinds of severity, endeavoured to 
divert him from pursuing his passion for that 
art, ' the profession of "which they upjustly 
considered in a very contemptible light. But 
the strength of his inclination defeating all the 
measures taken to suppress it, he took \,]\p first 
opportunity of cultivating his favourite study. 

He was nineteen or tw£nty years of age when 
ahe began . to learn to design under Francis 
Ferier; and having spent two years in the 
school, of that painter, and of Simon Vouet, 
he thought proper to take a journey into Italy, 
where he arrivfed in the end of 163,3, °^ ^^ 
beginning of 1634. , 

As he had, during his studies, applied 
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M; pU KRESNOY. 17 

himself vfery much . to ^hat of geomttry, , he 
began, upon his coming to Rome; to piint 
landscapes; buildings, and antient ruins. 
But, for the first two years of hjs residence 
in that city; he had the utmost- ({ifEcuIty to 
support himself, being abandoned', by his 
parents, who resented his having rejected 
their advice in the choice of his profession 5 
and the little stock of money which he had 
provided before he left France; proving scarce 
sufficient for the expences of his journey to 
Italy. Being destitute, therefore, of friends 
and acquaintance at Rome; he was reduced to 
such distressi that his chief subsistence for 
the greatest part of that time was bread and 
a striall quantity of cheese. But he diverted 
the sense of uneasy circumstances by an 
iilten^e and indefatigable application to paint- 
ing, till the arrival of the celebrated Peter 
Migriardf who had been the companion of 
his studifeg under 'Voiiet," Set him more at ease. 
They immediately engaged in the strictest 
frieiidship, living together in the same housie, 
arid beirig commonly known at Roma by the 
VOL. in. , c 
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namfe of the Inseparables, they were 
employed by the Cardinal of Lyons in copying 
all the best pieces in the Famese palace. 
But their principal study was the works df 
Rafiaelle and other great masters-, and the 
antiques ; and they were constant in their 
attendance every evening at the acadony, in 
designing after models. Mignard had superior 
talents in practice; but Du Fresnoy was a 
greatermaster of the rules, history, and theory 
of . his profession. They communicated to 
each other their remarks and sentiments ; 
Du Fresnoy furnishing his friend with noble 
and excellent ideas, and the latter instructing 
the former to paint with greater expedition 
and ease. 

Poetry shared with Pairtting the time and 
thoughts of Du Fresnoy, who, as he pene- 
trated into the secrets of the latter art, wrote 
down his observations ; and havir^ at last 
acquired a full knowledge of the subject^ 
formed a design of writing a Poem upon it^ 
which he did not finish till many years' after- 
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wanls, when he had consulted the best 
writers, and examined with the utmost care 
the most admired pictures in Italy. 

While he resided there he painted several 
pictures, particularly the Ruins of the Campo 
Vaccino, with the City of Rome in the figure 
of a woman; a young woman of Athens 
going to see the monument of a lover; ^neas 
carrying his father to his tomb ; Mars finding 
Lavinia sleeping on the banks of the Tyber 
descending from his chariot, and lifting up 
the veil which covered her, -which is one of 
his best pieces: the birth of Venus, and that 
of Cupid. He had a peculiar esteem for 
the works of Titian, several of which h« 
copied, imitating that excellent Painter in hia 
colouring, as he did Caraccl in his design. 

About the year 1653, he went with Mignard 
to Venice*, and travelled throughout Lom- 

* This it the account of Moii$. FcUbien, EnirOiau sur Us 

tna tt sur les otmraga des plus excdUns pdntret, torn. 11. edit. 

l^nd. i7(>j, p. 333. But tbe late author oSAirege de law dt 

C 3 
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39 THE LIFE OF 

bardy j and during his sfay in that city painted 
a Vemis for Signor Mark Paru(a, a noble 
Venetian, and a Madonna, a half-length. 
These pictures showed that he had not studied 
those of. Titian without success. Here the 
two fsiends separated, Mignard returning to 
Rome, and Dn Fresnoy to France. He .had 
read his poem to the best painters in all places 
through which he passed, and particularly to 
Albano and. Guercino, then at Bologna: and 
fee consulted several men famous for their 
skill in p61ite literature. 

He arrived at Paris in 1656, where he 
lodged with Mons. Potel, Greffier of the 
Council, in the street Eeautreillis, where he' 
painted a srriall Hdohi; afterwards a picture 
for the altitf of the churcK of St. Margaret in 
the suburb St. Antolne. Mons. Bordier, 
Intendant of the financesi who was then 

plus fameux pdnlres, part, ii. p. s^^, edit. Par, 1745, in 
4to. says, that Fresnoy went to Venice without Mignard ; 
an<t that the latter, being importuned Ijy the letters of the , 
Former, made a visit to him in that city. ■ ■ 
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finishing his house of Rinci, dow Liviy, 
having seen this picture, was so highly 
pleased .with it, that he took Du Fresnoy 
to that house, which is but two leagues from 
Paris, to paint the Salon. In the ceiling was 
represented the burning of Troy j Venus is 
standing by Paris, who 'makes her remark 
how the fire consumes that great city; in 
the front is the God of the river, which runs 
by it, and other deities: this is one of -his 
best performances, both for disposition and 
colouring. He afterwards painted a consider- 
able number of pictures for the cabinets of 
the curious, particularly an altar-piece for the 
church of Lagni, representing the Assumption 
■of the Virgin- and the Twelve Apostles, ^11 as 
large as life. At the Hotel d'Erval (now 
d'Armenonville) he painted several pictures, 
' and among them a ceiling of a room with 
four beautiful landscapes, the figures of which 
were by Mignard. As he understood archi- 
tecture very well, he drevy for Mons. de 
Vilargel£ all the designs of a house which 
that gentleman built fpur leagues from 

D,ql,zt!dbvC00^k\ 
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Avignon; as likewise those for tl)e Hotel de 
Lyonne, and for that of the Grand Prior da 
Souvre. The high altar of the FiHes-Dieu, 
in the street of St. Denis, was also designed by 
him. 

Though he had finished his poem before he 
had left Italy, and communicated it, as has 
been already mentioned, to the best judges 
of that country, yet, after his return to France, 
he continued still to- revise it, with a view to 
treat more at length of some things, which 
did not seeni to him sufficiently explained. 
This employment took up no small part of 
his time, and was the reason of his not 
having finished so many pictures as he might 
otherwise have done. And though he was 
desirous to see his work in print, he thought 
it improper to publish it without a French 
translation, which he deferred undertaking 
from time to time, out of diffidence of his 
own ^kill in his .native language, which he 
had in some measure lost by his long residence 
in Italy. Mons. de Piles was therefore at 
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M. DU FRESNOY. 23 

last induced, at his desire, and by the merit 
of the Poem, to translate it into French, his 
version being revised by Du Fresnoy himself: 
and the latter had begun a commentary upon 
it, when he was seized with a palsy, and 
after languishing four or five months under 
it, died at the house of one of his brothers 
at Viiliers-le-^l, four leagues from Paris, 
in 1665, at the age of fifty-four, and was 
interred in the parish-church there. He had 
quitted his lodgings at Mons. Potel's, upon 
Mignard*6 return to Paris in 1658, and the 
two friends lived together from that time till 
the death of Du Fresnoy. 

His poem was not published til! three years 
after his death, when it was printed at Paris in 
duodecimo, with the French version and re- 
marks of Mons. de Piles, and has been justly 
admired for its elegance and perspicuity. 
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THE ART OF PAINTING. 



1 RUE Poetry the Painter's power displays j 
^rue Painting emulates the Poet's lays j 
^he rival sisters, fond of equal fame. 
Alternate change their office and their name i 
Bid silwit Poetry thecanvas warm, 5 

The tuneful page with speaking picture charm. 

What to the ear sublimer rapture brings. 
That strain alone the genuine Poet sings j 
That form alone where glows peculiar grace. 
The genuine Painter condescends to trace : to 
No sordid theme will verse or paint admit. 
Unworthy colours, if unworthy wit. 

DE ARTE GRAPHICA. 

Ut I^ctura Poests erit ; similisque Foest 
Sit Hctura ; refert par Eemola quseque sororbm, 
Alurnantque vices et oomina ; muta Poesis 
Dicitur b«ec, Plctura loquens solet ilia vocari. 

Quod fuit auditu gratum cccinere Pocta ; 
Quod pulcbrunv aspectu Pictores-pingere curant ; 
Quaeque Poetarutn numeris indigna fu£re, 
Non eadem Fictorum operam studiumq; merenttir : 
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2* THE ART OF PAINTING. 

From you, blest Pair! Religion deigns to claim 
Her sacred hononrs ; at her awful name 
High o'er the stars you take your soaring flight. 
And rove the regions of supernal light j ji 

Attend to kys that flow from tongues divine, 
Undazzledgaze \yhere charms seraphick shine; 
Trace beauty's beam to its eternal spring, 
And pure to ipan the fire <:elf stial bring, ■ 20 

Then round thisglobeon jpintpursuityestrayv 
Time's ample annals studiously survey j 
And fromihe eddies of Oblivion's stream 
Propitious snatch each memorable theme. 

Thus to each form, ■ ii) heaven, and parth, 
; ■ .aiid sea, aj 

That wins -with grace, or awes with, dignity, 

Ambfc qiiippe sacros ad rcligionis bonorcs 
Sydercos jupcraiit igncs, aiilamque tonantig '" 

Ingrcasffi, Diviim aspectu, aI!oc]uioque fruuntur.; 
Oraqiie m^na Deum, et dicta obscrvala reportant, ' 
CtElcstcin.qiic sHovqm opcrum mortalibusignc^ip. 

Iiidc per, banc Drbcrr} s.tu.diis co^untjbus. errant, 
Carjwiitcs qua; dignasui, revolutaquc Jvistraqti ^' 
Tempera, quffirciidisconsQrtibiis argumeBtis,, 
. I2cnique qiisecunq; in ccclp, terraq!ie,,mariquq> 
,XiOiigms in tcinpus durarCj ut pulchramcrcntur. 
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To each exalted deed, which. dares to claim ',■ 
The glorious meed of an immortal fame, 
That meed ye grant. Hence, to remotest age. 
The Hero's soul darts -from the Poet's page; jd 
Hence, from the canvas, still, with , wonted 
state. 
He lives, he breathes, he braves the frown of 

Fate. 
Such powers, such praises, heaven-born Pair; 
, belong 
To magick colouring, and creative song. 

But here I pause, nor ask Pieria's train, 3J 
Nor Phcebusself to elevate the strain : 
Vain is the flow*ry verse, when reasoning sagtf 
And sober precept fill the studied page ; 

Nobilitate suil, claroque insignia casu, 
Dives et ampla manet Pictores atquc Poetas '* ■ 

Maleries ; iode alta sonant per sjecnla mundo 
■Nomina, magnanimis Heroibua inde superstes 
Gloria, pcqietuoque operum miracula restant,: 
Tantus inest divis honor artibus atque potestas. 
Non mihi Pieridum cborus hie, nee Apollo vo- 
candus, *^ 

Majus lit eloquium fiumeris, aut gratia fandi 
Dogmaticis iltustret opusrationibushorrcns: 
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Enough if there the fluent numbers please. 
With native clearness, and instructive ease. 4a 

Nor shall my rules the Artist's hand confine,' 
Whom practice gives to strike the free designs 
Or banish Fancy from her fairy plains. 
Or fitter Genius in didactick chains : 
No, *tis their liberal purpose to convey 4J 

That scientifick skill which wins its way 
On docile nature, and transmits tp youth, 
Talents to reach, and taste to relish truth j 
While inborn Genius from their aid receives 
Each supplemental art that practice gives. 5* 

• *Tis Painting's first chief business to explore. 
What lovelier forms in Nature's boundless store 

Cum nitidS tantum et faeili digesta loqqeU, 
Ornari prscepta negent, contenta doceri. 

Ncc inilii mens antmusve fuit coQstringere nodoa '^ 
Artificum manibus, cjuos tantiim dirigit usus ; 
Indolis ut vigor inde potens obstrictus hebescat, 
Normarum numero immani, Geniumq; moretur : 
Sed rerum ut pollens ars cognitione, gradatim 
Natureesese itisinuet, veriquecapace " 

Transeat in Genium ; Geniusq; usu induat artem. 
^ Prxcipua imprimis artJsque pottssima pars est, 
■ I. Of the Beautiful. ► I. De Pulchro. 
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Are best to art and ancient taste allied, 
For ancient taste those forms has best applied. 

Till this be leam'd. how all things disagree! 
How all one wretched, blind barbarity I $6 

The fool to native ignorance confinM, 
No beauty beaming on his clouded mind ; 
Untaught to relish, yet too proud to leam. 
He scorns the grace his dulness can't discern. 
Hence reason to caprice resigns the stage, 6i 
And hence that maxim of the ancient Sage, 
'* Of all vain fools with coxcomb talents curst, 
•* Bad Painters and bad Poets are the worst." 

When first the orient rays of beauty move 6f 
The conscious soul, they light the lamp of love j 

Ndssc quid in rebus natura crdtrit ad artem 
Fulcfariusj idque modum juxta, mentemque vetustam t 

Qi^ une barbariescjecaet terqararia pulcbrum *t 
Negligit, insoltans ignotaeaudaciorarti, 
Ut curare nequit, qu» non mode noverit esse j 
Illud apod veteres fait nude notabile dictum, 
" Nil Pictore malo secnrius atque Foet&.'' 

Ct^ita amas, et amata cupis, seqyQrisq;- cu* 
pita; . - *' 

Passibus as&equeiis tandem ^ua fervidos ut^ : 
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.Love wakes those warm desires tha.t . prompt 
■ - our chace, , ■ . . . ^ . 

Tb follow and to fix each flying grace : ■ 
But earth-born graces sparingly itnpart ■- 
The symmetry supreme of perfect art :. ^o 

Forthp'our casual glance may sometimes meet 
With charms that strike the soul, and seeni 

. complete,; 
Yet if those charms too closely we define. 
Content to copy nature line for line. 
Our end is lost. Not such the Master's care,' 
Curious he culls the perfect from the fair j 76 
Judge of his art^ thro' beauty's realm he flies,' 
Selects, combines, improves^ diversifies; 
With nimble step pursues the fleeting throng. 
And clasps each Venus as she glides alopg. 80 

!)1a tam^p qu£ pulchra decent ; non omnia ca^utf 
~ Quiiliacumqiic dabunt, eiiamve simlllitna veris :' 
Nam quamcamque modo serviH baud aufficrt ipsairf 
Naturari) exprimefe ad vivdin-; secl ot arbiter artis,"! 
Seliget ex fUi tantilm pulcherrima Prctor ; 
Quodtjiie minus pulebrum, aiit mendosom^ corrige^ 

ipse 
Marte sbo, forrftse Veneres, captatiJo fitgacesv 
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* Yet some there are who indiscreetly stray, 
Where purblind (Practice only points the way^ 
Who every theorbtlck triith disdain. 
And blunder on tliechanically vaio. 
iSometoo thereare, within whose languid breasts 
A lifeless heap of embryo knowledge rests, 86 
When not the pedtil feels their drowzy alt, 
Kor the skiU'd hand explains the meaning hearf. 
in chains of sloth such talents droop conHnM : 
*Twas not by words Apelles charmM tnan- 
kihdi 90 

Hear then the Musej the* perfect beauty 
towers 
Aluve the reach of her descriptive powers, 

' Ut^uti itiattus gnndi nit nontitic practtca digaum 
Assequitur, primuni arcantt qtiam deficit attis " 
X<umeo, et in pneceps abttunt ut ciasca vagatur; 
Sic nihil ars operl manuum privata suprembin 
Sxequitur, sed languet iners uti Viocta lacertos^ 
Diepositurhque typum non lingul pinxit Apelles. 

Ergo licet totd normam baud possimus in arte •• 
t*onere, (cum nequeant quae sunt pulcherrioia dici,) 

. ' II. Of Tbttwy and Prac- * II. De Speculwione et 
- tice. . Praxi. 

VOt. III. D 
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Yet will sbe sfrive some leading rules to draw 
From sovereign Nature's universal law; 
Stretch her wide view o'er ancient Art's do^ 

main, 9$ 

•Again establish Reason's legal reign» 
Genius again correct with science ^ge, 
And curb luxuriant fancy's headlong rage. 
" Right ever reigns its stated bounds between, 
'* And taste, like morals, loves the golden 

mean. " loo 

• Some lofty theme let judgement' first supply. 
Supremely fraugbtwith grace and majestyj 
For fancy copious, free to every charm 

That lines can circumscribe or colours warm?. 

Nitlmur haec pauois, scmtati summa magistral 
Dogmata Naturae, artisqMe exemplaria prima. 
Ahius intuiti ; sic mens habilis^ue facuhas 
Indolis excolitur, Geniumque Sclentia complet ; *' 
Luxyriansque in monstra furor compescitur Arte. ' 
" Est- modus ia rebus, sunl certt deraque jines, 
■** Quos ultra dtraque nefuit consisfere rectum." 

' His positis, erit optandum tbema, cohilej puk- 
chrum, 

• III. Of the Subject. ' III. De Argumente- 
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&ill happieri if that artful theme dispense lo; 
A poignant moral and instructive sense. 

• Then let the virgin canvas smooth expand, 
Td claim the sketch and terppt the Artist's hand.: 
Then, bold Invention, all the powers diffuse/ 
Of all thy sisters thou the noblest Muse: no 
Thee every art, thee every grace inspires, 
Tliee Phcebus fills wiih aU his brightest fires. 

'' Choose such judicious force- of shade and 
light ':■ 

As suits the themf , and satisfies the sight j. 

Quodque venustatiiitl, circa forrtiam atque co- 
Jorem, '• 

Sponte capax, amplam cmerltae rnox precbcat Arti 
Materiam, retegens aliquid sails et documenti. 

' Tandem opus aggredior; primoq;occurrit in albo 
Dispbrienda typi, concepta potente MinervA, 
Machina, quae nostrjs iNVENtib dicitur oris • ^J 

Ilia quidem priils ingenuis instructa.sororum 
Artibus Aonidum', bt Phoebi sublimior EEStu. 

^ Qpterendasque Inter' posituras, liiminis, umbrae, 

^ Invention the first pan ' Inventio prima Picturs 

of painting. pars. 

'' IV. Diipoiif ton or eco- "* IV. Dfspositio, siv^ 

bom}' of the whole. ' operis totit» ceconomia. 

Da 
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Weigh part with part, and with prophetick 

eye ,.5 

The future power of all thy tints descry j 
And those» those only on the canvas place. 
Whose hues are' social, whose eflfect is grace, 

' Vivid and faithful to the historick page. 
Express the customs, manners, forms, and 

age; t» 

"'^Nor paint conspicuous on the foremost plain 
Whatever is false, impertinent, or vain; 
But like the Tragick Muse, thy lustre throw. 
Where th^ chief action claims its warmest glow. 

Atque futurorum jam prEesentire coloram 
Par erit harmoniam, captando ab utrisqoe ve- 
nustum. •! 

■ Sit thematis genuins ac viva eipressio, juxt^ 
Tcxtum antiquorum, propriis cum tempore formis. 
*Nec quod inane, nihil facit ad rem, ave videtur 
Improprium, mlnim^que urgens, potiora tenebit 
Ornamenta operis; Tragicae sed lege sororis, '' ' 
Summa ubi res agitur, vis summa requiritiir Artis. 

' V. The Subject to be ■ V. Fidelitas ArgiHnenti. 
ucaied fi^ihiuUy. . * VI. Inane r^jci^duai. 

■ VI. Every foreign orna- : ^ 
ment to be rejected. 

} . 
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This rare, this arduous task no rules can 

teach, u( 

No skilled pieceptoT point, no practice reach; 

•Tis taste, *iis genius, 'tis the heavenly rajr 

Prometheus ravish'd from the car of day. 

In Egypt first the infant art appear'd. 
Rude and unform'd $ but when to Greece she 
steer'd ijo 

Her prosperous course, fair Fancy met the 

Maid; . 
Wit, Reason,Judgment. lenttheirpoworfulaid; ■ 
Till all complete the gradual wonder shone. 
And vanquish'd Nature own'd herself out- 
done. 

Ista bbore gnvi, itudio, moatttsque magistri 
Ardua pars nequit addisci : rarissima namque, 
J^i priils sethereo rapuit quodab axe Prometheus 
Sit jiibar infusum menti cum flamine vitas. '? 

Mortali baud cuivis divina haec munere dantur ; 
Nott uti Dsedalcam /ice/ omnihu ire Cormfkum. 

^gypto informis quondam ptcttira reperta, 
Grjecorum'studiis, et mentis acumine crevit : 
Bgregiis tandem illustrata et adulta mag^strisj ^f 

Katuram visa est miro supentre labore. 
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'Twas there the Goddess fix'd her blest 

abodes, 135 

There reign'd in Corinth, Athens, Sicyon, 

- Rhodes, 
Her various vot'ries various talents ci-own*d, 
Yet each alike her inspiration own'd: 
Witness those marble' miracles of grace. 
Those tests of symmetry where still we trace 140 
All art's perfection: With reluctant gaze 
To these the genius of succeeding days 
Looks dazzled up, and, as their glories spread, 
Hides in his mantle his diminished head, 
p Learn then from Greece, ye youths, pro- 
portion's law, 14J 
I n form 'd by her, each just Position drawj 

Quos inter, Graphidos Gymnasia prima fu^re 
Porius Athenarum, Sicyon, Rhodes, atquc Corinthqs, 
Disparia inter semodicdm rationc'laboris; ^' 

Ut patet c% veterum Statuis, (oimss alque tiecpris . 
Archet.ypi9; queis posterior nil protulit Betas 
Condignum, ct iion iiiferius longfe, arte ipodoque. 

^ Horum igitur vera ad nprmam positura legctur j 

T VII. Design or Position, 'VII. Graphis seu Posi-; 

tlie second part of Paimiug. tnra secunda Pictura? par^ 
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Skilful to range each large unequal pari, ". 

With varied motion and contrasted af t ; 
Full in the front the noblCT limbs to place, 
Apd poise each figure on its central base. is« 
But chief from her that flowing outline take, 
Which floats, in wavy windings, like the snake, 
Pr lambent flame J which, ample, broad, and 

long, 
Reliev'd not swell'd, at once both light and 

strong. 
Glides thro' the graceful whole. Her art 
divine 155 

Cuts not, in parts minute, the tame design, 
But by a few bold strokes, distinct and free. 
Calls forth the charms of perfect symmetry. 

Grandia, insequalie, formosaque partibug amplis 
. Anteriora dabit membra, in contraria motu "" 

Diverso variata, suo librataque centre ; 

Membrorumque sinus ignis flammantis ad instar. 
Serpent! undantes flexu ; sed Ixvia, plana, 
Magnaque signa, quasi sine tubere subdita (actu, 
Ek longo deducta fluant, non secta minutlm. '" 
InsertiSque toris sint notaligamina, juxta 
Compagem anatomes, et membrificatio Grseco 
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True to anatomy, mote true to grace, 
She bids each miiscle knovi' its native place j ite 
Bids smaU from great in just gradation rise. 
And, at one visual point, approach the eyes. 
Yet deem tiot, youths, that perspective c^n 
give 
Those charms cpmplete by wjiich your work* 

shall live : 
What tho* her rules n^ay to yoijr }»|nd ini« 
p9rt . ifii 

A quick mechanick substitute for art. 
Yet formal, geqmetrick shifpfs she draws | 
Hence the true Qenius spoms her rigid laws t 
By Nature taught he strikes th' unerring lines. 
Consults his eye, and ^s he sees designs. i^ 

I>eformata modo, [laticistjue expre^sa l^rti^ 
Quails, apud veteres ; totoque Eurythipia parteit 
, Com[)onat ; gcnitqmque siio gepcr^nte scquenti '*» 
Sit minus, et puncto videancpr c^Ilctasub uno. 

Reguia certa licet nequeat prpspectica dici, 
Aut cqmiilimcntum graphidos; sed in artejuvanern. 
Et modus accelerans operandi ; at f:orpora fabo 
Sub visu in multis tcferensi mcDdosa labascit: '** 
Nam GctliTietralem nunquam sunt corpora jui^tl 
Mensuram depicta qcuUs, sed qualia visa. 
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> Man's changeful race* the sport of f h^nco 

and time. 

Varies no less in aspect than in dimej 

Mark well the difference, and let each be seen 

Of various age, complexion, hair, and mien. 

* Yet to each separate form adapt with carei7j 
Such limbs, such robes, such attitude and air. 
As best beijt the head, and best combine 

To make one whole, one uniform design : 

' Learn action from the dumbi the dumb shall 

teach 
How happiest to supply the want of speech. iSo 

■ Non eadcm formas species, non omnibus letas 
^qualis, siFnilesque color, criiieeqiie figuris : 
Nam, variis velut. orta plitgis, gens dispare vultn 

est. 'M 

' Singula membra, suo capiti conformia, fiant 
Unum idemque simul corpus cum vcetibus ipsig ; 
' Mutorumque silens positufa imitabiter actus,- 

' VIII. Variety in the Fi- ■ VIII. Varietas in Fi. 

gures, gurix. 

■ IX. Conformity of the * IX- Figura sit unamcm- 
Limbi and Drapery to the bris et vestibut. 

Head. » X. Mutorum aciiones 

* X. Action of the Mutes imicandx. 
tobe imitated. 
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' Fair in the front, in all the blaze of 'light. 
The Hero of thy piece should meet the sight. 
Supreme in beauty; lavish here thine art. 
And bid hiin bpldly from the canvas start; 
■While round that sov'reign form th* inferior 
train ,85 

In groups collected fill the pictpr'd plain ; 
Fill, but not croud ; for oft some open space 
Must part theij- ranks, and leave avacant place, 
^.est artlessly dlspers'd the spver'd crew 
At random rush on our bewilder'd view j 150 
Pr parts with parts, in thick confusion bound, 
Spread a tumultuous chaos o'er the ground. 

, fc Prima figurarum; seu princeps dramatis, viltrb 
Prosiliat media in tabula, sub lumine primo "• 

Pulchrior ante alias, reliqnis nccoperta figuris. 

< Agglomerata eiinul sint membra, ipsaeque , 
figuree 
Stipcntur, ciscum^ue globos locus usque vacabit ; 
Nti, mai6 dispersis dum visus ubique figuris 
Dividitiir, cunctisque operis fervente tumultu "? 
Partibus implicitis, crepitans conrusiy surgat. ' ' 

"XI. The principal Figure. ' XI. Figura princeps, 

'XII. Groujps of Figures. ' Xl|. Figurarum globi 
seu cumuli. 
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^ In every figurM group the judging eye 
pemands the charms of contrariety ; 
Ip, forms, in altitudes, expects to trace 19^ 

Distinct inflections, and contrasted grace. 
Where art diversely leads each changeful line. 
Opposes, breaks, divides the whole design: 
Xhus, when the rest i|> frorit their charms dis- 
play 
Let one with face averted turn away j joo 

Shoulders oppose to breasts, and left to right, 
With parts that meet and parts that shgn the 

sight. 
This rule in practice uniformly true 
• Extends alil^e to many forms or few. ^04 

'Inqiie figurarqmeuniiilis non omnihusidem 
Corporis infieius, motusquc; vel artubus omoes 
Convcrsis pariter non conniuititur eodcm ; , 
Bed quaedam in diyersa trah.nnt contraria membra, '**' 
Tranvers^quc aliis pugnent, ct caetera frangant, 
Pluribus adyersis aversam oppone figuram, 
Pectoribusqoc bumeros, et dextcra membra siiilstHs, 
Scu multis constabit opus, paucisvc figuris. 

' XIII. Diversity qF At- * XIII. P.'siturarum di- 
litude ill Groups. versitas in cumulis. 
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' Yet keep thro* all the piece a perfect poize ; 
If here in frequent troops the figures rise, 
TTiere let some object tower with equal pride j 
And so arrange each correspondent side. 
That, thro' the well-connected plan, appear 
No cold vacuit}r, no desert drear. >io 

• Say does the Poet glow with genuine rage, 
Whp crouds with pomp and noise his bustling 

stage? 
Devoid alike of taste that Painter deem, 
Whose fiutt'ring works with numVous figMxes 

teem ; 

* Ahera pare tabule vacuo neu frtgida campo> '** . 
Aot desena siet, du>n pluribus altera Ibrmis 
Fcrvicla mde sua supremam exaurgit ad oram. 

Sed libi sic pos'itis respondeat utraque rebus, 
Ut si aliquid sursom se parte atlollat id unS, 
Sic aliquid pane ex aViA consurg^t, et ambas "* 

.^oiparct, gcminaa ciimplandD aeqoaliter eras. 
' Pluribus implipitum personis drama supremo 
In gdiere, ut rarum est, muUis ita (Jcnsa figuris 

' XIV. A Balance to be * XIV. Tabula! libramen, 

kept in the Picture, turn. 

« XV. Of" the Number ' XV. Numcrui Figu- 

of Figures. rarum. 
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A ta,&k «o vAriaus how shall art fulfill, tsj 

When oft the simplest forms dude our skill ? 
But, did the toll succeed* we still should lose 
Thtt solemn majesty, that soft repose, 
D«ar to the curious eye, and only found. 
Where few fair objects fill an ample ground, lao 
Yet if some grand important theme demand 
Of n»ny needful forms a busy band. 
Judgement will so the several groups unite. 
That one compacted whole shall meet the sight. 
*■ The joints in each extreme distinctly 
treat, »»s 

Nor e*er conce^ the outline of the feet : 

fiarior est tabula excelleos ; vel adhuc ferd nulla 
Frsestitit in muhis, quod vix bene prautat in unft : '** 
Quippe oolet rerum ntmio dispersa tumultu, 
Majestate carere gravi, requieque decora; 
Nee Bpeciosa nitet> vacuo nisi libera campo. 
Sed si opere id magno, plureg thema graade requirat 
Esse figurarum cumulos, ^ectabitur unk '*• 

Machina tota rei ; non singula quaeque seoreim. 
' Prscipua extremis rare internodia metnbris 
Abdita sint; sed suraina p^dum vestigia nunqusm. 

* XVI. The Joints of the " ' XVI. Internodia et Pc^ 
Fe«. de«. 
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■" The hands alike demand to be ex{tf€s( 
In half-shown figures rang'd behind the rest; 
Nor can such forms with force orbeau^ shine* 
Save when the head and hands in action 
join. t^i 

" Each air constrain'd and forced, each gesture 
tude, 
Whate'er contracts or cramps the attitude. 
With scorn discard* When squares or anglei 

join 4 
When Hows in tedious parallel the line^i 
Acute, obtuse, whene'er the shapes appear, jjf 
Or take a formal geonietrick air^ 

' Gratia nulla manet/ motusqac, vigorque figwali 
Retro alits subter major! ex parte latentes. ' '*' 

Ni capitis motum manibus comitentar agendo. 

t Diiiiciles fugito aspectus, contractaque visu 
Membra sub ingrato, motulque, aetufque coactos^ 
Qdodque refert signis, rectos quodammodo tractus^- ■ 
Siye parallelos plures simul> et vel acutas, 't' 

- XVll. The motion of " XVII. Motus itimuum 

the Hands witli the Head. moiui capitis juirgendus. 

• XVIII. What things are ^ XVlII. Qos fugjcirrfa in 

to, be avoided in the Distri- dlstribntione et coinj>oiui<uie. 
bution of the Piece. 
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These all displease, and the disgusted eye 
Nauseates the taihe and irksome symmetry. 
Mark then our foimer rule * j with contrast 

stroni; 
And mode transverse the leading lines pro- 
long J »♦* 

For these in each design, if well exprest. 
Give value, force, and lustre to the rest. 

^ Nor yet to Nature such strict homage pay. 
As not ,to quit when Genius leads the wa:y ; 
Nor yet j iho' Genius all his succour sends, %4i 
Her mimick powers tho* ready memory lends. 

Vdlgcometra!e8.(ut quadra, trlangola) fcrfmas; 
It^atamque pfiri signorum cjc ordine quandam 
Symmetriam : sed prsecipua in contraria semper - 

Signa volunt duci transversa, ut diximus antg • 
ISumma igitnr'ratto signorum habeatur in omni '^* 
G)mposito ; dat entm reliquis pretiiim, atque 
vigorem. 
' Non ita nataree asta'nti sis cuique revinctus, 
Hanc praeler nihil ut-genio studioque relinquas; 
Nee sine teste rei natura, artisque niagistra, 

• Page 43, Rule xiii. 
"> 'XIX. Nature 16 be ac ' XIX. Natura genio mC- 
conimodated to Genius. commodanda. ■ -- 
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Presume from Nature wholly to depaft> 
For Nature is the arbitress of ait. 
In Error's grove ten thousand thickets spread* 
Ten thousand devious paths our steps mis- 
lead i SS« 
*Mid curves, that vary in perpetual twine. 
Truth owns but one direct and perfwt line. 

* Spread then her genuine charms overall th« 

piece, 
Sublime and perfect as they glowM in Orcece. 
Those genuine charms to sei2e. with zeal ex-* 
plorc J5l 

The vases, medals, statues, form'd of yore. 
Relievos high that swell the coluntn's item. 
Speak from the marble, sparkle from the gemt 

Quidlibet ingeffioj metnor ut taQtumittodoreraiD, *"* 
Fingere posse putes errorum est pluriroa sylva, 
Muhiplicesque vis, bene agendi termious unus^ 
Linea recta velut sola est, et mille recurvat. 

* Scd justa aniiqiios naturam imitabere pulcbranff 
Qualem forma rei prc^ria, objectumque requtrit. '** 
Non te igltur lateant aatiqiia numiBmata* genunse, . 

> XX. The Antique the * XX. Sigiu amicus N«- 
Model to be copied. tune moduiQ comtituunt. 
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Hence all-majestickon th' expanding soul, 
In copious tide the bright, ideas roll ; ifio 

Fill it with radiant forms unknown before, 
Fotms such as.demigods and heroes wore ; 
Here paus^ and pity our^nervate days, 
Hopeless to rival their transcendent praise. 

* Peculiar toil on single, forms bestow, j6j 
There let expression lend its finished glow j 
There each variety of tint unite 
With the full harmony of shade and light. 

'^ Free o'er the limbs the flowing vesture cast. 
The light broad folds with grace majestick 

. . placed; 370 

Vasa, typi, statute, CEelataque marmora signis, 
Quodqae refert specie veterum postsaDCuIa mentem; 
Splendidior quippe ex illis assurgit imago, ■ 
Magnaqtie se rerum fades aperit raeditanti : '»• 

Tunc nostri lenoem saecli miserebere sortem, 
Cdm apes nulla siet redituraB squalis in svum. 
* ^ Exquisita siet forma, dum soia figura 
Pingitur J et multis variata coloribus esto. 

' Lati, amplique sinus panooram, et nobilis ordo '" 

" XXI. How to paint a f^ XXI. Sol? Figura quo- 

single Figure.' modo iractanda. 

'XXII. Of Drapery. ' XXil. Quid in Pannii 

obsqrvandum. 

VOL. III. E 
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And as each figure turns a different way, 
Give the large plaits their eorrespcmJing' 
l^lay; 

Yet devious oft an^ swelling fitom the part. 
The flowing robe with cds6 should seem to 

start ; 
Not on the form in stirf axJhesiori la'rd, 175 

But well reliev'd by gentit light and shade. 

Where'er a flat vacuity is seen. 
There let some shadowy beridfngintetveiie', 
Above, below, to leard its varied' litre. 
As best may teach' the distant folds to joiri ; rf* 
Artd as the limbs by few bold strolfces eXprest 
Excel in beauty, so the liberal vest 

Membra scquens^ subter latitaittia luftiine ^t an^rft 
Exprimet ; ille licet transver^us seepe feracur, 
Etcircumfusos pannorum porrigat extra 
Membra sinus, non contigaos, ipsisque figurse 
Partibus impresses, quasi pannua adhasrcal illis ;■ *'*" 
Sed modic^ expressos cttm lumitie servet et umbrb : 

Quasque intcrmissis passim sunt dissita vanb, 
Copulet," inductis subterve, superve lacemis; 
£t membra, ut magnis, paucisque expressa lacertis, 
M^je^tate aliis prasstant^ forma, atquedecorfe: ■ **• 
Haud secus in pannis^ quos supra optavimus amplos. 
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In large, distinct, unwrihkled folds should flj ; 
Beiiity's best handmaid is Simplicity. 

To diffVent ranks adapt their proper l-obe; aS; 
With dmple pall let monarchs sweep the globe; 
In garfsutcinct and coarse array (he swain ; 
tn light and silken veils the virgin train. 

Wherein' black shade the deeper hollow lies. 
Assisting art some midway fold supplies, igo 
'iPhat gently rrieets the light, and gently spreads 
To br^k-the hardness of opposing shades. 

■ Each nobler syrnbol classick Sages use, 
To marfc a'vrrtue, or adorn a Muscj 

ferpaucos'siniium flexus, rugasqiie, striasqiie, 
Membra superj versu faciles, indiicere prsestat. 

NatufEeqae rei proprius sit pannus, abu'ndans 
tat'riciis; succinctus erit, crassusque bubulcis, "* 
Mancipiisque ; Icvis, teneris, gracilisque puellls. 

loque ca^s maculisque umbrarum aliquando tU'* 
niiscet, 
Ijitmen ut excipitins, operis qui massa requirit, 
Latius extendat, stiblatis^Ue aggreget umbris. 

^ Nobilia armajuvant Virtutumprnantqufefiguras,"' 

■XXIII. OfPicturesqae ^ XXIII. Tabula: Oroa- 
Oru^tnent. mchAtim. 

-.fa 
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Ensigns of war, of peace, or Rites divine,- igj 
These in thy work with dignity may shine : 
'. But sparingly thy earth-bom stores unfold, 
Noc load with gems, nor lace with tawdry gold; 
Rare things alone are dear in custom's eye. 
They lose their vdlue as they multiply. , 30* 

■^iOf absent forms the features to definp,. 
Prepare a model to direct thy line ; . 
' Each garb, each custom, with precision trace. 
Unite in strict decorum time with place j 

* And emulous, alone of genuine fame, joj 
Be Grace, be Majesty thy constant aim, 

Qualia Musarum, Belli, cultusque Deorum. 

* Nee sit opus nimiCim gemmis auroque refertum ; 
Rara etcDim magno in pretio, sed plurima viii. 

'■ Quae deinde ex vero nequeant praesente videri, 
Prototypum prius illorum formare juvabit. *" 

' Conveniat locus, atque habitus ; ritusque decusquc 
*Servetur : Sit nobilitaSj Charitumque venustas, 

' XXtV. Ornament of « XXIV. Ornamentun* 

Gold and Jewcb. Auri et Gemnunim. 

" XXV. Of the Model. * XXV. Prototypus. 

' XXVL Union of the * XXVL Convenientia 

- Piece. rerum cumSccna. 

' XXVII. Grace and Ma- ' XXVII. CharitaseUffo-- 

jesty- . . ^'^* 
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That Majesty, that Grace so rarely given 
To mortal-man, nor taught by art but Heaven. 

' In all to sage propriety attend. 
Nor sink the clouds, nor bid the waves 
ascend; 310 

Lift not the mansions drear of Hell or Night 
Above the Thunderer's lofty arch of light; 
Nor build the column on an osier base; 
But let each object know its native place. 

"• Thy last, thy noblest task remains untold. 
Passion to paint, and sentiment unfold; 316 
Yet how these motions of the mind display ! 
Can colours catch them, or can lines portray? 

(Rarum homini munus, Coelo, non arte petendum.) 

Naturse sit ubique tenor, ratioque scquenda. 
"Non vicina pedum tabiilata excelsa Tonantis "^ 
Astra domus depicta gcrent, nubesquc, notosque; 
Ncc mare depressum laquearia summa, vel Orcum ; 
Marmoreamque feret cannis vaga pergiila molem : 
Congrua sed propriS semper stationc locentur. 

" Hebc prseter, motus animorum, et corde re- 



' XXVIII. Every thing in " XXVIII. Res qusquc 

jts proper place. locum suum teneat. 

" XXIX. The Passions. " XXIX. Affcctus. 
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Who shall our pigmy pencils arm with might 
To sei^e the Soul, gnd force her into sight? jjtj 
Jove., Jove gione^ |iis highly- f^vqurM few. 
Alonp can call sufh-miracles. to yie.w. 

Bi|t this to rhet'rick and the schools I leave, 
Content from ancient lore one rule to give: 
" By tedious toil no passions areexprest, ,3»if 
** His h^nd who feels tjiem strongest paints 

thern best." 
? Ygt shall the l^Iuse with all her force prq- 

scribs 
Of base and barbarous forms that GotJiick tribe, 

Exprimcre afFectus, paucisquc polorlbu* ipsam 
Pingere posse animam, atgue ocuiis praibere vi- 

dcndam, 
f' Hoc opus, hie labor e^t. • Ifauci, quos aquits amavU 
f Jjiftler, aut ardens avex'it ad <ethera virtus,, 
** Dss similes potuere" manij miracula tanta. 'M 

Hos ego rhetoribus tractandOs desero ; tantiini 
Egregii antiquum memorabo sophisma magistri ; 
" f^erius aff^clns amnii vigor exprtmf ardens, 
*' SoUtcili mmiUm quam sedula cura lahoris" 

•i Dcniquc nil sapiat Gothorum barbara trito ^**- 

* XXX. Gotliick Orna- i XXX. Gothorum pr- 
mejit to be avoidej, namcnta fugienda. 
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Which sprang to birth, what time, thro' lust 

of sway. 
Imperial Latium b^de the wQrld obey : . > 339 
Fierce frptn .the north th^ headlong demons 

The wreaths of Science wither'd at their view; 
Plagaes were their'harbingers,and waraccurst. 
And luxury, of evefy fiend the worst: 
Then did each Muse behold her triumphs fade, 
Then pepsive Painting droop'd the languish'd 

head; 3j6 

And sorrowing Sculpture, while the ruthless 

flame 
Involv'd each trophy of her sister's fame, 
Fled to sepulchral cells her own to save, 
And lurk'd a patient inmate of the grave. 340 

Ornamcnta modo, sfficlorum et monstra malorum : 
Quels ubi bella, famem, ct pestem, discordla, luxus, 
Et Romaporum res graiidior intulit orbi, 
Ingenuae periere aites, periere subcrbae 
Artificum moles ; sua tunc miracula vidit '" 

Jgnibus absumi Pictura, latere coacta 
Fornicibus, sortem et reliquam confiderc cryptis; 
Marmoribusqoe diu Sculptura ^cere sepullis. 
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Meanwhile beneath the frown of angry Heaven, 
Unworthy every boon its smile had given, 
Involv'd in error's cloud, and scornM of light. 
The guilty Empire sunk. Then horrid Night, 
And Dullness drear their murky vigils kept, 34s 
In savage gloom the impious Ages slept. 
Till Genius, starting from his rugged bed. 
Full late awoke, the ceaseless tear to shed 
For perishM artj for those celestial hues. 
Which Zeuxis, aided by the Attick Muse, 350 
'Gave to the wond'i-ing eye; She bade his 

name. 
With thine, Apelles, gild the lists of famej 

Impcriam interea, scelerum gravitate fatiscens, 
Horrlda nox totum jnvisit, donoque superni '*" 

Lutninis indignum, crrorum caligine mersit, 
Itnpiaque ignaris damnavit SEEcla tencbris. 
Unde coloratum Graiis hue usque iragistris 
Nil supercst tantorum hominuni, quod mente modoq; 
Nostrates juvet artifices, doceatque laborem ; *'' 
' Nee qui Chromatic^B nobis, hoc tempore, partes ■ 
Rcstituat, quales Zeuxis tractaverat olim, 
Hujus quando magS velut arte asquavit Apellcm 

' Coi-OURiMG ihe third ' Chromatices tenia Pars 
Part of Paiining. Pictura:. 
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With thine to. colouring's brightest glories 

soar. 
The Gods applaud him, and the world adore. 
Alas ! how lost those magick mixtures 
all! 3,s 

No hues of his now animate the wall -, 
How then shall modern art those hues apply* 
■How give design its finish'd dignity ? 
Return fair Colouring ! all thy lures prepare. 
Each safe deception, every honest snare, 360 
Which brings new lovers to thy sister's train. 
Skilful at once to charm, and to retain ; 
Come, faithful iSiren ! chast seducer ! say. 
What laws control thee, and what powers 
obey. 



Pictorum archigraphum, meruitque colorlbus altam 
Nominis aeterni famam, toto orbe sonanlem. *** 

Hsec quidem ut in tabulis fallas, sed grata venustas, 
Et com piemen tuni graphidos, mirabile visu, 
Pulchraycx:abatur, sed siibdola, lena sororis : 
Non tamen hoc lenocinium, fucusque, dolusqae 
Dedecori fuit unquatn ; illi sed semper honori, *''' 
Laudibus et meretis ; banc ergo nosse juvabit. 
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Know fijrst. that light displfiys and shaijle 
desXroys 365 

Refulgent Nature's variegated dyes. 

Thus .bodies near the light distinctly shiije 
llVith rays direct, and as it fades decline. 

Thus to the eye oppos'd with stronger light 
They meet its orb, for distance dims the sight. 

* Leara hence to p?iint the parts that meet 
the viey? 37j 

Jn spherick forms, of bright and etj^ual hue; 
While, from the light receding or the .eye, 
The sinking outlines take a fainter dye. 

Lux yarium, vivunique dabit, nullum umbra, cq- 

lorem. 
Quo piagis adversjim' est corpus, lucique pro- ■ . 
plnquum. 
Clarius est lumen j nam debilitatur cundo. 

Quo magis est corpus directum, oculiaque pro^ 
pinquum, "" 

Consplcitur melius; nam vlsus hebescit eundo. 

" Ergo in corporibus, quse visa adversa, rotundis, 
Integra aunt, cxtrema abscedant perdita signis 

' XXXI. The cpnduct of » XXXI. Tononim Lu^ 

the Tints of Light and S^a- fliinum et U«l)iari)ai Wjo, 
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JLost and confus'd progressively they fade, 37} 
Not fall precipitate from light to shade. 
This Natuce dictates, and this taste pursues, 
Studious in gradual gloom Jier lights to lose; 
The various whole with soft'ning tints to fill. 
As if one single head employ'd her skill. 380 
Thus if bold fancy plan some proud design. 
Where many various groups divide or join, 
(Tho* sure from more than there confusion 

springs.) 
One globe of light and shade o'er all she 

flings ; 
Yet skiird the separate masses to dispose, jflj 
Where'er, in front, the fuller radiance glows, 
behind, a calm reposing gloom she spreads, 
p.elieving shades with light, and light with 

shades, 

Confusis, non praecipiti labentur in umbram 
Clara gradu, nee adumbrata in clara aha repent^ '" 
Prorumpant ; eed erit sensim hinc atque inde meatus 
Lucis et unvbrariim ; capttlsque npius ad instar, 
Totum opus, ex tnultis i^uanquatn sit pariibus, unus 
Luminis umbrarumque globus taatummodo Bet, 
Sive diias, vel tres ad sumraum, ubi grandius csset ^'t 
Divisum pegma iii partes statione remotas. 
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And as the center of some convex glass. 
Draws to a point the congregated mass 39a 

Of dazzling rays, that, more than nature bright. 
Reflect each image in an orb of light, 
While from that point the scatter'd beams retire. 
Sink to the verge, and there in shade expire ; 
So strongly near, so softly distant throw 395 
On all thy rounded groups the circling glow. 

As is the Sculptor's, such the Painter's aim. 
Their labour different, but their end the same; 
What from the marble the rude chissel breaks. 
The softer pencil from the canvas takes : 400 

Sintque ita discreti inter sc, ratione cblorum, 
Luminis, iimbrarumquc, antrorsum ut corpora clara 
Obscura umbyarum requies spectanda rdinquat ; 
Claroquc exiliant umbrata atque aspera campo. *" 
Ac veluti in spcculis convexis, eminet ante 
Asperior reipsa vigor, et vis aucta colorum 
Partibus adversis ; magis ct fuga riipta retrorsum 
lllorum est, (ut visa rnintis vergeniibus oris,) 
Corporibus dabinius formas hoc more rotundas. *''° 

Mente modoque igitur plastes, ct pictor, eodem 
Dispositum tractabit opus ; quas sculptor in orbem 
Attcrit, haec rupto procul abscedente colore 
Assequitur pictor, fugientiaque ilia retrorsum 
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And, skiird remotei distances to keep. 
Surrounds the oatline pale in shadows deep -, 
While on the front the sparkling lustre plays. 
And meets the eye in full meridian blaze. 404 
True Colouring thus in plastick power excells. 
Fair to the visual pwnt her forms she swells. 
And lifts them from their flat aerial ground 
Warm as the life, and as the statue round. 
' In silver .clouds in ethgr's blue do;nain. 
Or the clear mirrow of the watry plain, , ^w 
If chance some solid substance claim a. place. 
Firm and opaque. amid the lucid «paf e. 

Jam Mgnala miiiiti confuaa coloribus aufert : *^* 

Anteriora qdideiii diivctg adversa, colore 
Integra vivaci, siimmo cum lumine et umbra 
Antrorsum distincta refert, velut aspera visu ; 
Sicque super plarmm inducit leucotna colores, 
Hos velut ex ipsS natur& immotus eodem *** 

Intuitu circnm Etatuas daret inde rotundas. 

' Densa figurarum solidts quae corpora formis 
Subditasunt tactu, non tranducent, scdopaca 

" XXXII. Denscandopa- ^ XXXII. Corpora deasa 
qoc bodies with translucent et opaca transhicenLibiis. 
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Rough let it swell arid boldly ihect the sigh^,- 
Mark'd with peculiar strength of shade ana 

light J 
There blend each earthly tint of heaviest Sort, 41J 
At once to give consistence And support,' 
While the bright wave, soft cloud, of a^ur« 

sky, 
Light and pellucid from that substance fly. 

'Permit not two' conspicuous lights to sbjritf 
With rival radiance in the ^anie design • 4^6 
But yield tb one alone the poWer to blaze 
And spread th* extensive vigour of its rays. 

In transluceridi spatio ut super aeraj ffubeS, 

Limpida stagna undarum, et inania cetera debent "^ 

Asperiora iilis prope circumstaotibus esse ; 

Ut distincta magis firmo cum lumine et umbra* 

Et gravioribus ut sustenta coloribus, inter 

Aerias species subsistant semper opaca : 

Sed contra, procul abscedant prelucida, deosis "• 

Corporibus ieviora s uti nubes, acr, et undse. 

* Non poierunt diversa locis duo lumiiia eadem 
In tabula paria admitti, aut eequalia pingi : 

■ XXXIII. There must ' XXXIII. Non duo ex 
- not be two equal Lights in co£lo Lumina in tab»lam sc' 
th« Picture. qualia. 

a 
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There whe'fe the hobkst iigiilres art dispMy*^; 
THerice gild the distant parts, and lessening fad6:- 
As fade the beams which Phoebus from the 

East 4>y 

Flings vivid forfli to h'gtit the distant West, 
Gradual th'ore Vivid bfeams forget to shine. 
So g;ra:duariet thy piccuifd lights decline. 
The sculptor'd forms which some proud 

Circus grace, 
Iti' Pariah ttarble ot CoHnthian brass, 43b 

lUuiinin'd thus, give to the gazing eye 
1^* expressive head in radiant Majesty, 
Whilt to' each loWet limb' the fainter ray 
Lends only light to mark, but not display : 

Majus at in mediam lumen cadet usque tabellam 
Latius infusuni, primis qua somma flguris ' *'* 
Kes agitur, circumque oraa itiinubtur eun'db': 
Utqiie in progressu jubar attenaatur ab ortu 
Solis, ad occasuiri paulartm, et cessat dundo;' ■ 
Sic tabulis In^ien, tota in' compage coloruhi',' 
Priirio^ fontc; ibinus senstm declinat eudddv ■ '" 

Majus ut in statuis, per compita stantlbds urbis, , 
Lumen habcnt partes superse, mioua inferioris j 
Idem erit in tabulis ; majorque nee umbra, vel ater . 
Membra figurarum intrabit color, atque secabit : 
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So let thy pencU fling its beams acound,. . , , ^ja 
, Nor e'er with dark*:r shades their. forpe-gonT- 
found. , , . ■.. . T ,-) 

For shades too dark dissever'd shapes will give» 
And sink the parts their- softness would relieve j; 
Then only well re]iev'd, when like a. veil. - , 
Round the full ligKts the wajid'ring, shadows- 
steal; . -^^o 

Then only justly spread, when to the sight 
A breadth of shade pursues a breadth of light. 
This charm to give, great Titian wisely made ■ i 
The clustcr'd grapes,.bis rule of light and shgde. 
* White, when it shines withunstain'd lustre- 
clear, 445 
May bear an object back, or bring it near ; 

Corpora sed ctrcum umbra cavia latitabit pberrans ; . ; 
Atqu&ita quffiretur lux opportunafigurjs, . "' 

Ut late infusum lumen lata umbra sequatur. . ■, 

Unde, nee immerit6, fertur Titianus ubique 
Lucis et lunbrarum normam appell^sse raeemum. 
' Purum album esse potest propiusque magiaquei 



* XXXIV. Of White * XXXIV. Album 
ZDd Black. Nigrum. ■ 
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Aided by black it to th» front upires, 
Tiiat did withdrawn it distuuly r^ircs i 
But bUcJc unmix'd, of darkest mideight hue. 
Still calls each d3Ject nearer to tfae view. 4$o 
* Whatever we spy thro* coloured light or air, 
A stain congenial on their surface bcar» 
While neighb't-ing forms by joint reflection give 
And mutual take the dyes that they receive. 
* But whe» on both alike one eijual light 45$ 
Diffiisive ^reads, the blending tints unite. 
For breakiiig ecdoMrs thus (the ancient phrase 
By Artists used) fair V^ise claifns our ptaise : 

Cum nigra antevenit propiiis ; fa^t absq; remotum ; 

Furum autem nigrum antrorsum venit usque pro- 

piD^uum. "' 

Lux fucata luo tiagk mi^cetque oolpre 
Corpcmi, ucque soo, per quern lux funditur, act. 

'Coiporajuncta rimul, circumfiisosquecoloras "' 
£xcipt^t, pFopriumque atiis radiosa rafiectunt. 
'Fluribus in soiidia liquid^ sub luce propiaquis, 
f articipeg, mixtosque simul decet esse colores. 
Banc noitnam VeneCt pictores riti sequuti, 

< XXXV. The Refleclion 'XXXV. Colonim re- 
of Colours. flectjo. 

'XXXVI. The Union of • XXXVI. -Unio Colo- 
Colouri. rum. ^ 

VOL. HI. F 
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She, cautious to transgress so sage a rule, 
Confin'd to soberest tints' her learned school; 
For tho' she lov'd by varied modetojoin 461 
Tiimultuous crowds in one immense design, . 

,Yet there we ne'er condemn such hostile 
. hues 

-As cut the parts or glaringly confuse; 
In. tinsel trim no foppilh form is drest. ' 465 
Still flows in graceful unity the vest; 
And o'er that vest a kindred mantle spreads. 
Unvaried but by power of lights and shades, 

■Which mildly mixing, every social dye 
Unites the whole in loveliest harmony. 47* 



(Quas fuit antiquis corrupho dicta cslorum^ '** 

CEim plures opere in magno posuSre figuras, 
N&conjuncta simul variorum inimica colorum 
Congeries formara implicitam, et concisa minutis 
Membra daret pannis, totam unamquatnque liga- 

ram 
Affini, aut uno tanttim vestire colore, *** 

Sunt soliti ; variandp tonis tunicamque, togamque, 
Carbaseosque sinus,, vel amicum in lumine et 

umbra 
CoDtiguis circum rebus sociando colorem. 
6 
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. *• When spiall the space, or pure the atTibteTit 
air, -. 

Each form is seen jn bright precision clear; 
But if thick clouds that purity deface, 
If far extend that intervening space, 
There all confus'd the objects faintly rise, 475 
As if prepared to vanish from our eyes. . 

' Give them each foremost part a touch so 
bright, 
That, o'er the rest, its domineering light 
May much prevail; yet, relative in all. 
Let greater parts advance before the small. 480 

* Qua minus est spatii aerei, aut qui purior aer, "'' , 
Cuncta magis distincta patent, speciesque reservant : 
Quftque magis densus nebulis, aut plurimus acr 
' Amplum inter fuerit spatium porrectus, in auras 
Confundet rerum species, et perdet inanes. 

Anteriora magis semper finita, remotis 
lacertis domincntur et abscedentibus, idquc ''* 

More relative, ut majora minoribus extent. 

" XXXVII. Of the In- " XXXVII. Apr inter- 

terposliton of Air, positus. 

'XXXVIII. Tbe Rela- 'XXXVIII. Distantiarum 

tion of Distances. Reiatio. 

F a 
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■Minutel: ftvins^ when distantly we trsce, 
Are mingled all in one compacted mass ; 
Such the light kaves that clothe remdtef 

woods, 
And such the waves on wide-extended floods, 

■ Let eiach contiguous part be firm allied, 485 
Nor labour less the separate to divide; 
Yet so divide that to th* approving qr* 
They both at small and pleasing distance lie. 

" Forbid two hostile colours close to ibeet. 
And win with middle thus their unioft 
Sweet; 49» 

* Cuncta minuta procul maasam densantur in unam; 
Ut folia arboribus sylvarum, et in eequore fiuctus. 

^ CoDtigua ioter se coeant, sed dissita distent, 
IXstabuntque tamea grato^ et discnnuae parvo. *^ 

' Extrema extremtB contraria jungere noli ; 
Sed medio sint usque gradu aodata colons. 

- XXXIX. Of Bodiej » XXXIX. Corpow pro- 

iriiich are distaiictid. cu) distantia. 

" XL. Of contiguous and ^ XL. Contigua ct Dit- 

scparated Bbdies. siu. 

' XLI. Colours very op- ' XLI. Coiltrana extresta. 

pMtte to each other never to fugienda. 
be joined. 
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Yet vaiying all thy tones, let some aspire 
* Fiercely in front, some tenderly retire. 

* Vain is the hope by colouring to display 
The bright effulgence of the noon-tide ray. 
Or paint the full-orb'd Ruler of the skies 491 
With pencils dippM in dull terrestrial dyes : 
But when mild Evening sheds her golden light ; 
When morn appears array'd in Modest white 5 
When soft suffusion of the vernal shower 499 
Pirns the pale sun i or, at the thund'ring hour. 
When, wrapt in crimson clouds, he hides his 

head. 
Then catch the glow and on the canvas spread. 

' Corpomm erit tonus atque color variatus ubiquc ; 
Quasrat amicitiam retro ; ferus emicet ante. 

' Supremum in tabulis lumen captarc diei, '** 
Insanus labor artificum ; cdm attingere tantum 
Non pigmenta queant : aurcam sed vespere lucetni 
Seu modictm mape albentem ; sive stberis actaqi. 
Post hyemen nimbis transfuso sole caducam ; 
Seu nebiilis fultam accipient, tonitruque rubentem, "• 

'XUJ. Diversity of TinM "XUI. Tonoj et C(»lw 

and Colours. Tarii. 

. 'XLIII. The Choice of ' XUII. Luromu de, 

Light. lectiis. 
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y Bodies of polish 'd or transparent tone. 
Of metal, crystal, iv'ry, wood, or stone ;- » 
And all whose rough unequal parts are rear'd,so5 
The shaggy fleece, thick fur, or bristly beardj 
The liquid too j the sadly melting eye, 
The well-conib'd locks that, wave with glossy 

dye, J 
Plumage and silks j a floating form that take, ■ 
Fair -Nature's mirrour, the extended lake ; ji® 
With what iminers'4 thro' its calai mediutp 

shines 
By reflex light, or to its surface joins y 
These first with thin 'and even shades portray. 
Then, on their flatness strjke th' enlivening ray, 
■fright and distinct, — and last, with Strict revievy, 
Restore to eyery form its outline true- 516 

' teevia quae lucent, yeUiti crystalla, metalla, 
Ligna, ossa, et lapides ; villosa, pt vellera, pelles, 
Barbae, atjueique oculi, crincs, holosericaj plumae; 
Et iiquida, ut slagnans aqua, reflexjeque sub unclis 
Corporese species, et aquis contermina cuncta, *'' 
Subter ad extremum liquids sint picta, siiperque 
Luminibuspercussa suis, signisque repoytls. 

''XLIV.OfcCTiainThing* ' XLIV. Quasdam circa 

relating to the practical part. Praxim. 
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* By mellowing skill thy ground at distance 
cast, 
Free as the air,, and transient as its blast $ 
There all thy liquid colours sweetly blend, . 
There all the: treasures of thy palette spend, 520 
And every form retiring to that ground 
Of hue congenial to itself compound. 

"• The hand that colours well, must colour 

bright i ■ ' 

Hope not that praise to gain by sickly white ; 

' But amply heap in front each splendid dyt^ ;i$ 

Then thin and light withdraw them froirithe eye, 

■" Area, vel campus tabnlse vagus esto, levisque', ' 
Abscedat latus, liquid^que bene unctusamicis 
Tola ex mole coloribiiSj unS sive patelld ; ' '*• _ 

Quaeque cadunt retro in campum, confinia campo. 

' Vividos esto color, nimio non pallidus albo ; 
Adversisque locis ingestus plurimus, aniens : 
Sed levitfer parcfique datus vergcntibus oris. 

' Cuncta labore slmul coeant,velut umbr^ in eddem, 

• XLV.The Fieia of tHe " XLV. Campus TabalK. 
Picture. * XLVI. Color "vividus, ■ 

^ XLVI. Of the Viva< non tamen pallidus; 
city of Colours. * XLVII. Umbra. 

* XLVII. Of Shadows, 
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i MixM with that simple unity of shad«. 
As all were from one single palette Spread. 
''Much will the mirrour tetchy or evening grfty. 
When o'er some ample space her twilight ray S3* 
Obscurely gleams j hence art shall best peKeive 
On distant parts what faiflttt^hueS to give. 
' Whate'er the form vhv^ Our first glaneo 
coTnriiands, 
Whether in front or fa profile he stands, 
Whether he rule the group, ot singly reign* jjj 
Of shiiie at diiitance on soine atnple pUin, 
Oi thai high-finish'd forth let P^iM bestow 
Her midnight shadow, her meridian glow. 

'' Tota siet tabula ex unS deprcta petellA. *•* 

Multa ex naturd speculum preclara docebit i 
' Quaeque procul sero spatiis spcctantur in aniplisi, 
' Dimklia effigies, quae sola, vel intcgra fjjures 
Ante alias posita ad lucem, stat proxima vi«i, "^ 
£t latis spcctando locis, ociJisque reoieta} 
Lumiivs umbroruraque grado stt ptcta supromo. 

< XLVIU. The PiWUrt (0 " XLVIIl. Ex (rtia pa, 

be of one Piect. . lella sit tabula. 

^XLIX. Tbe I^oedBBg > XLIX. Sp<!culuin FiC- 

ClassthcPainter'ib^stMlster, torum Magister. 

' L. A half Figure or a " L. Qiftiidia Figura, v^ 

whole on? before others, Integra, ante aiias. 
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■ Thft portrait claims from imitative art 
Resemblance close in each minuter part* 540 
And this to give, the ready hand and ey6- 
With playful skill the kindred features ply j 
From part to part alternately convey 

The harmonizing gloom, the darting ray. 
With tones so just, in such gradation thrown* $4; 
Adopting Mature owns the work her own. 

* Sty, is the piece thy hand prepares to trace 
Ordain'd for nearer sight, or narrow space f 
Faint it of soft and amicable hue t 

But, if predestin'd to remoter view, sfa 

Thy strong unequal varied colours blend ; 
And ample space to ample figures lend, 

' Partibus in minimis imitatio jnsta Javabit 
£ffigiem, alternas referendo tempore eodem 
Consimiles partes* cum htminis atque coloris *" 
Compositis, justisque tonis ; tunc parta labore 
Si facili et vegeto micat ardens, viva videtur. 

* Visa loco angiuto tenerd pingantur* amico 
JunCta colore, gradu(|ue ; procul qaao picta, feraci 
Siot et ioipqualj variata colore. tODoque. *** 
Grandia signa volunt spatia ampla, ferosque oolorta, 

■ LI. A Porlrait. r Ll. EHigies. 

' LII. The PUce of the * UL Locus Tsbul*. 
Picture, 
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'Where to broad lights thecircumatnbieotshade 
In liquid jJay by labour just is Ididi jj^ 

■Alike with liveliest touch the forms portray,/, 
Wheretbe dim window half excludes the day; 
But, when expos 'd in fuller light or air, 
A brown and sober cast the group may bear, ' 
* Fly every foe to elegance and grace, - - ■ ■ 
Eachyawnji^g hollow, each divided. space; j6o 
Whate'eris trite, minute, abrupt, or dry. 
Where light meets shade in Hat equality ; 
Each thane fantastick, filthy, vile, or vqin. 
That gives the soul disgust, or senses pain > • 

■Lumioa lata, unctas simul undlque copulet umbras 
' Bxtremos labor. In tabulas demissa fenestris 
Si fiierit Idx parva, color clarissimtis esto ; 
Vividas at contra, obscurusque, in lumine aperto. '"^ 

'Qaxi vacuis divisa cavis, vitare memetito ; , 
Trita, miDuta, simul quas non stipata dehiscunt, 
Barbai^ cruda oculis, rugis fucata colorum ; 

' Lin. Large Lights. " LIll. Lumina lata. 

• LIV. The quantity of " LIV, Quantitas luminis 

LightandShadetobe adapted loci in quo tabula est expo- 

to thePlaceof the Picture. nenda. 

"LV. TTiings which are ' LV. Errores et Vitia 

disagreeable in Painting to be Picture. 
avoided. 
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Monsters of barbarous birth, Chimeras drear. 
That pall with ugliness, or awe with fear. 566 
And all that chaos of sharp broken parts, 
Where reigns confusion, or whence discord starts. 

'Yet hear me, youths! while zealous yfe 
forsake s^9 

Detected faults, this friendly caution take,— 
Shun all excess j and with true wisdom .deem. 
That vice alike resides in each extreme. 

' Know, if supreme perfection be your aim-. 
If classick praise your pencil hope tp claim, 
Your noble outlines must be chaste, yet free, 575 
Connected all with studied harmony ; 

Luminis umbrarumquc tonis jequalia cuncta ; 
Fceda, cnienta, cruces, obsccena,ingrata, chimeras, *" 
Sordidaque et misera, et ve! acuta, vel aspera tactu ; ' 
Quxque dabiint formas, temerfe congesta, ruinam, 
Implicitasaliis confundent mixtaque partes. 

'' Dumque fugis vltiosa, cave in contraria labi 
Damna mall ; vitium extremis nam super ir.hEeret. *'^ 

' Pulchra gradu summo, graphidos stabilita vetustse 

' LVI. The prudential part ■• LVI. Prudentia in Pic- 

of a Painter. tore. 

■ LVII. The idea of a « LVII. Elcgamium Idxa 

beautiful Picture. Tabularum. 
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Few in their parts, yet those distinct and great ; 
Vour Colouring boldly strong, yet softly sweet, 
•• Know, he that well begins has half achiev'd 
His destined work. Yet late shall be retriev'd s«o 
That time mispent.that labour worse than lost. 
The young disciple, to his dearest cost. 
Gives to a dull preceptors tame designs j 
His tawdry colours, bis erroneous lines. 
Will to the soul that poison rank convey, ji^ 
Which life's best length shsU fail to purge away. 
Yet let not your untutor'd childhood strive 
Of Nature's living charms the sketch to give, 

Nobilibus signis, sunt grandia, dissita, pura^ ^ 
Tersa, velut minimi confusa, labore ligatai 
Partibus ex magnis paucis<jue efiicta, colorum 

. Corpori'US distincta feris, sed semper amicie. ^**' 
' Qui bene CEepitj uti fact! jam fertur habere 
Dimidium ; picturam ita nil sub limine primo 

. Ingrediens, puer ofTendit damnosius arti, 
Quim varia errorum geriera, jgnorante mag^stro, 
Expravis Iibare/v_^.F, mentemque veneno *" 

Inficere, in toto quod non abstergitur aevo. 

Nee graphidos radis artisadhuc cito qualiacttfique 

' LVIII. Advice to a • LVIII. PictorTyw. 
young Painter. 
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Till, skill'd her separate features to desigOt SS9 
YouknoWeachmuscIe's site, and how they join. 
Thesewhilebeneathsome master's eye you trace, 
Vers'd in the lore of symmetry uid gratre. 
Boldly proceed : his precepts shall impart 
Each sweet deception of the pleasing art : 
Still more than precept shall his practice teach» 
And add what self-reflection ne'er can reach. $96 
' Oft, when alone, the studious hour employ 
On what may aid your art, and what destroy s 
■ Diversity of parts is sure to please. 
If all the various parts unite with eases <oe 

Corpora viva super studium meditabitur, ante 
Illorum qu^in symmetriam, intcmodia, foraiam 
Noverit, inspeclis, docto evolvente magistro, *•• 
Archetypis, dulcesque dolos praesenserit arCia. 
Flusque mana ante ocalos quam voce docebttor ttm. 
** Quere artem qaecunqiie juvant; fuge qusqae^M- 
pugnant. 
' * Corpora diversse natura juncta placefaunt ; 
Sic ea quae facili cotitempta labore videntor : <« 

' LIX. Art must be sub- "■ LIX. An debet Krvir* 
s«rviem to the Painter, Pictori. non Pictor AKi. 

' * 1>X. Diversity uid Faci- ' LX- Ociilot cecreintiit- 
]it}- are pleasing. versitas et operis ihcilias* 

quz speciatim Art dicu 
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As sutelj charms that voluntary style. 
Which careless plays, and seems to mock at toil: 
For labour'd lines with cold exactness tire, 
'Tis freedom only gives the force and fire 
Etherial; she, with alchymy divine, 60; 

Brightens each touch, ennobles every linej 
Yet pains and practice only can bestow 
This facile power of hand, whose liberal flow 
With grateful fraud its own exertions veils : 
He best employs his art who best conceals. 6io 
^ This to obtain, let taste with judgement join *d 
The future whole infix upon thy mind; 
Be there each line in truth ideal drawn. 
Or ere a colour on the canvas dawn ; 

jEthereus quippe ignis inest et spiritus illis ; 
Mente diii versata, manu celeranda repeoti. 
Arsque laborque operis grata, sic fraude latebit : 
Maxima deinde erit ars, nihil artis incase videri. 

' Necprius inducaa tabula pigmenta colorum, **• 
Expensi quEUn signatypi stabiiita nitescant, 
£t menti prassens operis sit pegma futuri. 

*■ LXI. The Original must ' LXI.' Archetypus in 
be in the Head, and the Co- mente, Apographus in tela, 
py on the Cloth. 
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Thenas the work proceeds, that work submit 61$ 
To sight instinctive, not to doubting witj 
" The eye each obvious errour swift descries. 
Hold then the compass only' in the eyes. 

" Give to the dictates of the Learn'd respect. 
Nor. proudly untaught sentiments reject, 610 
Severe to self alone : for self is blind. 
And deems each merit in its offspring joined: 
Such fend delusion time can best remove. 
Concealing for a while the child we love ; 
By absence then the eye impartial grown, 615 
Will, tho* no friend assist, each errour own f 

° Praevalcat sensus rationi, qua; officit arti 
ConspicuEB ; inque oculis tantummodo cirdnus esto. 

■•Utere'doetorum monitis, nee spcme suberbus **' 
Discere, qus de te fuerit seiitentia vulgi : 
Est ciECua nam quitque suis in rebus, et expere 
Judicii, prolemque suam miratur amatque. 
Ast ubi consilium deerit sapientis .anici, 
Id tempusdabit, atqucmora, intcrmissa labori. *'■ 

" LXII. The Compass to • LXII. CircinusmOcu- 

beintbeEycs. Us. 

■ LXIII. Pride an enemy '. LXIII. SuperbiaPictori 

to good Painting. nocet plurimum. 
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But these subdued, let iby determin'd mind 

Veer pot with every critick*$ veering wind, 

Or e'er submit thy genius to the rules 

Of prating fops, or self-important fools j C|e 

Enough if from the Leam'd applause be woni 

Who doat on random praises, merit nc«ie. 

^ By Nature's sympathetick power, we see. 
As is the Parent, such the progeny : 
Ev*n Artists, bound by their instinctive law, fijj 
In all their works their own resemblance draw : 
Leamthen *'to know thyselfj" thatprecept sage 
Shall best allay luxuriant Fancy's rage; 
Shall point how far indulgent Genius deigns 
To aid her flight, and to what point restrains. 640 

Non fecnlis tamen ad nutus, et tnania vulgi 
Dicta, levis mutabis opus, geniumque relhKjues : 
Nam qui parte sua sperat bene p^ae tnereri 
Multivaga de plebe, nocet sibi, nee placet ulli. 
'Cumque opere in pr(^io Boleat se pingere 
pictor, *" 

(Prolem adeo sibi ferre parem natura suevit,) 
- Proderit imprimis pictori jwfli neiultt, 
Ut data quae genio co]at, abstineatque negatis. 

•I LXIV. Know thyself. ' Noscc tcipium. 
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feut as theblnshingfniifs, the breathing flowers, 
Adorning Florals anS Pomona's bowers^ 
Wlum foidng fires command their budsto swell. 
Refute Vheir dtilcet faste, their balmy smeH ; 
So labour's vain cjttarticm ne*erachieves 64; 
Thextgtact suptetne which willing Genius givei. 
* Thus thti* to pikts and practice much ■we ow«, 
^Tho'thenCE fcach line obtains its easy flow. 
Vet let thostf painSithat pi*:ticej ile*etbejoiTi*d, 
tV^tMufrtthe itarive vigour of -the mtnd. 656 
* When shines, the Morn, when in recruited 
- -coursb ■ 
!rhe spirits floiv, devote their active force 

Fructibus utque suus nun quam est sapor, stque venustsa 
Hontos, ieauBtQie &odo,'pTeDoocaub aiMii ^ . 
"Tewpofei ^ttoaoultiM vieleatiiititiigiaB adqgH : 
Sic nunqUBm, Biaaio qiiaifluntcxtartalatiorc, 
£t piota invite geoio, ttunqaam.^^aodbnnt. 
''Vsen super safdibBodoj.'iD&afisJ^Kir improbai 
adsitj 

' LXV. Perpetually prac- ■ LXV. Quodmcnte con- 
tice, and do wsilf what ^rou (^>erM.in«iuqpippraba. 
have codceivnt. * LXVI. MMMiwta.Teia- 

* LXVI. Tbc Morsing pus Uibonxftatft, 
most propar for york. 

VOL. III. C 
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To every nicer part of thy design, '■ 

y But pass no idle day without a line : 
'And wanderingoft thecrouded streets alopg^fi^j 
The native gestures of the passing throng 
Attentive mark ; for many a casual grace, ; 
Tb' expressive lines of each impassioned face ■ 
Th^ bears its joys or sorrows undisguised. 
May by observant taste be there surpriz'd. 6te 
Thus, true to art, and zealous to excel. 
Ponder on Nature's powers, and weigh theiQ 

well; 
Explore thro' earth and heaven, thro* sea and 

skies. 
The accidental graces as they rise ; 

Nee tamen obtundat geniom, mentisque vigorem. ^^ 
':OptiinB Bbstronimpara matutina dienun, 

Diffictli baoc igitur potioretn impende laboii. 
^ Nulla dies ebeat, quin linea ducta aupersit : 
Ferqu^ viaa, vultus hominum, motusque notabls 

Ijbertate sua proprios, positasque figurts *''* 

Ex sese Aciles, ut inobaervatus, habebis. . 

» LXVII. Every day do ' LXVII. Singulis die-' 

Spmetlitng. bus aliquid faciendum. 

■UCVffl. The method ■ » LXVIII. Affectu* in- 

of catching nstural Passioni. obicrvali ctnaturalcs. 
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'And while each present form the Fancy warms. 
Swift on thy tablets fix its fleeting channs, 6£$ 
To Tfemperani^ all our liveliest powers we 
owe. 
She bids the Judgement wake, the Fancy flow j 
For her the Artist shuns the fuming feast. 
The mi^ght roar» the Bacchanalian guest, 670 
And seeks those softer opiates of the soul. 
The spcial circle, the diluted bowl : 
CrownM with the freedom of a single life. 
He flies domestick din, litigious strife ; 
Abhors the noisy haxmts of bustling trade, 67; 
And steals serene to solitude and shade j 

* Mox quodcumquemari, tcrris, et in acre pulchrum 
Coiitigerit, chartis propera mandare paratis, 
Dum prssens animo species tibi /ervet hianti. 

Non epulis nimisinduIgetPictura, meroque *" 
Parcit : Amicorum nisi cum sermone benigno 
Exhaustatn reparet mentem recreata ; sed inde 
Ijtibus, et curis, in ccelibe libera vita, 
Seceasus procul k turba, strepituque remotes, 
Villaram, rurisque beata silentia queerit : *'* 

Namque recollecto, totS iacumbente MinervA, 

c LXIX. Of the Table- * LXIX. Non dcdnt pu. 
Book. - - gillares. 
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7%<*re ddtttly seated in Ilis viU^ibofairfer., : 
Me gives tb noblest themes the stodious 'hblip. 
While Genitis, Pwctice, CoMemp]atidn->}6in 
To warm bis soul with energy divin&: 680 

For paltry gold let pitting Mssefssi^^ 
His soiil invokes a nobler Oeify J 
Scriit^ifh ^e gloriousiaitnttic&'df -fati^, 
Heclatms no less than an imhiotcal'tiahe; 
Hence on his fa»cy ^^t eotideptidn shines, sttj 
True-judgeMeftt'gtiides^hk h&tid, itrue «a«te<rer' 

fines ; ' , ■ 

Hdnce ceaseless toil, derotioato'fatf'itit, 
A docile tem^r, aod^genQKHisJwiirtj .. 
Docile, his sage Preceptor to obey. 
Generous, his aid witli' gratttade f o pxy i ^6^ 

Ingenio, reriim'speciea'priSsetrtior'fixtat; 
Commodiusque operls cbmpagem atoplectitar 6m- 
nem. 
Infamitibi non potior sitarara peciili 
Cura, aurique' fames, modic3 qu'itn' sorte IrealO, '*"* 
J^ominis EWcrni, et-Iaudis prrffitOs'habendaB, 
Condignse pulcfiforom opcrum mercedis in aevum. 
Judicium, docile ingeniumj cor flobile, sensiis 
Sublimes, firmum corpus, florensque jnventaj 
Commoda res, labor, artis amor, doctusque magistcr j" 
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Vlte^ with Uifr Uo»n of youth, the i^rves cif 

health, • - 

And ^(iTOpqH nc«> a. bett^sr bpon tfcuuTt Wffijth. '. 
Gwatbtes5M^th9*^ly«t will pot th««e em- 
power 
Hi? ttnt» t». chacm at eveiy labouring hour : 
All have their bcilliant oiomeat*, when alone 69s 
They paint as if some star propitious shone. 
Vet theiti e'«n then, th^ hand but ill conveys 
The. bolfjes grace that in tbp fancy ^lays : 
H^ac9, candid CrUicks, this sad truth conf^st^ 
Accept what least is bad, and deem it best; 7^0 
Lament the soul in erreur's thraldom held, 
Coinjttre life's sp^n with art's extensive field j 
Know that, ■ ere perfect taste mature^ the mind; 
Or perfect practice to that taste be join'd, 



Et quamcumque vofes occasio potrigat ansam, *•" 
Ki genius quidam adfuerit, s^dus^e benignam, 
Dotibus his tantis, nee adhucarstatita paratur. 
Distat ab ingemo longfi manus. Optima doctis 
Censentur, quse prava minus ; latet omnibus error ; 
Vltaque tarn longas brevior nton sufficit arti. ■?** 

Desiniaius nam posse sencs, ci!im scire periti 
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Comes age, comes sickness, comes contracting 

/ 
pam, JOS . 

And chills the warmth of youth in every vein. 

Rise then, ye youths, while yet that warmth 

inspires. 
While yet nor years impair, nor labour tires. 
While health, while strength are yours* while 

tha( mild ray 
Which shone auspicious on your natal'day, 710 
Conducts ycHi to Minerva's peaceful quire,— ^ 
Sons of her choice, and sharers of her fii*. 
Rise at the call of art : expand yourhreast. 
Capacious to receive the mighty guest. 
While, free from prejudice, your active eye 
Preserves its first unsullied purity; 716 

Incipimus, doctamque manum gravataegra senectiis; 
Nee gelitjia fervet juvenilis in artibus ardor. 

Quare agite, Q Juvenes, placido quos s^dcrp 
natos 
Pacifers stude allectant tranquilla Minerva^ ; 
Quosqae suo fpvet igne, ubique optavit alumnos I 
Eja agile, atque animis ingpntetn ingeutibus artem 
Exercete alacree, dum strenua corda juventus 
Viribus exstiraulat vegetis, patiensque laborum )»t j 
6 ■ 
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While new to beauty's charms, your eager soul 
Drinks copious druights of the delicious whole. 
And Memory on her soft, yet lasting page. 
Stamps the fresh image which shall charm 
thro' age. ;»• 

• When duly taught each geometrick rule. 
Approach with awfol step the Grecian school. 
The sculptur'd reliques of her skill survey. 
Muse on by night, and imitate by day ; 
No rest, no pause, till, all her graces known, 
A happy habit makes each grace your own. 71$ 

As years advance, to modem masters come, 
Oaze on their glories in majestick Rome s 

Pum vacua errotmo, nulIoque< imbuta sapore . 
Pura nitet mens, et rerum sitibunda novaruro, 
Frssentes baurit species, atque hutnida seryat I 

' In geooietrali priosarte parumpSr adulti 
Signa antiqua super Graiorum addiscite fonnam ; "^ 
Nee mora, nee requies, noctuque diuque labori, 
Ulorum menti atque mode, tos donee agendi 
Praxis ab assiduo faciles assueverit usu. 

Mox, ubi judicium emensis adoleverit aanti^ 
Singula, quee celebraqt primac exemplaria classia, '" 

' LXX. The Method of * LXX. Ordg Swdiorum. 
Studies for a young Fainler. 
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Admire the pioud productions pf thpii skill* 
Which Venice, P^RMA, andBoj-DpnifiKj 
And J lightly led by our prepeptive. lore, . ■.^f^ 
Their srjie, theif colpuriE^, part by part, ex- 
plore, 
SeeRAFt'AELi.B tWrehMfprms cckstial ferAre, 
UnrivaU'd Sovereign of th? rcalim of Os^p^' 
SeeANGSLQ, with energy divirw, 7^ 

Seize op the sununit of carreer defiigni ■ 
Learn ho*v» at Julio's birth, the Muses smil'd, 
An4 in thpir mystick caverns inirs'd th^ child) 
Hqw, by th'Aoni^iipaft'ers their smile besla*'d, . 
His pencil with poetick fervour ^osrM j .74W 
When faintly verse Apollo's charms convey'd. 
He oped the shriAe. and aU tl^e.God displ^'«It 

■ Romani, Veneti, Parmcnses, alqiicBononr, 
Panibus in cunctis pedeienOm, atque qrdine recto^ 
Ut monitiim aupri est, voscxpendissc juvabit. 

Ht)s opu<l invenit Raphael miracula summo 
Dvicta motjo, Ycneresque hdbult quas nemo deinceps. 
Qiiidqdid cratfqrinEe scivlt Bonarola poteiiteK **^ 

y^f '.%j-ipuerD niusarurn cductus in antris, " . 
Aonias rcscravit opes, graphlc3qne poesi, ■ 
-Qiias non visa priiii$, sod tanttim aqdita pqeti^ 
Ante cculos ^pcctanda dcdit sacroiia Fbcebi ; ^'^■^■ 
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Hi» irivttipbt more than mortal pomp adonu/ 
Wnb mpM^dno mortal rage his btnle burns j 
i^i& Hirfxs^ ^P^ hein oE fau'riog faaw, 745 
More from his art than from their actions claim. 

6n^bl,faejoiHls)ltherssetCos.iLEGaiQ flings 
His miqdc lights/ and vound them gontfy brings 
Tbo mulling afaa^. in all his works we view 
Grander of style, arid chastity of hoe. 759 

Yet higberstill great Titi am dar*d to soar. 
He leach'd the loftiest heights of coloturing's 

power; 
His friendly tints in happiest mixtun flow, 
, His shadesandligtits their jtist gradations knowj 
His wen thoic dear delusions of tbo art, 75; 
That. iroBod^ relieve, inspirit every port j 

Quseque coronatts complevit bella triumphis 
Heroum fortuna potens, casusque de<MroB, 
..Nobillu^ re ipB& antiqua pmxisse videtur. 

Clarior ante alios Correghis extitit, arapla 
]puce superfusa, circutn coiSuntibus umbris, "' 

pingcndiqve modo grandi, et traccando colore 
Corpora. Amicilisinque, gradusque, dolosque co- 

Jbrum, 
Compagemqae ita disposuk TUiamts, ut lade 
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Hence deem'ddivine^the worldhis merit own *d. 
With riches Joaded, and with honours crowned. 
From all their charms combined, with hap^ 

toil. 
Did Annibaz, composehis wcmd'rousstyk: 760 
O'er the fair fraud so close a veil is thrown. 
That every borrowed grace becomes his own. 
. s If then to praiseliketheirs your souls aspir^ 
Catch from their works a portion of their fire; 
Revolve their labours all, for all will teach,— 
Their iinish'd picture, and their slightest 

sketch. jit 

Yet- more than these to Meditation's eyres 
Great Nature's self redundantly supplies : 
Her piresence, best of Models I is the source / 
Whence Genius draws augmented power and 

force ; . i-jit 

Divus sit dictus, magnis et honoribus auctus, 
Fortunseque bonis : Quos sedulus Hamabal omnes '" 
In propriam mentem, atquemoduoi xavtk arte coegiti 

*' Plurimus inde labor tabulas imitando juvabit 
Egregias, operumque typos ; scd pbra docebic ^ 
Natura ante oculos prsesens ; nam firmat et auget 

• LXXI. Nature and Ex- * LXXI. Natura et Ex- 
perience perfect Art. perientiaAitem'perficiunt. 
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Her precepts, biest of teachers ! give the powers* 
Whence art, by practice to perfection soars. 
These useful rules froin time and chance to 
save, 
bi Latian strains, the studious pRESNOTgavet 
On Tiber's peaceful banks the Poet lay, 77$ 
What time the pride of Bourbon urgM his way. 
Thro* hostile camps, and crimson fields of slain« 
To vindicate his race and vanquish Spain; - 
High on the Alps he took his warrior stand. 
And thence, in ardent volley from his hand 786 
His thunder darted ; [so the Flatterer sings 
In strains best suited to the ear of kings,) 
And like Alcides, with vindictive tread, 
Crush*d.the Hispanian lion's gasping head. 

Vim genii, ex illftque artem expcrientia complet. **• 

Multa supersileo qua commentaria dieent. 

Hsc ego, dam memoror subitura volabitis asvi 
Ctincta vices, variisqacolim pcritura minis, 
I^uca sophismata sum graphica immortalibus ausus 
Credere pieriis, Romse meditatus : ad Alpes, *" 

Dum SQper insanas moles, inimicaque castra 
Porbonidum decus et vindex Lodoicus avorum, 
Fuhnioat ardenti dextrft, patriseque resurgens 
QatHcus Alcidcs premit Hispani ora leonis. 
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. Suf marh Ae Pro^e^j-foH^y of sUUt ? 7% 

JVirtt*, wife^ his cou^tkf fiMm^ftf I translnUy 
^^Jofff are fi^ien^, itt siocia^ ieague. ^iey. ime> 
On Britain to " let slip the Dogs of War." 
Vdift ^orts- al$, wl^k in disgraca shalt ead^ 
If BritaM, truly to-bess^ afriiett4* 79* 

T^' all her realms hids civi^discord cease, 
Jini heait her Smfire't wtttnds hy, arts of T'eaeA^ 
^ouse-t then, fair freedom I fan that h^fyfame^ 
^rsm whence fhy sonstheip dvarsst Slejsifigs c^m; 
Still Md themfiet that jsotn «^ l<twkM jway, 79J 
Which tntertst cannot blind,. M*r Powtn dismayt 
Sosballihe Throne, thou gav*xtthe'BviJJiii»w ick 

l^ong- hy ik^t race a<^n^d, thy ^ad Paladtum 
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- t^ The few Notes which the Translator 
has inserted, and \^ch are marked M. are 
merely criticft], and relate <xily to the author's 
text or his own version. 
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, NOTES 

ON THB 

ART OF PAINTING. 



NOTE I. Versb 1. 
Tkoe Sister 3^es, v/ith alternate fire, &c, 

M.« Du Piles opens his annotations here^ 
with much learned quotation from Tertullian, 
picero, Ovid, and Suidas, in order to show th» 
affinity between the two arts. But it may 
perhaps be more pertinent to substitute in the' 
place of it all a single passage, by Plutarch 
ascribed to Simonides, and which our authors- 
after havingquoted Horace ,'has literally trans- 
lated; Zw^payittv'iiKw *©ErrOMENHN tw 
rioutffii', irointriv Je XIPfiXAN tuc ^w^jaipiav- 

There is a Latin line somewhere to the same 
purpose, but 1 know not whether ancient or 
modem: 

Poema 
Est Kctura loquens, mutum Pictara Poeina. M. 
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NOtfiil V^ESB33. 

Such powers, such pnaiaes, ileav^n-homfair, heloHg 
To magich colouring, arid persuasive so^g. 

That is to say, they belong intrinsically and 
of right. Mr. WrilSi in <4ie preface fo his 
version of our poet, filet dete^^ed the false 
translations of Du Piles and Dryden, which 
say, •' 9© much liave -these dirine kri% beert 
, honoured;" in consequence of which ^M 
Frenchman gives a note of •fourpages, enumu- 
rating tlie instances in wTticTi Painting and its 
t*rofessors have been honoured by kings au4 
great men, ancient and modem. Fresnoy had 
not this inliis idea: He says, " tantus inesi 
divis honor rfrttbus &tque potestas/* which 
Wills justly and literally translates, . 
Such powers, such hoaottrs^ are in arts diviq^< 

■ , ■ ' ,',:^ 

ITOTE fli. Vzuse 5i. ■''•"' 

^Tis Painting* s first chief husiness ioexphrfy 
What Iwelier forms in nature'' s boundless store t 
Are best to art and ancient taste allied. 
For ancient taste those forms has hest apptted^. 
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The Poet, \«ith great propriety, begins, by 

declaring what is t&e chief business of Theory 

and pronounces it to be a knowledge of what 

is beautiful in nature: 

That form alone, where glows peculiar grace, 
The genuine Painter condescends to trace, v.g. 
There is an absolute necessity for the Painter 
to generalize his notions j to paint particulars 
is riot to paint nature, it is only to paint cir- 
cumstances. When the Artist has conceived 
in his imagination the image of perfect 
beauty, or the abstract idea of forms, he 
may be said to be admitted into the great 
Council of Nature, and to. 

Trace Beauty's beam to its eternal spring, 

And pure to man the fire celestial bring. -v.XQi 

To facilitate the acquisition of this ideal beau* 

ty, the Artist is recommended to a studious 

examination of ancient sculpture. R. 

NOTE IV. Verse 53. 
7)7/ ihk ^e Jearrtd, hom ail things disagree. 
How all one wretched, hlind barbarity ! 
The mind is distracted with the variety of 
accidents, for so they ought to be called 
rather than forms : and the disagreement of 

VOL. III. H 
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those among themselves will be a perpetual 
source of confusion and meanness, until, by 
generalizing his ideas, the painter has ac- 
quired the only frue criterion of judgement : 
then, with a Master's care. 

Judge of his art, thro' beauty's realms be flies, 
Selects, combiDeSj improves, diversifies. ver.T^, 
It is better that he should come to diversify 
on particulars from the large and broad idea 
of things, than vainly attempt to ascend 
from particulars to this great general ideat 
■for to generalise from the endless and viciouB 
variety of actual forms, requires a mind o€ 
wonderful capacity j it is perhaps more than 
any one mind can accomplish: but when 
the other, and, I think, better 'course is pur- 
sued, the Artist may avail himself of the 
united powers of all his predecessors. He ' 
sets out with an ample inheritance, and avails 
himself of the selection of ages. R, 

NOTE V. V£BSE^. 
Of aU vainfooh with' coxcdinb talents eurst,-^ 
The sententious and'Horatian line, (says a 
later French editor,) which in the original. 
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is placed to the score of the Ancients, to give 
it greater weight, is the Author's own. I 
suspect, however, that he borrowed the 
thought from some ancient prose-writer, as 
■We see he borrowed from Plutarch before at 
the opening of his poem. M. 

^TOTE Vi; VEpsp63'. 
IVheltJirst the orietii heatus 6f htaiily move-^~ 
The original here is very obscure ; when I 
nad translated the passage in the clearest 
tnanner I was able, but necessarily with 
some peripbrasis, I consulted a learned friend 
upon it, who was pleased td approve the 
Version, and to elucidate the text in the fol- 
lowing manner: '• iCognita," (the things 
known,) in Jinp 4^, refers to " Nosse quid 
in natura pukhrius," (the thing to be 
ieamed,) in line ^; the m^in thing is to 
know what forims are most beautiful, and to 
know -what forms have been chiefly reputed 
Euch Uy the Ancients. ir;i these when once 
knnwji, i. -e. attended to and cwisidered, the 
mind of -course -takes a pleasure, and rhusthe 
(oasciaus soul becomes enamoured with the 
object, i&c. as inthe Paraphrase. M. 
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NOTE VII. Veese 78. 
tVith nimble step pursues thefieeting thtongf 
And clasps each Venus as she glides along. 

The power of expressing these transitory 
beauties is perhaps the greatest effort of our 
art, and which cannot be attained till the 
Student has acquired a facility of drawing 
nature correctly in its inanimate state. R. 

- NOTE VIII. Vekse 78. 
Yet some there are who indiscreetly stray, 
Where purblind practice only points the way. 

Practice is justly called purblind; for prac- 
tice, that is tolerable in its way, is not totally 
blind: an imperceptible theory, which grows 
out of, accompanies, and directs it, is nevfer 
wholly wanting to a sedulous practice ; but 
this goes but a little way with the Painter 
himself, and is utterly inexplicable to others. 

To become a great proficient, an artist 
ought to see clearly enough to enable him 
to point out to others the principle on which 
he works -, otherwise he will be confined, 
and what is worse, he will be uncertain. 
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A degree of mechanical practice, odtf as 
it may seem, must precede theory. The 
reason is, that if we wait till we are partly 
able to comprehend the theory of art, too 
much of life will be passed to permit us 
to acquire facility and power: something 
therefore must be done on trust, by mere 
imitation of given patterns before the the- 
ory of art can be felt. Thus we shall 
become acquainted with the necessities of 
the art, and thcvery great want of Theory, 
the sense of which want can alone lead us 
to take pains to acquire it: for what better 
means can we have of knowing to a cer-. 
tainty, and of imprinting stroi^Iy on our 
mind our own deficiencies, than unsuccess^ 
ful attempts? This Theory will be best 
understood by, and in, practice. If Prac, 
tice advances too far before Theory, her 
guide, she is likely to lose her way; and 
if she keeps loo far behind, tp be dis- 
couraged, R. 
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NOTE IX. Vbrse Sg. 
'Tivas not hy words jifelies (harnld mantini. 

As Fresnoy hSS condesceded \o give 
pdvice of a pni'dential kind, I^t mfe be per- 
mitted here to recortimend to the Artist td 
talk as little as possible of his own works, 
hiuch less to- praise theitij find this not so 
much for the sake of avoiding the character 
of vanity, 4s for keeping dear bf a real de-; 
triment; of a real productive cause which 
prevents hj's progress In his art, and dulls the 
edge of enterpVize. 

He who fiis the habit of insihuating hi? 
own excellence to the little circle of his 
friends, with whom he comes into contact, 
will grow Tangtiid in his fexettions to iill a 
larger sphere of -reputation 1 He will fail into 
the habit of acquiescing in the partial opinion^ 
. of a fpw; he will grow restive in his ownj 
'by admiring himself, he will come to re- 
peat himself, and then there is an end of 
improvement. In a Painter it is particularly 
dangerous to be too good a speaker; it 
lessens the necessary endeavours to make 
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himself master of the langmge which pro- 
perly belongs to his art, that of his pencil. 
This circle of self-applause and reflected ad- 
Biifation, is to him the world, which he 
vainly io^agines he has engaged in his party, 
und therefore supposes that further enterprizg 
l}ecomes less necessary. 

Neither is it prudent, for the same rea- 
son, to talk much of a work before he under- 
takes it, which will probably thus be pre- 
vented from being ever begun. Even 
showing a picture in an unfinished state 
ftiakes the finishing afterwards irksome j 
the artist has already had the gratification 
which he ought to have kept back, and 
made to serve as a spur to hasten its com- 
pletion. R, 

NOTE X. Verse 100. 
Some lofty theme let judgement first supply. 

Supremely fraught -with grace and majesty. 

It is a matter of great judgement to know 
what subjects are or are not fit for painting. 
Jt is true that they ought to be such as 
the verses here direct, full of grace and 
pmjegtjTj but ills not every such subject that 
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will answer to the Fainter. The PaJn-f 
ter's iheme is generally supplied by the 
Poet or Historian: but as the Painter speaks 
to the eye, a story in which fine feeling and 
curious sentiment is predominant, rather 
than palpable situation, gross interest, and 
distinct passion, is not suited to his purpose. 
It should be likewise a story generally 
known; for the Painter, representing on« 
point of time only, cannot inform the spec- 
tator what preceded the event, however 
necessary in order to judge of the propriety 
and truth of the expression and character 
of the Actors. It may be remarked that actioa 
is the principal requisite in a subject for 
History-painting; and that there are many 
subjects which, though very interesting to th§ 
reader, would make no figqre in repfesentar 
tion: such are those subjects which consist in 
any long Jifr/Vj- of action, the paris o( which 
have very much dependency each on the 
other; or where any remarkable point or 
turn of verbal expression makes a part of 
the excellence of the story; or where it has 
its effect from allusion to circumstances not 
actually present. An instance occurs to me 
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of a subject which was recommended to a 
Painter by a very distinguished person, but 
who, as it appears, was but little conver- 
saht with the art; it was what passed be- 
tween James II. and the old Earl of Bed- 
ford in the Cpuncil which was held just 
before thp Reyolmion.* This is a very 
striking piece of history; but so far from 
being a proper subject, that it unluckily 
possesseis no one requisite necessary for a 
picture ; it has a retrospect to other circum- 
stances of history of a very complicatetl 
nature; it marks no general or intelligible 
action or passion; and it is necessarily defi- 
cient in th^t variety of heads, forms, ages, 
sexes, and dr^perie^, which sometimes, by 
good management, supply by picturesque 
effect the want of rpal interest in a history. 

• Dalrymple's Memoirs, i. ifi8. This writer has 
quoted no authority for the remarkable anecdote here 
^Uudei to: an inexcusable omission, f.. Mt 
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NOTE XI. VBB6B 106. 
T^fti let the virgin canvas smooth expaad. 
To cUitn ih sketch andtempt the ArtisCf hand^. 

1 wish to understand the last line as 
recommending to the artist to paint the 
sketch previously on canvas, as was the prac- 
tice with Rubens. 

This method of painting the sketch, 
instead of merely drawing it on paper, will 
give a facility in the management of colours, 
ahd in the handling, which the Italian 
Pointers, not having this custom, wanted i 
by habit he will acquire equal readiness in 
doing two things at a time as in- doing 
only one. A Painter, as i have said on an- 
other occasion, if possible, should paint all 
his studies, and consider dtawing only as % 
succedaneum when colours are not at hand. 
This was the practice of the Venetian Fain-, 
ters, and of all those who have excelled 
in colouring; Correggio used to say, C'ha-i 
•vea i suoi dessegni nella stremita de pennelh^ 
The method of Rubens was to sketch 
his composition in colours, with all the 
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i^arts ftiore determined than sketches gene* 
Tally are ; from this sketch his scholars 
advanced the picture as far as they were 
Capable ; after which he retouched the whole 
himself. 

The Painter's operation may be divided 
Into three parts j the planning which implies 
the sketch of the general composition; the 
transferring that design to the canvas ; and 
the finishing or retouching the whole. If, 
for dispatch, the Artist looks out for 
assistltice, it js in the middle stage only 
hfe cafl receive it j the first and last ope- 
ration must be ^e work of his own hand. 

NOTE XII. Verse 108. 

Then hold Invention all thy powers diffuse^ 
Of all ^hy Sisters thou the noblest muse. 

The Invention of a Painter consists not in 
inventing the subject, but in a capacity of 
forming in his imagination the subject in a 
manner best accommodated toiiis art, though 
wholly borrowed frcimPoets, Historians, or 
popular tradition. For this purpose he has 
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full as miich to do, and perhaps more, than 
if the very story was invented ; for he is 
bound to follow the ideas which he has 
received, and to translate them (if I may use 
the expression) into another art. In this 
iranslation the Painter's invention lies j he 
must in a manner new-cast the whole, and 
model it in his own imagination : to make 
it a Painter's nourishment, it must pass 
through a Painter's mind. Having received 
pn idea of the psthetick and grand in intellect^ 
he has next tp consider how to make it cor- 
respond with wh*t i$ touching and awful to 
the eye, which is a business by itself. But 
here begins what in the language of Painters 
is called Invention, which includes not only 
the composition, or the putting the whole 
together, and the disposition pf ev^ry indivi- 
dual part, but likewise the management of 
the back-ground, the effect of light apd sha- 
dow, and the attitude of every figure or ani- 
inal that is introduced or makes a p^rt of the 
work. 

Composition, which is the principal part 
of the Invention of a Painter, is by far the 
greatest difficvilty he has to encounter, 
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Everyman that can paint at all, can execute 
individual parts ; but to keep those parts in 
due subordination as relative to a whole, re- 
quires a comprehensive view of the art, that 
more strongly implies genius, than perhaps 
any other quality whatever, R. 

NOTE XIII. Verse 118. 
F%ki and faithful to the Uslorick fage^ 
Express the customs, manners, forms, and age. 

. Though the Painter borrows his subject, 
he considers his art as not subservient to any 
other. His business is something more than 
assisting the Historian with explanatory 
figures : as soon as he takes it into his hands, 
he adds, retrenches, transposes, and moulds 
it anew, till it is made fit for his own art ; 
he avails himself of the privileges allowed to 
Poets and Painters, and dares every thing to, 
accomplish his end, by means correspondent 
to that end,— to impress the Spectator with 
the same inteifest at the sight of his. repre- 
sentation, as the Poet has contrived to impress 
on the Reader;by his description: (he enii is 
the same in both cases, though the means are 
and must be different. Ideas intended to- he 
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conveyed to the mind by one sense, caniiof 
lilways, with equal success, be conveyed by 
another: our author therefore has recotn-i 
ttiended to us elsewhere to be attentive 
** On what may aid our art,and\!i'hat destroy. v.£98j 
Even the Historian takes great liberties with 
facts, in order to interest his readers, and 
makes his narration more delightful; miich 
greater right has the Painter to do this, who^ 
though his work is called History- Paintings 
gives in reality a poetical repres«itation of 
events. Rj 

ilOTE XiV. YjLstt Ijo. 
l^r paint conspicuous on the foremost plaH 
What^er isfdhe, irxpertiaent, or vain. 

This precept, so obvious to common sense^ 
appears superfluous, till we recollect tha€ 
some of the greatest Painters have been guilty 
of a breach of it ; for, not *o mention PauJ 
Veronese or Rubens, whose principles, as 
ornamental Painters, would allow great 
latitude in introducing animals, or whatev«P 
they might think necessary, to contrast or 
make the composition more picturesque, we 
can no longer wonder why ih* Poet has 
a 
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thougiit it worth setting a guard against this 
impropriety, when we find th'at such men as 
Raffaelle ind the Caracci, in their greatest 
and most serious worka, have irrtroduced on 
the foreground inean and frivolous .citcum- 
stances. 

Such im proprieties, to do justice tp the 
more modern Painters, areaeldoHi foynd ia 
their wojk*. The only excuse that can he 
made for those great Artists, is their living 
in an age when it was the custom to raiK.thp 
■Judicrous with the serious, and when Poetry 
as well as Painting gave into this fashion. JBL. 

NOTE XV. VosE 124. 
This rare, this arduous task no rides can leach. 

This must'be -meant to refer*© Invtution, 
•and not to ths precepts immediately pre- 
•Ceding; which telating -only to the mecha- 
nical disposition of the wofk, cannot be sup- 
posed to be out of the reach ^ the Yules df 
art, or not to fee Acquired but by the assist- 
ance of superrifttural power. "R. 
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NOTE XVI. Verse 12?. 
Prometheus rav'tsKdfrom the Car of Day. 

After the lines in the original of this pas-^ 
sage, there comes in one of a proverbial casf , 
taken from Horace*: Non uti Dsdaliami 
licet omnibus ire Corinthum." I could not 
introduce a version of this with any grac?e 
into the conclusion of the sentence ; and iii- 
deed I do not tbJnk it connects well in the 
original. It certainly conveys no truth df 
importance, nor adds much to what weilt 
before it. I suppose, therefore, I shall be 
pardoned for having taken no notice of it in 
my translation. 

, Mr. Ray, in his collection of Eflglish. 
proverbs, brings this of Horace as a parallel 
to a ridiculous English oncj viz. Ev^ man's 
note will not make a sboeing-horn. It is cer- 
tain, were a proverb here introduced, it ought 
to be of English growth .to suit an English 
translation i but this, alas I would not fit my 

• Horace's line runs thus, (Epistle 17, Book I. line 36.) 
Non cutvis homini contingit adire CoriRthum. M. 
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J>urpose, and Mr. Ray gives us no other. I 
hold mySelf, thereforfe, excusable for leaving 
thfe line untranslated. 

NOTE XVir. VEESii 130. 
Till all complete the gradual wonder shone. 
And vanquisk'd Nature ownd herself outdone. 

In strict propriety; the Grecian Statues only 

excel nature by bringing together such an 

assemblage of beautiful parts aa Nature was 

never known to bestow on one object i 

For earth-born graces sparingly impart 

The symmetry supreme of perfect art. v. 68; 

It must be remembered, that the compo- 
nent parts, of the most perfect Statue never 
can excel nature, — that we can form no idea 
of beauty beyond her works : we can only 
make this rare assemblage i an assemblage so 
rare, that if we,are to give the name of Mon- 
ster to what is uncommon, we might, in the 
Iverds of the Duke of Buckingham, call it 
A faoldess Monster which the world ne'er saw. R. 
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NOTE XVm. Versb 1*4. 
Learn then from Greece, ye youths, Preportiuft Uxn, 
Inform d by her, each just posiiion draw. 

Du Piles has, in his note on this passage, 
given the measures of a human body, as 
taken by Fresnoy from the statues of the 
ancients, which aK here transcribed: 

** The Ancients have commonly aHowed 
eight heads to their figures, though some of 
-them have but seven j but we ordinarily di- 
vide the figures into ten faces*; that is to say, 
from the crown of the bead to tiie sole of the 
foot, in the following manner : 

'* From the crown of the head to the fore- 
head is the third part of a fate. 

'* The face hegins at the root of the low- 
est hairs which are upon the forehead, and 
ends at the bottom of the chin. 

" The face i& divided into three propot- 
tionable parts; the first contains the forehead, 
the second the nose, and the third the mouth 



* This depends on the age and quality of the persons. 
The Apollo and Venus of MedicU have more than ten 
faces. R. 
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and the chin ; from the chin to the pit betwixt 
the oollar-bones are two lengths of a nose. 

*' From the pit betwixt the collar-bones 
to the bottom of the breast, one face, . 

** From the bottom of the- breasts to the 
naval, one face+, 

" From the naval to the geaitorie$, one 
face J. 

*' From the genitcffies to the upper part 
of the knee, two faces. 

** The knee contains half a face, 

** From the lower part of the Jcnee to the 
wikJe, two faces. 

'* From the ankle to the sole of tlu foot, 
faalf a &oe. 

** A man, when bis anas «re stretched 
jftUt, is, from the longest finger of his right 
hand to the longest of his left, as broad a^ 
he is long. 

*' From one side of the bfcasts to the 
Other, two faces. 

f Tfae Apollo has a noie store. R. 

% The Apollo has half a nose more; and tlie upper half 
of the Venus de Medicifi is to tb£ lower part of the belly. 
mi QOtto the privy-paits. R. 
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■' The bone of the arm, called Humeras, 
is the length of two faces from the shoulder 
to the elbow. 

" From the end of the elbow to the root 
of the little finger, the bone called Cubitus, 
with part of the hand, contains two faces. 

" From the box of the shoulder-blade to 
the pit berwixt the collar-bones, one face. 

" If you would be satisfied in the mea- 
sure of breadth, from the extremity of one 
finger to the other, so that this breadth 
should be equal to the length of the body, 
you must observe, that the boxes of the el., 
bows with the humerus, and of the humerus 
with the shoulder blade, bear the proportion 
of half a face when the arms are stretched out. 
" The sole of the foot is the sixth part 
of the figure. 

" The hand is the lerjgth of a face. 
■' The thumb contains a nose. 
" The inside of the arm, from the place 
where the muscle disappears, which makes 
the breast, (called the Pectoral muscle,) to 
the middle of the arm, four noses. 

" Frpm the middle of the arm to the be- 
ginning of the head, five noses. 
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" The longest toe is a nose long. 
** The two utmost parts of the teats; and 
the pit betwixt the collar-bones of a woman, 
make an equilateral triangle, 

*'.For the breadth of the limbs, no pre- 
cise measures can be given, because the mea- 
sures themselves are changeable, according 
to the quality of the persons, and according 
to the movement of the muscles." Du 
' Piles. 

The measures of the ancient statues, by 
Audran, appear to be the most useful, as 
they are accompanied with the outline of 
the figures which are mo$t distinguished for 
correctness. K. 

NOTE XIX. Vebse 150. 
But chief from her thalfiowmg outline take, — - 
The French editor,* who republished this 
poem in the year 1753, (eighty-five years 
later than the first edition of Du Piles,) re- 
marks here, that Noel Coypel, (called Coy- 

* He calls himself, in the Paris edition, intitled, " L' 
Ecole d'Uranie," Lc Sieur M. D. Q. The Abbe De 
Marsy's Poem, intitled, Piclura, is annexed to Du frc^- 
noy's in that edition, 
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pel le Pousain.) in a discourse which he pub^ 
lished and addressed to the Freftch Academy 
says, ** That all which pur Author has d&, 
livered concerning outlines (c^nHun) in this 
passage, does not appear to him to convey 
?iny precise or certain rules. He adds, that 
it is indeed almost a thing impossible tq 
give them, particularly in what regards 
grace and elegance of outline. Anatomy 
and proportion, according to him, may enabla 
a person to design with correctness, but can- 
pot give that noble part of the ^rt, which 
pught to be attributed tp the mind or under^ 
standing, according to which it is more or 
less delicate." I think Fresnoy has hinted 
the very same thirig more than once; and, 
perhaps, like Coypel, lays too great a stres? 
on the mental faculty, which we call Strength 
of Genius: but the consideration, of t|ii3 
does not come within the proviiKe which I 
have allotted myself in these critical luites. 

- ■ ■ u: 
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NOTE XX. Vebsb 163. 

Tet deem not. Youths, that Ferspeciive can give 
T%ose charms complete, hy xvhiehjiouf works shall live. 

The translator has softeped, if not changed 
the text, which boldly pronounces that Per- 
spective cannot be depended on as a certain 
rule. Fresnoy was not aware that he was 
arguing from the abuse of the Art of Per- 
spective, the business of which is to repre- 
sent objects as they appear to the eye, or as 
they are delineated on a transparent plane 
. placed between the spectator and the object. 
The rules of Perspective, as well as all other 
rules, may be injudiciously applied; and it 
must be acknowledged that a misapplication 
of them is but too frequently found even in 
the works of the most considerable artists. 
It is not uncommon to see a figure on the 
fbr^round represented near twice the size of 
another which is supposed to be removed 
but a few feet behind it : this, though true 
according io rule, will appear rnonstrous. 
This error proceeds from placing the point 
of distance too near the point of sight, by 
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which means the diminution of objects is so 
sudden as to appear unnatural, unless you 
• stand SQ near the picture a^ tlie point of dJsr 
tfince requires, which would b^ tpp near foy 
the eye to comprehend the whole picture ; 
whereas, if the point of distance is removed 
so far as the spectator may be supposed to 
stand in order to see commodiously, and 
take within his view the whole, the figures 
behind would then suffer under no such vio- 
lent diminution. Du Piles, in his note on 
this passage, endeavours to confirm Fresnoy 
in his prejudice, by giving an instance which 
proves, as he imagines, the uncertainty of 
the art. He supposes it employed to deli- 
neate the Trajan Pillar, the figures on which, 
being, as he says, larger at the top than the 
bottom, would counteract the effects of per- 
spective. The folly of thi? needs no com- 
ment. I shall only observe, by the way, 
that the fact is not true, the figures on that 
pillar being all of the same dimensions. R. 
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NOTE XXI. Vebse 162. 

Yel deem not, Y43utks, that Perspective can give 
Those charms complete ^ bywhichyour worts skalllhe, 

I plead guilty to the charge in the preced- 
ing note. I have tr3nslated the passage, as 
if the text had been ad complementum gra- 
phidos, instead of aut, and consequently 
might have been thus construed : '* Perspec- 
tive cannot be said to be a sure rule or guide 
to the complete knowledge of Painting, but 
only an assistance, &c." This I did to 
make the position more consonant to truth ; 
and I am pleased to find that it agrees much 
better with Sir Joshua's annotations than the 
original would have done. Du Plies, in the 
former part of Hjs note, (which I know not 
for what reason Mr. Dryden omitted,) says 
thus : " It is not in order to reject Perspec- 
tive that ^he Autjior speaks thus ; for he 
advises it elsewhere in his poem*, as a 
stfjdy absolutely necessary. Nevertheless, 
J own this passage is not quite clear, yet it 

^ I suppose he alludes to the 509th line : * 

In ^eomelr^li^rius arte parumper adulti, M. 
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was not my fault that the Author did not 
make it more intelligible ; but he was so 
much trended with some persons who knew 
nothing of Painting in general^ s^ve only 

the part of Perspective, in which they made 
the whole art of it to consist, that he would 
never be persuaded to recall the expression, 
though I fully convinced him, that every 
thing these people said was not of the least 
consequence." Du Piles seems to tell this 
tale (so little to the credit of his friends 
judgement) merely to make himself of con- 
sequence ; for my own part, I can hardly 
be persuaded that a person who has trans- 
lated a work so inaccurately as Pu Piles has 
done this, " did it under the Author's own 
cye» and corrected it till the version was en- 
tirely to his own mind," which, in his 
preface, he asserts was the case. 

NOTE XXII. VEESE174. 
Tel to each separate form adapt with care 
Stich limhSi surh robes, such attitude and air^ 

As best befit the head, 

As it is necessary, for the sake of varje^yt 
that figures not only of different ages, but of 
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different forms and characters, be introduced 
in a work where many figures are required, 
care must be taken that those different cha- 
racters have a certain consonance of parts 
among themselves, such as is generally found 
in nature : a fat face, for instance, is usually 
sccompanied with a proportional degree of 
corpulency of body j an aquiline nose for 
the most part belongs to a thin countenance, 
with a body and limbs corresponding to it j 
but these are observations which must occur 
to every body. 

Yet there are others that are not so obvious ; 
and those who have turned their thoughts 
this way, may form a probable conjecture 
concerning the form of the rest of the figure 
from a part, — from the fingers, or from a 
single feature of the face : for instance, those 
who are born crook-backed have commonly 
a. peculiar form of lips and expression in 
the mouth, that strongly denotes that de- 
formity. R. 
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NOTE XXIII. Verse 178. 
Learn action from the dumb, the dumh shaS teach 
Haw hafpest to suf^ly the want of speech. 

Gesture is a language we are bom with, 
and is the most natural way of expressing our- . 
selves: Painting may be said therefore in this 
reispect to have the superiority over Poetry. 

Fresnoy, however, certainly means here 
persons either born dumb, or who are be- 
come so from accident or violence ; and the 
translator has, therefore, rendered his mean- 
ing justly : but persons who are born dumb 
are commonly deaf also, and their gestures 
are usually extravagant and forced ; and of 
those who have become dumb by accident or 
violence examples are too rare to furnish the 
Painter with sufficient observation. I would 
wish therefore to understand the rule, as dic- 
tating to the Artist, to observe how persons, 
with naturally good expressive features, are 
affected in their looks and actions by any 
spectacle or sentiment which they see or 
hear, and to copy the gestures which they 
then silently make use of: byt he should 
ever take these lessons from nature only. 
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and not imitate her at second-hand, as many 
French Painters do, who appear to take their 
ideas, not only of grace and dignity, but of 
emotion and passion, from their theatrical 
heroes ; which is imitating an imitation, and 
often a false or exaggerated imitation. . R! 

NOTE XXIV. Verse ISO. 
Fair in the front, in all the Naze of light. 
The Hero of thy piece should meet the sight. 

There can be no doubt that this figure 
should be laboured in proportion as it claims 
the attention of the spectator, but there is nd 
necessity that it should be placed in the 
middle of the picture, or receive the principal 
light; this conduct, if always observed, 
would reduce the art of Composition to too 
great a uniformity. 

It is sufficient,^ if the place he holds, or 
the attention of the other figures to him, de- 
note him the hero of the piece. 

The principal figure may be too principal. 
The harmony of composition requires that 
the inferior characters bear some proportion, 
according to their several stations, to the hero 
of the work. 
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This rule, as enforced by Fuesnoy, may 
be said more prc^erly to belong to the art 
in its infant state, or to be directed to yotuig 
students as a Brst precept ; but the more ad*- 
vanced, know that such an apparent artificial 
disposition would be in reality for that reason 
inartificial. R. 

NOTE XXV, VeBSBioa. 
}n every figtwed grouf ihejudpng e^» 
Demands the charms of contrarielji. 

The rule of contrasting figures, or groups, 
is not only universally known and adc^red^ 
but it is frequently carried to such excess, 
that our Author might, perhaps, with more 
propriety have fixed his caution on the other 
side, and recommended to the artist, not to 
destroy the grandeur and simplicity of hi$ 
design by violent and affected contrasts. 

The artless uniformity of* the oompositioos 
of the old Gothick Painters is far preferable 
to this false refinement, this ostentatious dis- 
play of academick art. A grvater degree of 
contrast and \ax\tty may be allowed in th* 
picturesque or ornamental style j but we must 
not forget that they are the natural enemies 
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of simplicity, and consequently of the grand 
-style, and destroy that tolevtn majesty, that spfi 
rtpoie, wiiich is produced in a great measure 
by regularity and uniformity. 

An instance occurs to me where those tMm 
'qualities are -separately exhibited by two gr^t 
Painters, Rubens and Titian. The pictuie 
xt£ Rubens is in the Church of St. Augustine 
at Antwerp ; the subject (if that may be 
called a subject where no story Is repot^ 
rented) i« the Virgin and infant Christ, 
■placed high In the picture on a pedestal, with 
tnaiiy saitits about them, and as many bdov 
:tbcm, with others on the steps, to serve afi 
a link to unite the upper and lower part oT 
the picture. 

The conxposickm of this picbttre is porfisot 
in its kiod ,• the artist has shown the gwatest 
aJcill in disposing and contrasting more than 
twenty figures without confusion and with- 
out crowding ; the whole appearing as much 
animated and in motion as it is possible, 
where nothing is to be done. 

The picture of Titwin, which w* would 
©ppose to this, is in the church of the Frari 
at Venice. The peculiar character of this 
6 
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piece is Grandeur and Simplicity, shield 
proceed in a great measure from the regularity 
of the composition, two of the pEincipal 
figures being represented kneeling directly 
opposite to each other, and nearly in the 
same attitude j this is what few Painters 
would have had the courage to venture : 
Rubens would certainly have rejected so un- 
picturesque a mode of composition, had it 
occurred to him. 

Both those pictures are equally excellent 
in their kind, and may be said to characte- 
rise their respective authors. There is a 
bustle and animation in the work of Rubens j 
a quiet, solemn majesty in that of Titian. 
The excellence of Rubens is the picturesque 
effect which he produces. The superiof" 
merit of Titian is in the appearance of being 
above seeking after any such artificial ex- 
cellence*. R. 

^ See the Journey to Flanders and Holland.VoI. 
II. p. 310, where the subject of this note is more fully 
treated. The fair transcript of that Journey having beta 
written about the same time that these notes were com- 
posed, our author took from thence the illustratioD which 
he has made use of here. £. M. 
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JfOtEKXVI. Versb*!?, 



- w> sdll should Uie 



'that iokmA maj'gsiy, that soft repose, 
' lDe«^ io thi cuHoitT vyt, atid only fottnA 
9fini-ifeiti faiF objects fill dn^n^ligreOndi 

It'is slid to have been Annibal Caracci's 
opinion,- that a perfect composition ought 
hot to consist of nidre thah twelve figures, 
.which he thought enough to people three 
" groups, and that iVio're wbiild destroy thai 
majesty and repose so necessary to the gratid 
style of Painting. R. 

Judgement will so the several groups timte^ 
That one comfmtedyAfh^aU meet -the sight* 

Nothing so much breaks in uppa,. aod de- 
stroys this comp8ctnebs> as f hat mode of 
composition which cms in the twiddle the 
figures on the fbreground, though it was 
frequently the practice of the greatest Paint- 
ers, even bf the best age i Michael Angelo 
has it in tbe cmci^xibn of St^ '^terj Raf- 
&eUc in the Caiton of the prtachic^ of St. 

VOL. III^ K . 
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Paul; and Parmigianino often showed only 
the head and shoulders above the base of the 
picture. However, the more modem Paint- 
ers, notwithstanding such authorities, cannot 
be accused of having fallen into this error. 

But, suppose we carry the reformation 
still fanher, and that we do not suffer the 
sides of the picture to cut off any part of 
the figures ; the composition would certainly 
be more round and compact within itself. 
All subjects, it is true, will rwt admit of 
this ; however we may safely recommend it, 
unless the circumstances are very particular, 
and such as are certain to produce some 
striking effect by the bnuh of-^ just a 
rule. R. 

NOTEXXVm. V£»sE243, 

"Nor yet to Nature such strict homage pay. 
As not to quit when Genius leads the way ; 
Nor yet, though Genius all his suecow sends. 
Her mmici pow'rs though ready Memory lends. 
Presume from Nature wholly to departs 
For Nature is the ArUtress of Art. 

Nothing in the art requires more attehtioa 
ami judgement, or more of that power of dis- 
6 . 
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crihiination which may not improperly be 
called Genius, than the steering between 
general ideas and individuality : for though 
the body of the work must certainly be com- 
posed by the first, in order to communicate 
a character of grandeur to the whole, yet a 
dash of the latter is sometimes necessary to 
give an interest. An individual model, copied 
with scrupulous exactness, makes a mean 
style, like the Dutch ; and the neglect of an 
_ actual model, and the method of proceeding 
solely from idea, has a tendency to make the 
Fa)n;ter de^nerate into a mannerist. 

In order to keep the . mind in repair, it is 
necessary to replace and refreshen those im- 
pressions of nature which are continually 
wearing away. 

A circumstance mentioned in the life of 
Guido is well worth the attention of Artists. 
He was asked from whence he borrowed his 
idea of beauty, which is acknowledged supe- 
rior to that of any other Painter j he said he 
would shota' all the models he used, and 
ordered a common porter to sit before him, 
from whom he drew a beautiful countenance. 
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This was undoubtedly an exaggeration of His 
conduct { but his intetition was to sho^v that 
he thought it necessary for painters to have 
some model of nature before them, howeva 
rfiey might deviate from it, and cortecl it 
from the idea of perfect beauty which they 
hdveeformed in their minds. 

In Painting It is far better to have a model 
even to depart from, than to have nothing 
fixed and certain to . determine the idea. 
When there is a model, there is somthing , 
to proceed on, something to be corrected ; so 
that even supposing no part is adopted, the 
model has still been not without use. 

Such imbits of intercourse with nature will 
St least create. thAt vari^ which will pre^ 
vent any one from prognosticating, on faeii^ 
infornlied of the subject, what manner of 
Avork the painter is likely to produce j which 
is the most disagreeable character an Ar<is| 
can have. : R+ 
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NOTE XXIX. VE95P26?. 
Peculiar txiil an iifigle forms hesiow. 
There let &^reishn lend iUjinisJi^ ^lo%v. 

When the picture coneists of a single 
figure only, that figure tntwt be eontraited 
in its limbs and drapery with great variety 
of linec; it shooed be as much as possible 
It composition of itself. It may be remarked, 
tliat such a complete figure will never unite 
or make a part of a group ; as en the 
other hand, no figure of a well-fQnducted 
group will stand by itself. A composition, 
where every figure is , such as I suppose 
a single figure ought to be, and those like- 
wise contrasted to each other, which is not 
ttncommon in the works of young artists, 
.produces such an assemblage of artifice and 
affectation as is in the highest degree unna^- 
tural and disgustful. 

There is another circumstance which, 
though not improper in single figures, ought . 
niever to be practised in historical pictures ; 
that of representing any figure as looking out 
of the picture, that is, looking at the person 
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who views the picture. This conduct in 
history gives an appearance to that figure of 
having no connection with the rest ; and 
ought therefore never to be practised except 
in ludicrous subjects. 

It is not certain that the variety recom- 
mended in 3 single figure, can with equal 
success be extended to colouring. The diffi- 
culty will be in diffusing the colours of the 
drapery of this single figure to other distant 
parts of the picture, for this is what harmony 
requires J this difficulty, however, seems to 
be evaded in the works of Titian, Vandycfc, 
and many others, by dressing their single 
figures in black or white. 

Vandyck, in the famous portrait of Car- 
dinal Bentivoglio^ was confined in his dress 
to crimson velvet and white linen : he has, 
therefore, made the curtain in the back-' 
ground of the same crimson co!our, uid the 
white is diffused by a letter which lies on 
the table -, and a bunch of flowers is likewise 
introduced for the same purpose. R. 
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NOTE XXX. Vebsb 375. 
Not on the form in stiff adhesion laid. 
But well relieved by gentle light and shade. 

The disposing of the drapery so as to 
appear to ding close round the limbs, is a 
kind of pedantry which young Painters are 
very apt to fall into, as it carries with it a 
relish of the learning acquired from the 
ancient statues ; but they should recollect 
there is not the same necessity for this prac- 
tice in painting as in sculpture. R. 

NOTE XXXI. Verse 297. 

But sparingly thy earth-horn stores unfold^ 
jVbf load with gemStnor lace with tawdry gold. 

Finery of all kinds destroys grandeur, 
which in a great measure proceeds from sim- 
plicity ;. it may, however, without impro- 
priety be introduced into the ornamental style, 
, ^uch as that of Rubens and Paul Veronese. 

R. 
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Thai vajesjy, that gra&e^ so rare^ £ive» 
To mortal man, not taught by art, hut heaven._ 

It is undoubtedly tcue, ar^d perfectly ,oh-^ 
vique, that every part pf the art hgts a gra*;© 
belonging to it, which, to smiefy and. cap-« 
tiyate the mincl, mpst b^ superadded, tQ-r^Qr:! 
jectfies*. Tbij.excejience» however e:?tpreST 
ged, whether ^e call it Qenii^,-'y:a5te, or 
thp Gift of. fleaven, | am (xju^dept vo»jf bft 
acquired : or the Artist may certainly be put 
into that train by which, it 5.haU be acquired j; 
, though he imust, in a great theasure, teach 
himself by a, continual cbntempUtipn bf the 
works of those Painters, who are acknOw-' 
ledged to excel in grace and majesty : this 
>viH teach him to look for it in n^turd. and 
industry will giVe btm the paiytlT' of ex Jt^rWst 
ing it pn canvas. • '-Ri 
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NQTE XXXIIL VBHSB3I9. 
7^ hut, thy rw^st task rtm»m tttttaldf 
Paifk» to fiami find spntuMit ar^oid. 

This is truly the noblest task, and is the 
finishing of the fabrick of the art : to attempt 
this' summit of excellence, without having 
first laid the foundation of habitual correctness, 
ifiay indeed be said to build castles in the air. 

Every part which goes to the composition 
of a picture, ever} inanimate objects, are 
tapable to a certain degree of conveying sen- 
timent, and contribute their share to the 
general purpose of, striking the imagination 
pf the spectator. The disposition of light, 
or the folding of drapery, will give some- 
times a gen'erai air of grandeur to tjie whole 
work. . R. 

NOTE XXXIV. VBH9B335. 

By tedions toil no passions are exprest, 

JJis haridvoho feels tienislrot^^sipumtstifmiest, _ 

A Painter, whatever he may feel, will nbt 
be able to express it on canvas, without 
having recourse to a' recolledibn of those 
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^^rjnciples by which the passion required is 
expressed. The mind thus occupied, is not 
Jikeiy at the same time to be possessed with 
the passion which he is representing. An 
image may be ludicrous, and in its first con- 
ceptitxi make the Painter laugh as well as 
the Spectator ; but the difficulty of his art 
makes the Painter, in the course of his work, 
equally grave and serious, whether he i$ 
employed CHI the tpost Judicrous, or the most 
solemn subject. 

However, we may, without great violence, 
suppose this rule to mean no more, than that 
a swisibility is required in the Artist, so 
that he should be capable of conceiving tb? 
passion properly before he sets ^bovt repre- 
senting it on canvas. R, 

NOTE XXXV. Veese 325. 

•Sj fediwsieii jw passions are exprest^ 

His band -who feels them strongest paints them ^est: 

"The two verses of the text, notwith-t 
standing the air of antiquity which they 
appear. to have, seeih most probably to be the 
avthot's own/' says the late French editor i 
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but I suppose, as I did on a similar adagt 
before, that the thought is taken from anti- 
quity. With respect to my translation, I 
beg leave to intimate, that by feeling the 
passions strongest, I do not mean thtf a 
passionate man will make the best painKr of 
the passions, but he who has the clearest con- 
ception of them, that is, who feels their e£> 
feet on the countenance of other men, as in 
great actors on the stage, and in persons in real 
life strongly agitated by them ; perhaps my 
translation would have been clearer and morp 
consonant with the above judicious expli- 
cation of Sir Joshua Reynolds, if it had run 
thus : 

He who conceives them strongest paints them 
best • M. 

NOTE XXXVI. VBBSB348. 

Full late awoke the ceaseless tear to shed 
Forperislid art j — 

The later French editor, who has mo- 
dernized the style of Du Piles*s translation, 
says here, that " he has taken the liberty to 
soften this passage, and has translated Nilsu- 
^rest, by preffue n'ettt instead of DuFiles's 
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version, U nr nous a yjin flesbi 4clemr peirimrtf 
being authorised to nuke this change by the 
lata discavcries of ancioit painting at Her- 
culaneum j" but I Ecarce think that, by thes4 
discoveries, avb have retrieved any thing of 
ancvOTA cohittring, which is the matter herein 
^uestioo, therefore I have giv^a my tranSr 
Jation that turn. Mt 

NOTE XXXVII. Verses^. 
—f^r llote ceUst'ml'iuis 



H^ichZeuicis, aidtd by iht A^uk J^n, 
Gave to ike woftdtr'mg {tw .--r-^— ?. 

' From the various ancient Paintings, which 
have come down to us, we may form a 
judgement with tolerable accuracy of the ex- 
cellencies and the defects of the art amongst 
theanciqcta. 

There t^x^ be no dq^bt, biit that the same 
correctness of design was required from the 
Painter as from the Sculptor; and if what 
"has happened in the case of Sculpture, had 
■likewise .happened 16 regard to their Paint- 
itigs, and we had the good fortune to possess 
"what the Ancients themselves esteemed their 
Sriaster-pieces.f haveno doubt but) we Bhould 
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find tMr figutefe as cwrcwly ^tsy/fi W .tfe* 

What : disposes, rtie^to th^i^k bigger o^, thw 
eolouring than any rertains- qf wicitpt ■'PtiOh 
ing will wtir»n,t, i(, fhe accoiuift which PUtqr 
gives of ^he mo^fi. of .lo^eftMton use4 bjT 
Aj)el)^s ;.-*-diftt .oviev ^is ^nished. pif^ure he 
tiprmd 3. transparent- I«|uid Ukf ink, of 
which the ej&ct wa9 to give bnUiancy. tfnd 
at the same time to lower the too greftt glarfc 
of the colour ! " ^ffoJ -tiifoUila ^ra-atra- 
mento iHmektttita tetivi, ut id ip^urHr^erckaiU 
eldritata cohrum extitaret'-, — et cum n0im€ 
magna, . ne celorum. claritas <Kuktwn itoiem 
o^ntkret." - This p&ssage, though it naajr 
possibty perjtlejc the criticks, is a true aftd 
«n .arttst'hke description of the e%ct :«f 
^lazdng-or. scumbling, such a» was pfa<:ttsefi 
:hy Titian and tlw rest of the Venetian . 
iPainters. This custtmi, ormode of opMatido, 
implies at ieast a true taste of that iA whtch 
the excellence of colcHiriog consists.; Iwhith 
does not prtKeed from-iinc oolpurs, but true 
•colours J from breaking down these fine 
iColooTs which ivould appear too ra^w* to« 
dee|>-toned-bri^xt3iess. Poddip; the AiiinRtt 
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in which Correggio practised the art of glazing 
was still more like that of ApeUes, which 
was only perceptible to those who looked 
close to the picture <»/ manum intnenti demim 
ttppareret i whereas in Titian, and stilt more 
in Bassan and others his imitators, it was 
apparent oh the slightest inspection. Artists 
who may not approve of glazing, must still 
acknowledge, that this practice is not that of 
ignorance. 

- Another circumstance, that tends to pre- 
judice me in favour of their colouring, is the 
account we have of some of their prin- 
cipal painters using but four colours only. 
I am convinced the fewer the colours th« 
cleaner will be the ef{eet of those colours, 
and that four are sufficient to make every 
combination required. Two colours mix^ 
together will not preserve the brightness 
of either of them single, nor will three 
be as bright as two : of this observation* 
simple as it is, an Artist, who wishes to 
colour bright, will know the value. 

In regard to their power of giving pe» 
culiar expressiui, no correct judgement cart 
be formed; but we catmot well suppose 
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ihat men who were capable of giving 
that general grandeur of character which 
IQ eminently distinguishes their works, in 
Sculpture, were incapable of expressing 
peculiar passions. 

As to the enthusiastick commendations 
bestowed on them by their contemporaries* 
I consider them as of no weight. The 
best words are always employed to praise 
the best works : admiration often proceeds 
from ignorance of higher excellence. What 
they ap^ar to have most failed in is com- 
posittoq. both in regard to the grouping. of 
their figures, and the art of disposing the 
Kght and shadow in masses. It is 3{^a- 
rent that this, which makes so considerable 
apart of modem- art, was to them totally 
unknown. 

If the great Painters had possessed this 
excellence, some portion of it would have 
infallibly been diffused, and have been dis- 
coverable in the works of the inferior rank 
of Artists* such as those whose works have 
come down to us, and which nnay be 
considered as on the same rank with the 
Paintings that ornament our publick gar* 
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dens. Supposing out mode*n- pittWes' of 
this rank only were preserved for the inspeC' 
tion of connoisseurs two ^dusdtid ytatS 
hence, the general principles of coiAposi' 
tion would be still discoverable in- those 
pieces : however feebly executed, there 
would be «een an attempt to an unidn of 
the figure with its ground, and some idea 
of disposing both the figures and the lights 
in groups. Now as nothing of this ajM 
pears in what we have o*f tUicitfnt Painting, 
we ftiay conclude that this part of the art 
wai tcolly neglected, or more probably. 
nnknown. 

TTiey ntight, however^ have produced 
single figures which approached peffectiort 
both in drawing and colouring j '^ey might 
excel in a So/o, (in the language of Musi- 
cians,) though they were probably incapable 
of composing a full piece for a concert of 
flifierent instruments. R. 
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■ ■ ■ NOTE XXXVIII. Verse 419. 

Permit not two cnospicuoas lights to shine 
With rival radiance in the same design. 

The sanie right judgement which prb- 
. scribes two equal lights, forbids any two 
objects to be introduced of equal magnitude 
or force, so as to appear td be Competitors 
for the attention of the spectator. This is 
, common ; 'but I do not think it quite so 
common, to extend the rule so far as * it 
ought to be extended: even m colours, 
whether of the warm of cold kind, there 
should be one of each which should be appa- 
rently principal and predonlinate over the 
rest. It must be observed, even in drapery; 
two folds' of the sahie drapery must not be 
of equal rriagnitude. R. 

NOTE XXXIX. V£RSE421. 
Sut yield lo one ahne /he power to blaze, 
'And spread W extemive vigour of its rays. 

Rembrandt frequently practised this rule 
to i degree of affectation, by allowing but 
one mass of light i but the Venetian Painters, 

VOL. III. L 
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and Rubens, who extracted his principles 
from their works, admitted many subordi- 
nate lights. 

The same rules, which have been given in 
regard to the regulation of groups of figures, 
must be observed in regard to the grouping 
of lights / that there shall be a superiority of 
one over the rest, that they shall be separated, 
and varied in their shapes, and that there 
should be at least three lights : the secondary 
lights ought, for the sake of harmony and 
utiion, to be of nearly equal brighmess, 
though not of equal magnitude with the 
principal. 

The Dutch Painters particularly excell^ 
in the management of light and shade, and 
have shown, in this department, that con* 
aummate skill which entirely conceals the 
appearance of art. 

Jan Steen, Teniers, Ostade, DuSart, and 
many others of that school, may be produced 
as instances, and recommended to the young 
Artist's careful study and attention. 

The means by which the Painter works, 
and on which the effect of his picture de- 
pends, are light and shade, warm and coM 
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toioun. That there i«'an art in the manage- 
tnent and dis^sition of those means will be 
easily grikntedi and k is equally certain, that 
this art is to be acquired by a careful exami- 
nation <i£ the works of those who have ex- 
'CeHed in it. 

I shall here set down tJ« result of the ob- 
servations which I have made cm the works 
-of those Artists wh6 appear to have best, 
understood the management of light and 
shad^, and «ho mSy be considered as exam- 
ples f6r imitation in this branch of the art. 

Titian, Paul Vefwwse, ax\d "fintoret, were 
among the first Painters who reduced to a 
•syst«n what was before practised without 
any fixed principle^ and consequently neg- 
lected occasionally. Fr«m the Ven«tian 
Paintera Rubens extracted his scheme of 
composition, which was soon understood 
and adopted by his countiymen, and extended 
■ev£n to this minor Painters of familiar lift in 
the Dutch school. 

When I was at Venice, the method I took 

|o avail myself of thevr principles was this. 

When I observed an extraordinary effect of 

light and shade in any picture, I took a leaf of 

L % 
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. ifiy pocket-book, and darkened every part of 
it in the same gradation of light and shade as 
the picture, leavJngthe white paper untouched 
to represent the light, and this without any 

.attention to the subject or to the drawing of 
the figures. A few trials of this kind will 
be sufficient to give the method of their con- 
duct in the management of their lights. 
After a few experiments I found the paper 
blotted nearly alike : their general practice 
appeared to be, to allow not above a quarter 
of the picture for the light, including in this 
portion both the principal and secondary 
lights J another quarter to be as dark as possi- 
ble ; and the remaining half kept in inezzi>- 
tint or half shadow. 

Rubens appears to have admitted rather 
more light than a quarter, and Rembrandt 
much less, scarce an eighth j by this conduct 
■Rembrandt's light is extremely brilliant, but 
it costs too much j the rest of the picture is 
sacrificed to this one object. That light will 
certainly appear the brightest which is sur- 
rounded with the greatest quantity of shade, 
supposing equal skill in the Artist. 

By this means you may likewise remark 

e 
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tlie various forms and shapes of those lights-, 
as well as the objects on which they are 
flung ; whether a figure, or the sky, a white 
napkin, animals, or utensils, of'ten introdu- 
ced for this purpose only. It may be ob- 
served likewise what portion is strongly re- 
lieved, and how niuch is united with its 
ground j for it is necessary that some part 
(though a small one is sufficient) should be 
sjiarp and cutting against its ground, whether 
it be light on a dark, or dark on a light 
ground, in order to give firmness and dis- 
tinctness to the work; if on the other hand 
it is relieved on every side, it will appear as 
if inlaid on its ground. Such a blotted 
paper, held at a distance from the eye, will 
strike the spectator as something excellent 
* for the disposition of light and shadow, 
though he does not distinguish whether it is 
a history, a portrait, a landscape, dead game, 
or any thing else j for the same principles 
extend to every branch of*he art. 

Whetbetr 1 have given an exact account, 
or made a just division of the quantity of 
light admitted into the works of those Paint- 
ers, is of no very great consequence: let every 
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person examinfi and judge ibr himself: it 
will be sufficient if .1 have suggested a mode 
of examining pictures this way. and one 
means V le^st of acquiring the principles on 
which tbey \vrought. K» 

NOTE XL. VEB8E441. 

yifli onfyjuftlj spread., when to the sight 

A breadth of shade pur^s a kreadth of light. 

The highest finishing is labour in vain, 
tin|ess at the same time there be preserved a 
breadth of light and shadow; it is a quality, 
therefore, that is inore frequently recom- 
mended to students, and insisted upon, that^ 
any other whatever; and, perhaps, for this 
reason, because it is most apt to be neglected, 
the attention of the Artist being so often en- 
tirely absorbed in the detail. 

To illustrate this, we may have recourse to 
Titian's bunch of grapes, which we will 
suppose placed so as to receive a broad light 
and shadow. Here, though each individual 
grape on the light side has its light, and 
shadow, and reflexion, yet altogether they 
piakebut one broad mass of light: theslight-- 
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est sketch, therefore, where this breadth is 
preserved, will have abetter effect, will have, 
more the appearance of coming from a master- 
hand, that is, in other words, will have more 
th« characteristick and general of nature, 
tha^ the most laborious finishing, where this 
breadth is lost or neglected. R. 

NOTE XLI. Versb 469. 

f^ioih mildly mixing,- every social^ 
Viutes the whole in loveliest harmony. 

The same method may be used to acquire 
that harmonious effect of colours, which was 
recommended for the acquisition of light and 
shade; the adding colours to the darkened 
paper; but as those are not always at hand,' 
it may be sufficient, if the picture which you 
think worthy of imitating be considered in 
this light, to ascertain the quantity of warm, 
and the quantity of cold colours. 

The predominant colours. of the picture 
ought to be of a warm mellow kind, red 01 
yellow ; and no more cold colour should be 
introduced than will be just enough to serve 
M a ground or foil to set off and give value 
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to the mellow colours, and never shouli^' 
itself be a principal ; for this purpose a quar- 
ter of the pidure will be sufficient j thosQ' 
cold colours, whether bJye, grey, or green, 
ate lo be dispersed aboqt the ground or sur-' 
rounding parts of the picture, wherever it has 
the appearance of ■ wanting such a foil, bufcj 
sparingly employed in the masses of light. 

I atn confident that an habitual examina- 
tion of the works of those Painters who Ji^vq 
excelled in harinony, will, by degree?, give 
a correctness of eye that will revolt at dis- 
cordant colours, as a musician's ear revolts at 
discordant sounds, , R. 

NOTE XUI. Verse 517. 

Sy meUouing skill ihy ground at distance ea^t, [ 
free.as the alf, and transient as^ts blast, ■ 

By a story told of Rubens, we have hiss 
authority for asseiting, that t<> the effect of 
the picture the back-gtbuhd is of the greatest 
consequence. " ■ ' 

Rubens being cfegired to take under his 
instruction a young pinter, the persoti whq 
recoriimended him, in order to iqduco 
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ItXibens the more readily to take him, said, 
that he ivas already somewhat advanced in 
the art, and that he would be of imme- 
.dJate assistance in his batk-grounds. Rubens 
smiled at his simplicity, and told him, 
that if the youth was. capable of paint-, 
ing hisback-grounds, he stood in no need 
p£. his instructions j that the regulation and 
pianagement of them : required the most 
comprehensiye kho>vledge of the art. This, 
painters know to be no exaggerated account 
of a back-ground, .being fully apprised how 
much the ' effect. oS the picture , depends 
upon it. 

It must be in union with the figure, so as 
not to have the appearance .of being inlaid,. 
like Holbein's portraits,, which are pftea 
on a bright green or: blue gropnd. To 
prevent this effect, the ground must par- 
take of the colour of the figure j or, as ex-< 
pressed in a subsequent line, receive all 
jhe treasures of the palette. The back- 
ground regulates likewise where and in 
>vhat part the figure is to be relieved. When 
the form is beautiful, it is to be seen dis- 
tinctly; when, on the contrary, it is 
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uncoutb or too angular, it majr be lost ia. 
the gFound. Sometimes a light is intio*-. 
duced in order to join and extend the light 
cm the figure, and the dark side of the figure 
is )o6t in a still darker back^ground; for 
the fewn the outlines are which cut 
against the ground, the richer will be the 
effect; as the contrary produces what is 
called the dry manner. 
■ One of the arts of supplying the defect 
of a scantiness of dress by means of the 
back-ground, may be observed iq a whole- 
length portrait by Vandyck, which is in the 
cabinet of the Duke of Montagu : the dress 
of this figure would have had an ungrace- 
ful effect i he has, therefore, by means of 
a light back-ground opposed to the light oi 
the figure, and by the help of a curtaia 
that catches the light near the figure, made 
the effect of (he whole together full and rich 
to the eye, R, 
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NOTE XLIII. Vbrse 5a3, 
The haad that colours •wellmutl folour bright^ 
Hope not that praise to gain ^ sickly white. 

AU the modes of harmony, or of produc* 
JDg that e^ct of colours which is required 
in a picture, may be reduced to three j 
two of which belong to the grand style, 
and the other to the ornamental. 

The first may be called the Roman man- 
per, where the colours are of a full and 
strong body, such as are found in the Trans« 
figuration ; the next is that harmony which 
is produced by what the Ancients called 
the carruptian.oi the colours, by mixing and 
breaking them till there is a general union 
in the whole, without any thing that shall 
bring to your remembrance the Painter's 
palette, or the original colours ; this may 
be called the Bi^ognian style, apd it is this 
hue and effect of colours which . Lodovico 
Carracci seems to have endeavoured to pro- 
duce, though he did not carry it to that 
perfection which we have seen since his 
time in the small works of the Dutch school. 
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particularly Jan Steen; where art is com- 
pletely concealed, and the Painter, like a 
great Orator, never draws the attention from 
the subject on himself. 

The last manner belongs properly to the 
omamenta! style, which we call the Vene*- 
tian. being first practised at Venice, but 
is perhaps better learned from Rubens : here 
the brightest colours possible are admitted, 
with the two extremes of warm and cold, 
and those reconciled by being dispersed over 
the picture, till the whole appears like a 
bunch of flowers. 

As I have given instances from the Dutch 
«chool, where ,the art of breaking colour 
may be learned, we may recommend here 
an attention to the works of Watteau for 
excellence in this florid style of painting. 

To all these diflFerent manners, there are 
some general rules that must never be neg- 
Jeaed. First, that the same colour which 
makes the largest mass, be diffused and 
appear to revive in different parts of the 
pictere ; . for a single colour will make « 
spot or blot. . Even the dispersed fleshr 
colour, which the faces and hands make, 
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requires a principal mass, which is best 
produced by a naked figure ; but where the 
subject will not allow of this, a drapeiy 
approaching to flesh-colour will answer the 
purpose J as in the- Transfiguration, where 
a woman is cloathed in drapery of this 
colour, which makes a principal to all 
the heads and hands of the picture; and, 
for the sake of harmony, the colours, how- 
ever distinguished in their light, should 
be nearly the same in their shadows ; of a. 
- — — — " simple unity of shade, 

" As all were from one single palette spread.'* 
And to give the utmost force, strength, and 
solidity. to the work, some part of the pic- 
ture should be as light and some as dark as 
^possible s these two extremes are then to 
be harmonised and reconciled to each othe r. 

Instances were both of them are used, 
may be observed in two pictures of Rubens, 
which are equally eminent for the force and 
brilliancy faf their effect j one is in the cabi- 
net of the Duke of Rutland, and the other in 
the chapel of Rubens at Antwerp, which 
serves as his monument. In both these 
pictures he has introduced a female figure 
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liressed in black satin, the shadows oif 
which are as dark as pure black, opposed 
to the contraiy extreme of brightness, ctat 
tnake them. 

if to these different manners we add ontf 
more, that in which a silver-grey or pearly- 
tint is predominant, I believe every kind of 
harmony that can be produced by coloura 
will be comprehended. One of the greatest 
examples in this mode is the famous marri- 
age at Cana, in St. George's church at Venicej 
where the sky, which makes a vety consider* 
able part of the picture, is of the lightest 
blue colour, and the clouds perfectly white-i 
the rest of the picture is in the same key, 
wrought from this high pitch. We see like- 
wise many pictures of Guido in this tint ; 
and indeed those that are so, are in his best 
manner. Female figures, angels and chil- 
dren, were the subjects in which Guido 
more particularly succeeded; and to such, 
thecleanness and neatness -of this tint perfectly 
corresponds, and contributes not a little to 
that exquisite beauty and delicacy which so 
much distinguishes his works. To see this 
style in perfection, we must again have re*. 
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course to the Dutch school, particularly to 
the works of the younger Vandervelde, and 
the younger Teniers, whose pictures are 
valued by the connoisseurs in proportion as 
they possess this excellence of a silver tint. 
Which of these di&rent styles ought to be 
preferred, so as to meet every man's idea, 
would be difficult to determine, from the pre- 
dilection which every man has to that mode 
which is practised by the school in which be 
iias been educated; but if any pre<emin«)oe 
is to be given, it must be to that manner, 
wludi stands in the highest estimation with 
mankind in general, and that is the Venetian, 
or rather the maimer of Titian ; which, sint- 
ply considered as producing an effect of co- 
lours, will certainly eclipse with its splen- 
dour Ti^ateTer is brought into competition 
with it. But, as I hinted before, if female 
delicacy and beauty be the principal object of 
the Painter's aim, the purity and clearness ©f 
the tint of Guido will corres^xmd better, ^d 
more contribute to produce it than even the 
glowing tint of Titian. 

The rarity of excellence in any of these 
Styles of colouring sufficiently shows the 
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difficulty of sucfceeding in them." Il may W 
worth the Artist's attention, while he is in 
this pursuit, particularly to guard against 
those errors which seem to be antie'xed to 
or divided by thin partitions from theff 
neighbouring excellence. Thus when he is 
endeavouring to acquire the Roman style,- if 
he is not extremely careful, he falls into a 
hard and dry manner. The flowery colour- 
ing is nearly allied to the gaudy efl^ect of fan- 
painting. The simplicity of the Bologniaa 
style requires the nicest hand to preserve it 
•from insipidity. That of Titian, which 
may be called the Golden manner, when, 
unskilfully managed, becomes what the 
Painters call Foxy ; and the silver degenerates 
into the leaden and heavy manner. None of 
them, to be perfect in their way, will bear 
any union with each other: if they, are hot 
distinctly separated, the eflfect of the picture' 
will be feeble and insipid, without any mark 
or distinguished character. B:* 
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NOTEXLIV. Versb 538. 

On thai high-Jimsh'd form let paint hestow 
Her midtught shadow, her meridian glow. 

it is indeed a rule adopted by many Paint- 
ers to admit in no part of the back-ground, 
or on any object in the picture, shadows of 
equal strength with those which are employ- 
ed on the principal figure j but this produces 
a false representation. With deference to our 
Author, to have the strong light and shadow 
there alone, is not to produce the best natural 
effect J nor is it authorised by the practice of 
those Painters . who are most distinguished 
for harmony of colouring : a conduct there- 
fore, totally contrary to this is absolutely 
necessary, that the same strength, the same 
tone of colour, should be diffused over the 
whole picture. 

I am no enemy to dark shadows. The 
general deficiency to be observed in the works 
of the Painters of the last age, as well as in- 
deed of many of the present, is a feebleness 
of effect J they seem to be too much afraid 
of those midnight shadows, which alone' 
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give the power of nature, and without which 
a picture will appear like one wholly wanting 
solidity and strength. The lightest and gay- 
est style requires this foil to give it force and 
brilliancy. 

There is another fault prevalent in the 
modem Painters, — the predominance of a 
grey leaden colour over the whole picture : 
this is more particularly to be reniarked 
when their works hang in the same room 
with pictures well and powerfully coloured. 
These two deficiencies, the want of strength, 
and the want of mellowness or warmth, are 
often imputed to the want of materials ; 
as if we had not such good colours as those 
Painters whose works we so much admife 1 

R. 

NOTE XLV. Vehse. 579- 

Know he that weUhegins has half ateUev^d 
His des tin' d work, —~ 

Those Masters are the best models to be- 
gin with who have the fewest faults, and 
who are the most regular in thjs conduct of 
their work. The first studies ought rather 
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to be made on their performances than on the 
productions of eccentrick Genius : where 
striking beauties are mixed withgreat defects, 
the student will be in danger of mistaking 
, blemishes for beauties, and perhaps the 
beauties may be such as he is not advanced 
enough to attempt. R, 

NOTEXLVI. Vehse 584. 
— ' — his erroneous lines 



Will to the soul that poison rank conv^. 
Which life's best length shall fail to purge away. 

Taste will be unavoidably regulated by 
what is continually before the eyes. It were 
therefore well if young students could be de- 
barred the sight of any works that were not 
free from gross faults, till they had well 
formed, and, as I may say, hardened their 
judgement : they might then be permitted to 
look about them, not only without fear of 
vitiating their taste, but even with advantage; 
and would often find great ingenuity and ex- 
traordinary invention in works which are 
under the influence of a bad taste. R. 
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As surely charms that voluntary style, 

fVhlch careless flays and seems to mock at toil. 

This appearance of ease and facility may 
be called the Grace or Genius of jhe mecha- 
nical or executive part of the art. There is 
undoubtedly something fascinating in seeing 
that done with careless ease, which others do 
.with I^orious difficulty: the spectator un- 
avoidably, by a kind of natural instinct, feels 
that general animation with which the h^nd 
of the Artist seefns to be inspired. 

Of all Painters Rubens appears to claim 
the first rank for facility, both in the inven- 
tion and in the execution of his work : it 
makes so great a part of his excellence, that 
if we take it away, half at least of his repu- 
tation will go with it, R. 

NOTE XLVIII. Veese 6i7- 
Yhe eye each ohvions error swift descries ; 
Hold then the compass only in the eyes. 

A Painter who relies on his compass, leans 
on a prop which will not support him : there 
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are few parts of his figures but what are fore- 
shortened more or less, and cannot, therefore 
be drawn or corrected by measures. Though 
he begins his studies with the compass in hts 
hand as we learn a dead language by gram- 
mar, yet, aftei" a certain time, they are both 
flung aside, and in their place a kind of me- 
chanical correctness of the eye and ear is sub- 
stituted, which operates without any consci- 
pus effort of the mind. R. 

NOTE XLIX. Verse 620. 
Give to the dictates of the learrid respect > 

There are few spectators of a Painter's 
work, learned or unlearned, who, if they 
can be induced to speak their real sensations, 
would not be profitable to the Artist, The 
only opinions of which no use can be made, 
are those of half-learned connoisseurs, who 
have quitted nature and have not acquired 
art. That same sagacity which makes a 
man excel in his profession must assist him 
in the proper use to be made of the judgement 
of the learned, and the opinions of the vul- 
gar. : Of many things the vulgar ai« as 
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competent judges as the tnost learned con- 
noisseur ; of the portrait, for instance, of 
an animal i or, perhaps, of the trutli of 
the representations of some vulgar passions. 
It must be expected that the untaught 
vulgar will carry with them the same want 
of right taste in the judgement they make of 
the effect or character in a picture as they 
do in life, and prefer a strutting figure and 
gaudy colours to the grandeur of simplicity; 
but if this same vulgar person, or even an 
infant, should mistake for dirt what was in- 
tended to be a shade, it might be apprehend- 
ed that the shadow was not the true colour of 
nature, with almost as much certainty as if 
the observation had been made by the most 
able connoisseur. R. 

NOTE L. Verse 703. 

Know that ere perfect taste matures the wind. 
Or perfect practise to that taste hejo'ind, — 

However admirable his taste may be, he 
is but half a Painter who can only conceive 
his subject, and is without knowledge of 
the ctiechanical parf of his art ; as on the 
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Other hand his skill may be said to be thrown 
away, who has employed his colours on sub- 
jects that create no interest from their beauty, 
their character, or expression. One part 
often absorbs the whole mind to the neglect 
of the rest ! the young Students, whilst at 
Rome, studying the works of Michael An- 
gelo and RafFaelle, are apt to lose all relish 
for any kind of excellence, except what is 
found in their works. Perhaps going after- 
wards to Venice they may be induced to 
think there are other things required, and 
that nothing but the most superlative excel- 
lence in design, character, and dignity of 
style, can atone for a deficiency in the orna- 
mental graces of the art. Excellence must 
of course be rare j and one of the causes of 
its rarity, is the necessity of uniting qualities 
which in their nature are contrary to each 
other; and yet no approaches can be made 
towards perfection without it. Every art or 
profession requires this union of contrary- 
qualities, like the harmony of colouring, 
which is produced by an opposition of hot 
and cold hues. The Poet and the Painter 
must unite to the warmth that accompanies 
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a poetical imagination, patience and pers&. 
verance ; the one in couriting syllables and 
toiling for a rhyme, and the other in labour- 
ing the minute parts, and finishing the detail 
of his works, in order to produce the great 
effect he desires : they must both possess 
a comprehensive mind that takes in the 
whole at. one view, and at the same time 
an accuracy of eye or mind that distinguishes 
between two things that, to an ordinary 
spectator, appear the same, whether this 
consists iri tints or words, or the nice dis- 
crimination oil which expression and elegance 
depend. (<., 

NOTE LI. Vbkse 7 15. 

While free from prejudice _your active ^yf 
Preserves its first unsullied furtiy. 

Prejiidice is generally used in a, bad sense, 
to imply a pr^ilection, not founded on 
reason or nature, in favour of 2. particular 
jnaster, or a particiilar mj(nner, and therefore 
ought to be opposed \yith ^11 our force j but 
totally to eradicate in advanced age what has- 
so much assisted us in our youth, is a point 
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to which we cannot hope to arrive. The 
difficulty of conquering this prejudice is to 
be considered in the number of those causes 
which makes excellence so very rare. 

Whoever would make a rapid progress in 
any art or science, must begin by having 
great confidence in, and even prejudice in 
favour of, his instructor; but to continue to 
think him infallible, would be continuing 
forever in a state of infancy. 

It is impossible to draw a line when the 
Artist shall begin to dare to examine and 
criticise the works of his Master, or of the 
greatest master-pieces of artj we can only 
say, that his progress to this capacity will 
be gradual. In proportion as the scholar 
learns to analyse the excellence of the Masters 
he esteems, — in proportion as he comes 
exactly to distinguish in what that excellence 
consists, and refer it to some precise rule 
gnd fixed standard, in that proportion he 
becomes free. When he ^has once laid hold 
of their principle, he will see when they 
deviate from it, or fail to come up to itj 
so that it is in reality through his extreme 
admiration of, and blind deference to, thes6 
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masters, (without which he never would 
have employed an intense application to 
discover the rule and scheme of their works,) 
that he is enabled, if I may use the expres- 
sion, to emancipate himself, even to get 
above them, and to become the judge of 
those of whom he was at first the humble 
disciple. R. 

NOTE LII. Verse 721. 
fVlien duly taught each geometr'tck rule, 
jipproach with awful step the Grecian school. 

The first business of the student is to be 
able to give a true represeptation of what- 
ever object presents itself, just as it appears 
to the eye, so as to amount to a deception ; 
and the geometrick rules of perspective are 
iiicluded in this study. This is the language 
of the art; which appears the more necessary 
to be taught early, from the natural repug- 
nance which the mind has to such mechanical 
labour, after it has acquired a relish for its 
higher departments, . 

The next step is to acquire a knowledge 
of the beauty of Form; for this purpose he 
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is recommended to the study of the Grecian 
Sculpture; and for composition, colouring,, 
and expression to the great works at Rome, 
Verrice, Parma, and Bologna: he begins now 
to look for those excellencies which address 
themselves to the imagination, and considers 
deception as a scaffolding to be, now thrown 
aside, as of no importance to this finished 
fabrick. , , R, 

NOTELIII. VERSP725. 

forest, no pause, till all her eracet knvusn, 
A happy habit makes each graceyour own, 

: To acquire this excellence, something 
more is required than measuring statues or 
copying pictures. . 

I am confident the wprks of th? ancient 
sculptures were produced, not by measuring 
but in consequence of that correctness of 
eye which they had acquired by long habit, 
which served theiji at all times, and on all 
occasions, when the compass would fail. 
There is no reason why the eye should not 
])e capable of acquiring equal precision antj 
6 
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exactness with the organs of hearing or 
speaking. We know that an infant, who 
has learned its language by habit, will some- 
titnes correct the most learned gramn^mian 
who has been taught by rule only; the 
idiom, which is the peculiarity of language, 
and that-jn which its native grace is seated, 
can be learned by habit alone. 

To possess this perfect habit, the same 
conduct is necessary in art as in language ; 
that it should be begun early, whilst the 
organs are pliable and impressions are easily 
taken, and that we should accustom our- 
selves, while this habit is forming, to see 
beauty only, and avoid as much as possible 
deformity or what is. incorrect. Whatever 
is got this way may be said to be properly 
made our own; it becomes a part of our- 
selves, and operates unperceived. The 
mind acquires by such exercise a kind of 
instinctive rectitude which supersedes all 
rules. Ri 
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NOTE LIV. Vebse 733. " 

See Raffatlle there his forms celestial tracty ' 
UnrpvalPd sovereign of the realms of gracs. 

The pre-eminence which Fresnoy has 
given to those three great Painters, Raffaelle, 
Michael Angelo, and Julio Romano, sufH- 
ciently points out to us what ought to be the 
chief object of our pursuit. Though two 
of them were either totally ignorant of, or 
never practised any of those graces of the 
art which proceed from the management of 
colours or the disposition of light and sha- 
dow, and the other .(Raf^elle) was far from 
being eminently skilful in these particulars, 
yet they all justly deserve that high rank in 
which Fresnoy has placed them; Michael 
Angelo, for the grandeur and sublimity of 
his characters, as well as for his profound 
knowledge of design; Raffaelle, for the 
judicious arrangement of his materials, for 
the grace, the dignity, and the expression 
of his characters; and Julio Romano, for 
possessing the true poetical genius of paint- 
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ing, perhaps, in a higher degree than any 
other Painter whatever. 

In heroick subjects it will not, I hope, 
appear too. great a refinement of criticism to 
say, that the want of naturalness or deception 
of the art, which give to an inferior style 
its whole value, is no material disadvantage: 
the Hours, for instance, as represented by 
Julio Romano, giving provender to the 
horses of the Sun, would not strike the ima- 
gination more forcibly from their being co- 
loured with the pencil of Rubens, though he 
would have represented them more naturajly : 
but might he not possibly, by that very act, 
have brought them down from the celestial 
state to the rank of mere terrestrial animals ? 
In these things, however, I admit there will 
always be a degree of uncertainty. Who 
knows that Julio Romano, if he had pos- 
sessed the art and practice of colouring like 
Rubens, would not Have given to it some 
taste of poetical grandeur not yet attained to ? 

The ^ame familiar naturalness would be 
equally an imperfection in characters which 
are to be represented as demi-gods, or some- 
thing above humanity. 
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Though it would be far from an addition 
to the merit of those two great Painters to 
have made their works deceptions, yet there 
can be no reason why they might not, in 
some degree, and with a judicious caution 
and selection, have availed themselves of 
many excellencies which are found in the 
Venetian, Flemish, and even Dutch schools, 
and which have been inculcated in this 
poem. There are some of them which are 
not in absolute contradiction to any style; 
the happy disposition, for instance, of light 
and shade ; the preservation of breadth in 
the masses of colours j the union of these 
with their grounds; and the harmony arising 
from a due mixture of hot and cold hues, 
with many other excellencies, not inseparable 
connected with that individuality which pro- 
duces deception, would surely not counter- 
act the effect of the grand style; they would 
only contribute to the ease of the spectator, 
hy making the vehicle pleasing by which 
ideas are conveyed to the mind, which other- 
wise might be perplexed and bewildered 
with a confused assemblage of objects ; 
they would add a certain degree of grace and 
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sweetness to strength and grandeui^. Though 
the merits of those two great Painters arfi 
of such transcendency as to make us overlook 
their deficiency, yet a subdued attention toi 
these inferior excellencies must be added to 
complete the idea of a perfect Painter. 

Deception, which is so often fecom-* 
mended by writers on the theory of paint-* 
ing, instead of advancing the art, is in rea« 
]ity carrying it back to its infant state : the 
first essays of painting were certainly no-, 
thing but mere imitation of individual ob^ 
jects, and when this amounted to a decep^ ' 
tion, the Artist had accomplished his 
purpose. 

And here I must observe, that the arts of 
Fainting and Poetry seem to have no kind 
of resemblance in their early stages. The 
first, or, at least the second stage of Poetry 
in every nation, is removed as far as pos- 
sible from common life j every thing is of 
the marvellous kind j it treats only of he- 
roes, wars, ghosts, enchantments, and 
transformations : The Poet could not expect 
to seize and captivate the attention, if he 
jelated only common occurrences, such as 
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every day produces. Whereas the Painter 
exhibited what then appeared a great e&oxt 
of art, by rjierely giving (he appearance of 
telief to a flat superficies, however uninte- 
resting in itself that object might be; but 
this soon satiating, the same entertainment 
was required (torn. Painting which had been 
experienced in Poetry. The mind and ima- 
gination were to be satisfied, and required to 
be amused ami delighted, as well as the 
eye; and when the art proceeded to a still 
higher degree of excellence, it was then 
found that this deception not only did not 
assist, but eveti rn A certain degree counter- 
'actedthe flight of imagination : hence pro- 
ceeded the Roman' school; and it is from 
hence that RaffaelJe, Michael Angelo, and 
Julio Romano stand in that pre-eminence of 
rank in which Fresnoy has justly placed 
them. R. 
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Bright, beyond all the rest, Corregg'to Jf'mgs 
Hts awple lighiSy and round ihem gent^ hr'mgi 
■ Tie mingling shade j— —^ ^ 

The excellency of Correggfo*s manner has 
justly been admired by all succeeding Paint- 
ers. This manner is in direct opposition to 
what is called the dry and hard manner 
which preceded him. 

His colour, and ,\hls mode of finishings 
approach nearer to perfection . than those of 
any other Fainter : the gliding motion of his 
outline, and the sweetness with which it 
melts into the ground; the cleanness and 
transparency of his colouring, which stop 
at that exact medium in which the. purity 
and perfection of taste h'es, leave nothing to 
be wished for. Baroccio, though, upon the 
whole, one of his most successful imitators, 
yet sometimes, in endeavouring at cleanness 
or brilliancy of tint, overshot the mark, and 
falls under the criticism that was made on an 
ancient Painter, that his figures looked as if 
they fed upon roses. R. 
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NOTE LVL Versb 76?.' 
- Yei more than these to meSlatioris eyes 
Great Nature's self redundantly suppUet, 

Vxtsnoy, with great propriety, begins and 
finishes his poem with lecomraending the 
study of Nature. " 

This is in reality the beginning and the 
end of theory. It is in Nature only we can 
find that beauty which is the great object of 
our search j it can be found no where else ; 
we can no more form any idea of beauty su- 
perior to Nature than we can form an idea 
of a sixth sense, or any other excellence out 
of the limits of the human mind. We are 
forced to confine our conception even of hea- 
ven itself and its inhabitants to what we see 
in this world; even the Supreme Being, if 
he is represented at all, the Painter has no 
other way of representing than by reversing 
the decree of the inspired Lawgiver, and 
making God after his own image. 

Nothing can be so unphilosophical as a 
supposition that we can form any idea of 
beauty or excellence out of or beyond Na- 
N a 
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ture, which is and must be the fountain- 
head from whence all our ideas must be 
derived. 

This being acknowledged, it must follow, 
of course, that all the rules which this theory, 
or any other, teaches, can be no more than 
teaching the art of seeing Nature. The 
rules of Art are formed on the various works 
of those who have studied Nature the most 
successfully : by this advantage, of observing 
the various manners in which various minds 
have contemplated her works, the artist en- 
larges his own views, and is taught to look 
for and see what otherwise would have 
escaped his observation. 

It is to be remarked, that there are (wo 
modes of imitating nature ; one of which 
refers for its truth to the sensations of the 
mind, and the other to the eye. 

Some schools, such as the Roman and 
Florentine, appear to have addressed them- 
selves principally to the mind ; others solely 
to the eye, such as the Venetian in the in- 
stances of Paul Veronese and Tintoret : others 
again have endeavoured to unite both, by 
joining the elegance and grace of ornament 
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wifh' the strength and vigour of design; 
such are the schools of Bologna and Parma. 

Ail those schools are equally to be con- 
sidered as followers of Nature. He who' 
produces a work analogous to the mind or ■ 
imagination of man, is as natural a Painter 
as he'whose works are calculated to delight 
the eye ; the works of Michael Angelo, or 
Julio Romano, in this sense, may be said 
to be as natural as those of the Dutch Paint- 
ers. The study, therefore, of the nature or 
affections of the mind is as necessary to the 
theory of the higher department of the art, as 
the knowledge of what will be pleasing or 
offensive to the eye, is to the'lower style. 

What relates to the mind or imagination, 
such as invKition, character, expression, 
grace, or grandeur, certainly cannot be" 
taught by rules ; little more can be done 
than pointing out where they are to be found ; 
it is a part which belongs to general educa- 
tion, and will operate in proportion to the 
cultivation of the mind of the Artist. 

The greater partof the rules in this Poem 
are, therefore, necessarily confined to what 
relates to the eye j and it may be remarked, 
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that none of those rules make any Jireteo« 
sions towards improving Nature, or going 
contrary to her work: their tendency is 
merely to show what is truly Nature, 

Thus, for instance, a flowing outline is 
recommended, because beauty (which alone 
is Nature) cannot be produced without it j 
eld age or leanness produces strait lines i 
corpulency round lines j but in a state of 
health, accompanying youth, the outlines 
are waving, flowing, and serpentine. Thus 
again, if we are told to avoid the chalk, the 
brick, or the leaden colour, it is because 
yeal flesh never partakes of those hues, 
though ill-coloured pictures are always in- 
clinable to one or other of those defects. 

Rules are to be considered likewise as 
fences placed only where trespass 15 expected } 
3nd are pairticularly enforced in proportion as 
peculiar faults or defects are prevalent at the 
lime, or age, in which they are delivered j 
for what may be proper strongly to recom- 
mend or enforce in one age, may not with 
equal propriety be so much laboured in an- 
other, when it may be the fashion for Artists. 
(p j-ijp into the coptr^ry extreme, proceeding 
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from prejudice to athanner adopted by some 
favourite Painter then in vogue. 
- When it is recommended to preserve a 
tNT^adth of colour or of light, it is not in- 
tended that the Artist is to work broader 
than Nature; but this lesson is insisted on 
because we know, from' experience, that 
the contrary is a fault which Artists are apt 
to be guilty of; who, when they are ex- 
:amining and finishing the detail, neglect or 
forget that breadth which is observable only 
"when the eye takes in the effect of the 
whole. 

Thus again, we recommend to paint soft 
and tender, to make a harmony and Union 
of colouring; and for this end, that all 
the shadows shall be nearly of the same co- 
lour. The reason of these precepts being at 
all enforced, proceeds from the disposition 
which Artists have to paint harder than Na- 
ture, to make the outline more cutting 
against the ground, and to have less har- 
mony and union than is found in Nature, 
preserving the same brightness of colour in 
the shadows as are seen in the lights : both 
these faUe manners of representing Nature 
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were the practice of the Paaoters wheii-th'f 
art was in its infancy, and would be the 
practice now of every student .who was left 
to himself, and had never been taught the 
art of seeing Nature. . 

There are other rules which may be said not 
so much to relate to the object^ represented as 
to the eye ; but the truth of tliese are as much 
fixed in Nature as the othen, and proceed 
from the necessity there is that the s^ork 
should be seen with ease and satiefactioi): 
to this end are all the rules that relate t© 
grouping and the disposition of light and 
shade. 

With regard to precepts about moderation, 
and avoiding extremes, little '\% to be drawn 
from them. The rule would be too minute 
that had any exactness at all : a multiplicity 
of exceptions would arise, so thjit the teacher 
■would be for ever saying too much, and yet 
pever enough. When a student is instructed 
to mark, with precision every part of his 
figure, whether it be naked, or in drapery, 
he probably becomes hard ; if, on (he cop?- 
trary, he is told to paint in the most tender 
manner, possibly he becomes insipid. But 
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^mong extremes some are more tolerable 
than others J of the two extremes 1 have just 
mentioned, the hard manner is th§ fnost par- 
donable, . carrying with it an air of learning, 
as if the Artist knew with precision the true 
form of Nature, though he had gendered it 
^vith two heavy a hand. 

In every part of the human figure, when 
not spoiled by two great corpulency, will be 
foiihd this distinctness, the parts never ap- 
pearing uncertain or confused, or, as a mu» 
'Sician would say, slurred; and all those 
smaller parts which are comprehended in the 
larger compartment are still to be there, how- 
.ever tppderly marked. 

To conclude. In all minute, detailed; 
&nd : practical excellence, general precepts 
must be either deficient or unnecessary : for 
the rule is not known, nor is it indeed to any 
purpose a rule, if jt be necessary to inculcate 
it on every occasion, R, 
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Wkmce jift, hjr practice, to perfection soars. 

After this the Poet says, that he passes 
over in silence many things which will be 
more amply treated in his Commentary. 

** Mutta supersileo quM Commcntaria dicent." 
But as he neva: lived to write that Commen- . 
taty, his translator has taken the liberty to 
pas$ over this line in silence also. 

, . NOTE LVni. Vebse 775. 

. JVhal time the pride cf Bourbon ur£d his way, &c. , 

Du Piles, and after him Dryden, call this 
4fero Louis XIII, but the later French Edi- 
tor, whom J have before quoted, will needs 
liave him to be the XIV. His note is as 
"follows: at the accession of Louis XIV. 
Du Fresnoy had been ten years at Rome, 
therefore the epoch, marked by the Poet, 
falls probably upon the first years of that 
Prince; that is to say, upon the years 1643 
or 1644. The thunders which he darts on 
the Alps, allude to the successes of our arms 
in the Miliinese, and in Piedmont j and the 
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Alcides, who is born again in France for 
the defence of his country, is the conqueror 
o£ Rocroy» the young Duke of Angujept 
afterwards called Le Grand Cond^." I am 
apt to suspect that all this iine criticism is 
false, though I do not think it worth while 
to controvert it. " Whether the Poet meant 
to compliment Louis XIII. or the little boy - 
that succeeded him, (for he was only siit 
years old in the year 1644,) he was guilty of 
gross flattefy. It is impossible* however, 
fjpm the conBtruction of the sentence, that 
Lodovicus Borbonidum Decus, & Gallicus 
AlcideSj could mean any more than one. 
identical person; and consequently the Edi- 
tor's notion concerning the Grand Conde is 
indisputably false. I have, therefore, taken 
the whole passage in the same sense that Du 
Files did; arid have also, like him, used 
the Poet's phrase of the Spanish JJoti in the 
concluding line, rather than that of the 
Spanish Gerycm, to which Mr. Diyden has 
transformed him : His reason, I suppose, 
for doing this was, that the monster Geryon 
was of Spanish extraction, and the Nemean 
1,^0, whi(;h Hercules killed, was of Pelo. 
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ponnesiis; but we are tolitby Martial,* that 
there was a fountain in Spain called Nemea, ' 
which, perhaps, led Fresnoy astray in this 
passage. However this be, Hercules killed 
so many lions, besides that which constitu- 
ted the first of his twelve labours, that either 
he, of at least some one of his namesakes, 
may well be supposed to have killed one in 
Spain. Geryon is described by all the Poets 
as a man with three heads, and therefore 
could not well have been called a Lion by 
Fresnoy; neither does the plural Ora mean 
any more than the yazvs of a single beast 
So Lucan, lib. iv. ver. 739. 

Quippe ubi noo sonipes motua clangore tubarum 
Saxa quatit pulsu, rigidos yexantia frsenos 
0«A terens, — >- M. 

; . NOTE yX. Vehse 785. 

jBh/ mark the Proteus Poliey of State. 

If this translation should live as many 
years as the original has done already, which, 

' * Avidam rigens Dircennaptacabit siiim 
Et X'emea quie vincii nives. 

At?rt, lib. i. Epig. $0, de BijisOi ht. M. 

2 
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by its being printed with that original, and 
illustrated by such a Commentator, is a thing 
not impossible, it may not be amiss, in 
order to prevent an hallucination of some 
future critick, similar to that of the French 
Editor mentioned in the last note, to con- 
clude with a memorandum that the transla- 
tion was finished, and these occasional verses 
added, in the year 17S1 j leaving, however, 
the political sentiments, which they express, 
td be approved or condemned by him, as the 
annals of the time (written at a period distant 
enough for history t,o become impartial) 
may determine his judgement. M. 
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The Precepts which Sir Joshua Rbyt 
HOLDS has illustrated, are marked in the 
following Table with one or more Asterisks^ 
according to the number of his Notes, 
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The following little piece has been con- 
stantly annexed to M. du Fresnov^s Poem. 
It Is here given from the former Editions s 
but the liberty has been taken of making 
some alterations in the Version, which, when 
compared with'the Original in French, ap- 
peared either to be done very carelessly by 
Mr. Drydek, or (what is more probable) 
to be the work of some inferior hand which 
he employed on the occasion. M. 
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SENTIMENTS 



CHARLES ALPHONESE DU FRESNOY, 



PRINCIPAL AND BEST PAIKTERS OFTHETWO LAST AGES. 



irAINTING was in its perfection amongst 
the Greeks. The principal schools were at 
Sycion, afterwards at Rhodes, at Athens, 
and at Corinth, and at last in Rome. Wars 
and Luxury having overthrown the Roman 
Empire, it was totally extinguished, together 
with all the noble Arts, the studies of Hu- 
manity, and the other Sciences. 

It began to appear again in the year 
1450, amongst some Painters of Florence, of 
which Domenico Ghirlandaio was one, who 
was Master to Michael Angelo, and had 
some kind of reputation, though his manner 
w'as Gothick, and very dry. 

Michael Angelo, his Disciple, fiourish- 
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ed in the times of Julius II. Leo X. and 
of seyet? successive Popes. He was a 
Painter, a Sculptor, and an Architect, botl^ 
civil and military. The choice which he 
piade of his attitudes was not always beauti- 
ful or pleasing J Jiis gusto of design was not 
the 6nest, nor his outlines the most elegant ; 
the folds of his draperies, and the ornaments 
flf his hqljits, were neither noble nor graceful. 
He was not a little fantastical and extrava- 
gant in his compositions j he was bold, even 
to rashness, in taking liberties against thf; 
yules of Perspective j his colouring is not 
pver true, or yefy pleasant j he knew not 
. the artifice of light and shadow; but hct 
designed more lea|:nedly, and better under- 
stood all the knittings of the bones, and the 
office and situation of the muscles, than any 
of the modern Painters. There appears a 
certain air of gre^mess ^nd severity in his 
figures, in both which he has oftentimes 
succeeded. But above the rest of his ex- 
cellencies, was his vi'Onderful skill in Archi- 
tecture, whergin he has not only surpassed all 
^he moderns, but even the ancients also ; 
the St. Peter's of Rome, -the St John's o|^ 
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Florence, the Capitol, the Palazzo Faniese» 
aijc} hi^ own hqiise* are ^uf^cient testimonies 
of it. His Disciples \yerc, Marcello Venu8ti» 
Jl Rosso, Georgio V^sari, Fra. Bastianoi 
(who commonly painted foy him,) and niany 
other Florentine^. 

Pietro Perugino designed with sufE- . 
cient koivwledge of Nature; but he is dry, 
and his manner little. His Disciplj: was 
Rafiaelle Santio, who was horn on Good- 
Friday, in the year 1483, and died, on 
Good-Friday, in the year 1520; so that ha 
Jived only thirty-seven years compleat. He 
^urpas^ed ^U.modern Pointers, because he 
possessed more of the excellent parts of 
{;ainting th^n any other; and it is believed 
that he equalled the ancients, excepting only 
that be designed not naked bodies with so 
much learning as Michael Angelo ; but his 
gusto of design is purer, and much better. 
He painted nqt with so gopd, so full, and so 
graceful a manner as Cprreggiq j nor iias he 
^y thing of the contrast of light and shadow, 
Qr so strong and free 3 colouring as Titian ; 
but he had a better disposition in his pieces, 
yithout comparison, than eiih«r Titian, 
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Corneggio, Michael Angelo, or all the rest of 
the succfeeding Painters to -our dsys. His 
choice of attitudes, of heads, of ornaments, 
the arrangement of his drapery, his manner 
of designing, his variety, his contrast, his 
expression, were beautiful in perfection j 
but above all, he possessed the graces in so 
arfvantageo'us a manner, that he has never 
since been ■ equalled -by any other. There 
are portraits (or singlefigures) of his, which 
pre well executed. He was an admirable 
Architect. He was handsome, well made, 
civil and good natured, never refusing to 
teach another what he knew himself. He 
had many scholars ; amongst others, Julio 
Romano, Polydore» Gaudenzio, Giovanni 
d'Udine, and Micjiael Coxis. His Graver 
was Mark Antonio, whose prints are admi- 
lable for the correctness of their outlines. 

Julio Romano was the most excellent 
of all :RaifR»elle'B Disciples : he had concep- 
tions which were more extraordinaiy, more 
profound, and more elevated than even his 
Master himself; he was also a great' Archi- 
tect; his gusto was pui-e and exquisite. He 
was a great imitator of the sntjents, giving a 
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clear teqt^pny iji all biB production^, that he 

^iLSjJesjrousje restore :tQ pra(;tice the^samo 
forms ^(1 fisbrickfi which were antienti r Ho 
had the gppd -fortune -to 6nd great persoas,i 
who comiqitfed to him the care of:edifice«4 
vestibules, pnd porticoes, 'all t^tra&tyles, xist* 
tes, theattpg, arid Si>eJi :Pther places as ars 
now in use. He was wonderfiUin htschoiCQ 
f>f attitudes. His manper, was drijir. and 
harder thgn. qny;of. Raffaelle's jchool.-. :Ho 
did ■(!<« ?xaftjy understand eitlwr light and 
sb^dovs^,; or colouring. He U . frequently- 
h^rjh and ungraceful J the folds of- his dra^ 
p^ripsare neither beautiful- nor grea^, easy 
nor natural, but aU of tliem imaginary, and 
toa'like thfi^rhabitg of fantastical comedians. 
He was well versed in polite learning. Hi* 
Pisciples were Pirro Ligorio, (who was 
admirable for antique buildinge, as towns, 
temples, tomtjs, and trophies* and the situax 
tion of ^tient edifices,) j^neas Vico, Bana-< 
sone, Georgio NIantuano, gnd others. 
. Polydpre, a Disciple of RafEielle, de- 
signed adinirably well as to the practical 
part^ having a particuJat genius for freezes,' 
3,s we m*y s^e by thpse q^ white and bl4cJc, 
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w))ich he has painted at Rome> He imitated 
the Anti*nts, but his ruMiner was greater 
than that of juHo ^Romano; nevertheless 
Julio sepms to be the truer. Some admirable 
groups are seen in his works, Mid such as 
ftre not elsewhere to be found. He coloured 
very seldom ,1 and made landscapes ina tole- 
rably good taste. 

Gro. Bdlino, one of the iirst who was 
of- any consideration at Venice, painted very 
drily, ^cording to the manner of his time. 
He was very knowing both in Architecture 
and Perspective. He was Titian*s first 
master; which may easily be pbsefved iri 
the eailier works of that noble Disciple; in 
which we onay remark that propriety of 
colours which his master has observed. 

Abotit this time Geoigione, the contempo- 
lary of Titian, came to e?:cel in portraits and 
also ih greaterworks. He first began to m^e 
choice of glowing and agreeable colours 5 
the perfectitm and entire harmony of >yhich 
were afterwards to be found in Titian's pic- 
tures. He dressed his figures wonderfully 
well : and it may be truly said, that but for 
l^im, Titian had neyer arrived to that height 
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of perfection, which proceeded from the 
rivaUhip and jealousy which prevailed be- 
tween them. 

Titian was one of the greatest colourists 
ever known : he designed with much more 
«ase and practice than Georgione. There are 
to be seen women and children of his hand 
which are admirable both for design and 
colouring; the gusto of them is dedicate 
charming, and noble, with a certain pleasing 
negligence in the head-dresses, draperies, and 
ornaments, which are wholly peculiar. to 
himself. As for the figures of men, he has 
designed them but moderately well: there 
are even some of his draperies which are 
mean, and in a little taste. His painting is 
wonderfully glowing, sweet and ddicatb. 
He drew portraits, which were extremely 
noble: the attitudes of them being very^ 
graceful, grave, diversified, and adorned after ; 
a very becoming fashion. No man «Y« ■ 
painted landscape in so great a manner, so> 
well coloured, and with such truth of nature, r 
I^pr eight or ten years* space, he Copied, ; 
with great labour and exactness, whfitswiv^ 
hp undertook; thereby to make hunwtf ^n 
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easy way, and to establish some general 
BMxims fo> his future conduct. Besides thrf 
excellent gusto which he had in colourmg, iil 
which he excelled all mortal men, he per- 
fectly understood how to. give 'every thing 
those touches which were most suitaWe and 
proper to them : such as distinguished them 
from each other, and which gave the greatef 
spirit, and the most of truth. The pictures 
which he made iti his beginning, and in the 
declension of his age, are of a dry and mean 
manner. He lived ninety-nine years. His 
disciples were Paulo Veronese, Giaconio 
Tintorei, GiaComo da Ponte Bassano, and 
his sons, . 

Paulo Veronese was wonderfully grace- 
ful in his airs of women, with great variety 
of bfilliaift draperies, and incredible vivacity 
and. ease j ndvertheless his composition is 
sometimes improper, and his design in- 
correct : but his colouring, and whatsoever 
depends on- k, is so very chardning in his 
pictures, that it surprises at the first sight, 
aiid itiakeS us totally forget those cither quali- 
ties'in^which he fails. 

Tinteret was the Disdple of Titian ; great 
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in<l«6i|n atid practice, but sometimes alsa 
' greatly extravagant. He hjad an adipirable 
genius for Painting, but not so 'great aa 
affection for his art, or patience in the execiw 
tive part of it, as he hail fire and vivacitjr 
of NsituTe^ He yet has made picttues not 
inferior in b^ty to those of Titian. . Hi* 
o0n^siti(»i w^ (^ecoratioDS. axe for the 
moEt part^rude.^and hi& outlines aix incorrect r 
hut bis bolouiing, and all that d^>eods m^oil 
it, i&admiitable. . 

The Bas^ans hadn raoce mean and poer 
gusto in Painting than Tintoret, and tltek 
designs were also less correctithan his. They 
hakl indeed an exceUent. banner of colount^, 
and hatvt touted all kinds of animals .with- 
aa admihiMe hand ; btit were notoriou^ 
impeifect in composition and deaign. 

Correggio painted at Purma two large 
cupolas in fresco, and some altar-pieoea. 
This artist struck out certain natural and 
unaifected graces for his Madonnas, his! 
Saints, and little cbildrenj whkh wrae 
peculiar' to himself. ' His manna*, des^i, 
and exQDutionrfare -all >ery .great, biit yet: 
withiwtbCoiteQtnett,:, He had a roost' fuee 
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and delightful pencil ; And it is to be acknoWti 
ledged, that he painted with a strengths- 
relief, sweetness, and vivacity of Coloiiring, 
which nothing ever exceeded. He undbt- 
stood how to distribute his lights in such 
a manner, as was wholly peculiar ki hiihself, 
which gave a' great force and great toutidnes$ 
to his figures. This mailiiitfr consists irir 
extending a large light, and then making 
it lose itself insensibly in the dark shadow-^ 
ings. Which he placed out of the masses; 
and tnbse give them this relief, Without 
our being^ able to perceive froth whence 
proceeds so^^much effect, and so vast A 
pleasure to the sight. It appears, that in 
this part the rest of the Lombard school 
copied him. He had no great choice of 
graceful attitudes, or distribution of beau- 
tiful groups. His design oftentimes appears 
lame. aAd his positions not well chosen i 
The look of his figures is often utipleasitigi-. 
but his manner of designing heads, hands/ 
feet, and other parts, is vety grtat, and 
veil deserves our imitation. In the conduct 
aitad finishing of a picture, be has Aon&' 
wonders; for he painted with so roaoh 
6 
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unJoQ, that his greatest works seem to have 
been finished in the compass of one day j 
and appear as if we saw them in a looking- 
glass. His landscape 'is equally beautiful 
with his figures. 

At the same time with Correggio, lived 
and flourished Parmegiano ; who, besides 
his great manner of colouring, excelled 
also both in invention and design : with a 
genius full of delicacy and spirit, having 
nothing that was ungraceful in his choice 
of attitudes, or in the dresses of his figures, 
which we cannot say of Correggio; there 
are pieces of Parmegiano 's very beautiful 
and correct. 

These two Painters last mentioned had 
■very good disciples, but they are known 
only to those of their own province ; and 
besides, there is little to be credited of what 
his countrymen say, for Painting is wholly 
extinguished amongst them. 

I say nothing of Leonardo da Vinci, 
because I have seen but little of his ; though 
he restored the arts at Milan, and had there 
many scholars. 

Ludovico Carracci, the Cousin Ger- 
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man of Hannibal and Augustino, studie4 
at Parma after Correggio ; ^nd excelled ir» 
design and colouring, with a grace and 
clearness which Guido, the scholar of 
Hannibal, afterwards imitated with great 
success. There are some of his pictures to 
be seen, which are very beautiful, and 
welt undetstood. He 'made his ordinary 
residence at Bologna; and it was he whoi 
put the pencil imp the hands of Hannibal 
his cousin. 

Hannibal, in a little time, excelled hh 
master in all parts of Painting. He imitated 
Correggio, Titian, and Raffaelle, in their 
different manners as he pleased ; excepting 
only, that you see not in his pictures the 
nobleness, the graces, and the charms of 
Raffaelle 1 and his outlines are neither so 
pure, nor so elegant as his. In all other 
things he is wonderfully accomplished, and 
of an universal genius. 

Augustino, brother to Hannibal, was 
also a very good Painter, and an admirable. 
Graver. He had a natural son, called 
Antonio,' who died at the age of thirty- 
five; ^nd who (according to the general 
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Opinion) would have surpassed his uncle 
Hannibal: for, by what he left behind 
him, it appears that he was of a more 
lofty genius. 

Guido chiefly imitated Ludovjco Car- 
racci, yet retained always somewhat of the 
manner which his Master Denis Calvert, 
the Fleming, taught him. This Calvert 
lived at Bologna, and was competitor and 
rival to Ludovico Carracci. Guido made 
the same use of Albert Durer as Virgil did 
of old Ennius, borrowed what pleased him, 
and made it afterwards his own ; that is, 
he accommodated what was good in Albert 
to his own manner; which he executed with 
so much gracefulness and beauty, that he 
got more money and reputation in his time 
than any of his Masters, and than all the 
scholars of the Carraccis, though they were 
of greater capacity than himself. His heads 
yield no manner of precedence to those of 
Rafl&elle. 

Sisio Badolocchi designed the best of all 
his disciples, but he died young. 

Domenichino was a very knowing Painter, 
and very laborious, but of no great natural 
P. a 
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endowments. It is true, he was profoundly- 
skilled in all the parts of Painting, but 
wanting genius (as I said) he had less of 
nobleness in his works than all the rest who 
studied in the school of the Caraccis. 

Albani was excellfent in all the parts of 
Painting, and a polite scholar. 

Lanfranc, a man of 9. great and sprightly 
wit, supported his reputation for a long (ime 
with an extraordinary gusto of design and 
colouring : but his foundation being only 
on the practical part, he at length lost ground 
in point of correctness, so that many of his 
pieces appear, extravagant and fantastical ; 
and after his decease, the school of the 
Carraccis went daily to decay, in 9U the 
parts of Painting. 

Gio. Viola was very old before he learned 
landscape ; the knowledge of which was 
imparted to him by Hannibal Carracci, who 
took pleasure to instruct him ; so that he 
painted many of that kind, which are wont 
derfuHy fine, and well coloured. 

If we cast our eyes towards Germany an^ 
the Low Countries, we may there behold 
Albert Durer, Lucas van Leyden, Holbein, 
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Aidegrave, Sec. who wereall contemporaries. 
Amongst these, ^ Albert Durer and Holbein 
were both of them wonderfully knowing, 
and had certainly been of the first form of 
Painters had they travelled into Italy ; for 
iTOthing can be laid to their charge, but only 
that they had a Gothick gusto. As for 
Holbein, his execution surpassed even that 
of Raffaelle j and I have seen a portrait of 
his painting, with which one of Titian's 
could not come in competition. 

Amongst the Flemings, appeared Rubens, 
^ho had, from his birth, a lively, free; 
noble, and universal genius: a genius 
tapable not only of raising him to the rank 
of the antient Painters, but also to thd 
highest employments in the service of his 
country ; so that he was chosen for one of 
the most important embassies in our time. 
His gusto qf design savours somewhat more 
of the Flemish than of the beauty of the" 
antique, because he stayed not long at Rome. 
And though we cahnot but observe in all 
his Paintings ideas which are great and 
noble, yet it must be confessed, that generally 
Speaking, he -designed not correctly j but. 
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for aJI the other parts of Painting, he was as 
absolute' a master of -them, and possessed 
them all as thoroughly as any of his prede- 
cessors in that noble art. His principal 
studies were made in Lombardy, after the 
works of Titian, PaUlo Veronese', and Tin- 
toret, whose cream he has skimmed, (if you 
will allow the phrase,) and extracted from 
their several beauties many general maxims 
and infallible rules which he always' followed, 
and by which he has acquired in his works 
a greater facility than that of Titian; more 
of purity, truth, and science than Paulo 
■ Veronese ; and more of majesty, repose, 
and moderation than Tintoret. To coa- 
clude; his manner is so solid, so knowing, . 
and so ready, that it may seem this rare 
accomplished genius was sent from heaven 
to instruct mankind in the Art of Painting. 

His school was full of admirable Disciples; 
amongst whom Vandyck was he who best 
comprehended all the rules and general 
maxims of his. Master; and who has even 
excelled him in the delicacy of his carna- 
tions, and in his cabinet-pieces j but his 
taste, in the designing pact, was nothing 
better than that of Rubens. 
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It was thought proper to insert in this 
place the pleasing Preface which Mr. Dry- 
den printed before his Translation of M. 
Du Fresnoy's Poem. There is a charm 
in that great Writer's Prose peculiar to itself; 
and though, perhaps, the Parallel between 
the two Arts, which he has here drawn, be 
too superficial to stand the test of strict Cri- 
ticism, yet it will always give pleasure to 
Readers of Taste, even when it fails to satisfy 
their Judgement. M- 
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POETRT AND PAINTING. 



IT may be reasonably expected, that I 
should say something on my behalf, in re- 
spect to my present undertaking. First 
'then, the Reader may be pleased to know, 
that it was not of my own choice that I un- 
dertook this work. Many of our most 
skilful Painters, and other Artists, were 
pleased to recommend this Author to me, as 
one who perfectly understood the rules o£ 
painting; who gave the best and most con- 
cise instructions for performance, and the 
surest to inform the judgement of all who 
loved this noble Art ; that they who before 
were rather fond of it, than knowingly ad- 
mired it, might defend their inclination by 
their reason; that they might understand 
those excellencies which they blindly valued, 
so as not to be farther imposed on by , bad 
pieces, and to know when Nature was wel) 
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imitated by the most able Masters. It ii 
true iiideed; and they acknowledge it, tha( 
besides the rules iVhith kre given in this 
Treatise, or which can be given in any 
othfer, tb make a perfect judgement of good 
pictures; and to Value tKem triore 6r less* 
when compared with another, there is 
farther required a long conversation with 
the best pieces, which are not very frequeilt 
either in France or England i yet some we 
have, not only from the hands of Holbein, 
Rubens, and Vandyck, (one of them ad* 
mirable for History-painting, and the other 
two for Portraits,) but of many Flemish 
Masters, and those not inconsiderable, though 
for.design not equal to the Italians. And of 
these latter also, we are not unfurnished with 
some pieces of Raphael, Titian, Correggio 
Michael Angelo, and others. But to returti 
to my own undertaking of this translation ; 
I freely own that I thought myself unca- 
pable of performing it, either to their satis- 
faction, or my own credit. Not but that I 
understood the original Latin, and the French 
Author perhaps as well aS'most Englishmen; 
but i was not sufficiently versed in the terms 
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of art : and therefore thought that mijny of 
those persons, who put this honourable task 
on me, were more able to perform it them^ 
selves, as undoubtedly they were. But they 
assuring me of their assistance in correcting 
my faults, where I spoke improperly, I was 
encouraged to attempt it, that I might not 
be' wanting in what I could, to satisfy the 
desires of so many Gentlemen who were 
willing to give the world this useful work. 
They have effectually performed their pro- 
mise to me, and I have been as careful <hi 
my side to take their advice in all things ; 
so that the reader may assure himself of a 
tolerable translation ; not elegant, for I pro- 
posed not that to myself, but familiar, clear, 
and instructive : in any of which parts, if I 
have failed, the fault lies whojly at my 
door. In this one particular only, I must 
beg the reader's pardon : the Prose Trans- 
lation of the Poem is not free from poetical 
expressions, and I dare not promise that 
some of them are not fustian, or at least 
highly metaphorical ; but this being a fault 
in the first digesticm, (that is, the original 
Latin,) was not to be remedied in the^econd. 
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viz. the Translation j and I may confidefltly 
say, that whoever had attempted, it, musf 
have fallen into the same inconvenience, or 

■ a niiKh greater, that of a false version.- 
When { undertook this work, I was already 
engaged in the translation of VirgO, front 
whom I have borrowed only two monthsj 
and am now returning to that which I ought 
to understand better. In the mean tin>e, I 
beg the reader's pardgn' for entertaining hinl 
«o long with myself: it is an usual part of 
ill manners in all Authors, aAd almost in all 
mankind, to trooWe others with their bu-^ 
<ine6S J and I was so sensible of it before- 
hand, that I had now committed it, unless 
some concernments of the readers had beeil 
interwoven with my own. But 1 know not^ 
while I am atoning for one error, if I &v/i 
tiot falling into anotber i for I have been 
importuned to say something farther of this 
Art; and t& make some observations on it« 
in relation to the likeness and agreement 

• which it has with Poetry its Sistar. But 
before I proceed, it will not be amiss, if' I 
copy from Bellori (a most ingenious author) 
■some part of his idea of a Painter, which 
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eannot be unpleaslng, at least to such who 
3re conversant in the philosophy of Plato j 
and to avoid tedioiisness, I will not translate 
the whole discourse, but take and leave, as 
{ lindoccasioD. 

" God Almighty, in the fabric of the 
universe, first contemplated himself, and 
reflected on his own excellencies j from 
which he drew and constituted those first 
forms, which are called Ideas: so that 
every species which was afterwards ex- 
pressed, was produced from that first Idea, 
forming that wonderful contexture of all 
created Beings. But the celestial Bodies 
above the moon being incorruptible, and nctf 
subject to change, remained for ever fair 
and in perpetual order. On the contrary, 
all things which are sublunary, are subject 
to change, to deformity, and to decay ; and 
though Nature always intends a consummate 
beauty in her productions, yet, through the 
inequality of the matter, the forms are al- 
tered ; and in particular, human beauty suf- 
fers alteration for the worse, as we see to 
pur mortification, in the deformities and dis- 
proportions which are in us. For which 
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reason, the artful Painter, and the Sculptor^ 
imitating the Divine Maker, form to them- 
selves, as well as they are able, a model of 
the superior beauties ; and, reflecting on 
ihem, endeavour to correct and amend the 
commoi) Nature, and to represent it as it 
was first created, without fault, either in 
colour or in lineament. 

** This idea, which we may call the ■ 
Goddess of Painting and of Sculpture, 
descends upon the marble and the cloth, and 
becomes the original of those Arts ; and, 
being measured by the compass of the in- 
tellect, is itself the measure of the perform- 
ing hand j and, being animated by the 
imagination, infuses life into the image. 
The idea of the Painter and the Sculptor 
is undoubtedly that perfect and excellent 
example of the mind, ty imitation of 
which imagined form, all things are repre- 
sented which fall und«r human sight; such 
is the definitiorv which is made by Cicero, 
in his book of the Ofator to Brutus. ' As 

♦ therefore in forms and figures, there is 

♦ somewhat which is excellent and perfect, 
< to which imagined species all things are 
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* rcferped by imitation, which are the ob. 
' ject5 of sight; in like manner we behol4 
' the species of eloquence in our minds, 

* th? effigies, or actual image of which we 

* seek in the organs of our hiring. This h 

* likewise confirmed by Proclus, in the 

* Dialogue of Plato, called Timasus : If, 
f says he, you take a man as he is made by 

* Nature, and compare him with another 

* who is the effect of Art, the work of 

* Nature will always appear the less beau-r. 
^ tiful, because Art is mora accurate than 
t Nature.' But Zeuxis, who, from the 
choice which he made of five virgins, drew 
that wonderful picture of Helena, which 
Cicero, in his Orator before mentioned, sets 
before us, as the most perfect example of 
beauty, at the same time admonishes a 
Painter to contemplate the ideas of the most 
natural forms j and to make a judicious 
choice of several bodies, all of them the 
most elegant which he can find i by which 
we may plainly understand, that he thought 
it impossible to find in any one body all 
those perfections which he sought for the 
accomplishment of a Helena, ' because Na-> 
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ture in any individual person makes nothing- 
that is perfect in all its parts. For thia 
reastm Maxitnus Tyrius also says, that the 
image which is taken by a Painter from 
several bodies, produces a beauty, which it 
is impossible to find in any single natural 
body, approaching to the perfection of the 
fairest statues. Thus Nature, on this account; 
is so much inferior to Art, that those Artists 
who propose to themselves only the imitation 
or likeness of such or such a particular 
person, without election of those ideas before 
mentioned, have often been reproached for 
that omission. Demetrius was taxed for 
being too natural j DJwiysius was also blamed 
for drawing men like us, and w;as com- 
monly called , 'Av^^vTToy^xqiou that is, a 
Painter of Men. In our times, Michael 
Angelo da Caravaggio was esteemed too 
natural : he drew persons as they were j 
and Bamboccio, and most of the Dutch 
Painters, have drawn the worst likeness. 
Lysippus, of old, upbraided the common 
port of Sculptors for making men such as they 
were found in Nature ; and boasted of him- 
self, that he made them as they ought to, 
6 
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bei which Is a pfec(^t of Aristotle; giVAn: 
^S-iVtll tdFb^ts as tb Paintere. PHidiJji 
rfisetl aii iidtilihltibn eten to astohnlbirienf 
in thbse^ha; beheld his statiles, wHh (Hi; 
fctltlS which he gate (o his Gtids ibd 
Heroes, by imitating the Idi'a, rathef llikri 
Nature J atri^ Cieefij, sjiHl^lh^ of hiih, 
d^rms, that figuring Jupiter kad Fallas^ he 
did not cblltemplate iii^ ofcjtct fWfli Wheilce 
hi took any likeness, blit (:onsidered ih his 
o^vn mifid ' a gteat and admirable fottii trj 
b'eEfuty, atid atcordift^ to that image' iri hi^' 
sotfl, he diMetid the operation of his KimB. 
Seneca alio sfeStris to Wonder that PMditJs; 
having AeVer beheld ^ithft Jove or ^ill^i^,' 
yet could cbnctiVe their dr+iiie In*gSS fA iis" 
(rtiiid. Ap6ltonms Tyinitost siys the siihe' 
in other Words, fhat the FaAcy irioVe iflstritits' 
the Painter that! fie Imi(ati6n J for the list 
mak^s only the thiri^ i«(>ich it sees, Vui 
(He 6tst meiwi alM tht things which i( 
ftevetiees. ' ■ ■■■ 

" Lion! BkftisK Albtrti tells lis', tiat vri 
«w^ tioi so mfich to love the Likehiss ai 
tfefe Beauty, knd to cHbos^ frbin the fairest 
Sodies severally the fM^st parts. Leonardo 

VOL, ill. ^ 
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da, Vinci instructs the Painter to form this, 
idea to F himself J and RAffiieUe, the greatest 
of aU modem Masters, writes thus to Cas- 
tighope, concerning his Galatea: ' To 
' paint a fair one, k is necessary for me to see 

* many fair ones j ■ but because there is so 

* great a scarcity of lovely women, I am 

* constrained to make use of one certain. 

* Idea, which I have formed to myself in 

* my own fancy.' Guide Reni sending to 
Rome his St. Michael, which he had painted 
for the Church of the Capuchins, at the 
same time wrote to Mtxisignor Maissano» 

, who was the maestro di casa (or steward of the 
house) to Pope Urban VIII. in this manner : 

* i wish I had had the wings of an angel, 
' to have ascended into Paradise, and there 
' to have beheld the forms of those beatified 
^ spirits, from which I might have copied 

* my Archangel: but not being able to 

* mount so high, it was in vain for me to 

* search his resemblance here below ; so 

* that I was forced to inake an introspection 

* into my own mind, and into that Idea of 

* Beauty, which I have formed in my owa 

* iinagination. ,1 have hkewise created 
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* there the contrary Idea of Deformity and 
' Ugliness ; but I leave the consideration of 

* it till I paint the Devil, and, in the mean 

* time shun the very thought of it as much as 

* possibly I can, and am even endeavouring 

* to blot it wholly out of my remembrance.* 
There was hot any lady in all antiquity who 
was mistress of so much beauty, as was to 
be found in the Venus of Gnidus, made by 
Prdxiteles, or the Minervd. of Athens, by 
Phidias, which was therefore called th& 
Beautiful Form. Neither is there any man 
of the present age equal in the strength, 
proportion, and knitting of his limbs, to the 
Hercules of Farnese, made by Glycon j or 
any woman who can justly be compared 
with the Medicean Venus of Cleomenes. 
And upon this account the noblest Poets 
and the best Orators, when they desird to 
celebrate any extraordinary beauty, are 
forced to have recourse to statues and pic- 
tures, and to draw their persons and faces 
into comparison : Ovid, endeavouring to ex- 
press the beauty of Cyllarus, the fairest oC 

, the Centaurs, celebrates him as next in per- 
' fection to the most admirable statues : 
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GtBlns in ore vtgor> <;erTixt hoqienqtua, manvsque, 
1 Po«torq<iit?, artiiicum laijdaUi proxima sigtijs. 

A [Jcasing vigour tui fair face express'd ; 
His neck, his bands. His shonlders, aodhisbreatt,' 
Did next in gracefulness and beauty stand* 
To Ueathuig figures of the Sculptor's band. 

In another place be sets Apelles above Venus : 

Si Vcnerem Cois nunquam pinxisset Apelles, 
, Mersa sub asquoreta ilia lateret aquis. 

Thus varied. 

One birtb to seas the Cypri^i Goddt^ ow'd, 
A second birth the Painter's art bestpw'd : 
Less by the seas tbao by hiapow'r was giv'u ; 
They made her live, but he advanc'd to heaven. 

•' The Idea of this Beauty is indeeti vari- 
ous, according to the severai fornte which 
the Painter or Sculptor woulif describe : as 
one in strength, another in magnanimity ; 
and sometimes it consists in cheerfbfeess, 
and sometimes in delicaqr, and is aHvays 
diversified by the sex and age; '•• ■ • • 
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" The beaiity of Jore is dne, arid that trf 
Juno another: Hercules and Cupid are p^r.* 
feet beauties, though of differtnt kinds; fi» 
beauty is only that which makes all things as 
they arc in their proper and perfect nature*- 
whieh the beM Pairtters always chobse» I^ 
contemplating tl;^ forms of each. We 
ought farther to consider, that a pictute 
being the iepresentttion of a human dctitm* 
the Painter ought to retail in his fnind the 
examjdes of all affections anid passions; a» 
a Poet {H-eserves' the idea of an ail^^ mavf^ 
of one who is fearful, sad, or merry j and 
so of all the rest: for it is impossi^ (d 
express that with the haad,' which neves 
ottered into the imagination. In this nian- 
ner, as I have rudely and briefly showti yoifr 
Painters and Sculptors choosing ffee moBft 
el^nt, neural beauties, perfectiondte tht. 
Idea, and advance their art, even abovd Na^ 
ture itself, in her individual pioductions,- 
which is the utmost naastery of h»rtiaa 
performalnce. 

" From Kence arises that astonishment^ 
and. almost adoration, which is paid by the 
ftnowing_ to those dtvie^ leoiaias of anti- 
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quity. Fr(»n hence Phidias, Lysippus, and 
other noble Sculptors, are still held in vene- 
ration j and Apelles, Zeuxis, Protogenes, 
and other admirable Painters, though their 
Works are perished, are and will be eternally 
admired ; who all of them drew after the 
ideas of perfection j which are the miracles 
of Nature, the providence of the understand- 
ing, the exemplars of the Mind, the light 
of the Fancy j the sun, which, from its 
rising, inspired the statue of Memnon, and 
the fire which warmed into life the image of 
Prometheus : it is this which causes the 
Graces and the Loves to take up their habi- 
tations in the hardest marble, and to subsist 
in the emptiness of light and shadows. But 
since the Idea of Eloquence is as inferior to 
that of Painting, as the force of words is to 
the sight, I must here break off abruptly ; 
and having conducted the reader^ as it were 
to a secret walk, there leave him in the 
midst of silence to contemplate those ideas 
which I have only sketched, and which 
every man must finish for himself." 

In these pompous expressions, or such as 
these, the Italian has given you his idea of 
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a Painter; and tho* I cannot much commend 
the style, I must needs say, there is some- 
what in the matter ; Plato himself is accus- 
tomed to write loftily, imitating, as the 
critics tell us, the manner of Homer ; but 
Surely, that inimitable Poet had not so much 
of smoke in his writings, though not less of 
fire. But in short, this is the present genius 
of Italy. What Philostratus tells us, in the 
proem of his FigureSy is somewhat plainer, 
and thetefore I will translate it almost word 
for word : '* he who will rightly govern 
the Art of Painting, ought, of necessity, 
first to understand human Nature. I'le 
ought likewise to be endued with a genius 
to express the signs of their passions whom 
he represents, and to make the dumb as it 
were to speak : he must yet further under- 
stand what is contained in the constitution 
of the cheeks, in the temperament of the 
eyes, in the naturalness (if I may so call it) 
of the ^e-browsj and in short; whatsoever' 
belongs to the mind and thought. He who' 
thoroughly possesses all these things will 
obtain the whole, and the hand will exqui- 
sitely represent the action of every particular* 
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jjersflpji if it h^ppeos \h^x. he te. either im4 
or, fi$ry,i melancholic or ftxeerfw^, f s^^igbtlx 
yoiUtli, or a langy^shiog layer: in one wor^, 
he will be able to paint \vhat5a?,ver is pro,-, 
ppj^iop^ble to apy one. Apd evpn. in all 
t|ii^ (h^re is a siveet error without causing 
apj ghame: foi; the eye$ ^d pwnd of the 
t^olders beii^ fastened oi^ objects, which 
luive no yeal ^eing, as if they were truly. 
existfi^. and being induced by then;i to be- 
If^Lve t^em so, what pleasure is it pot ca- 
Pi^ble of giving? l^f antients,. and. other 
wis^ rpen, h^ve xyri^ten many thipgs con- 
c^^ing (h? isyny^^etry, \ybich ^s in \h,e art 
ojF Fating: 9op5ti,tu,t4ng as it were, ^vas. 
ce^ti^n laws fpi; t\^ ptq)ortlon of every 
lUCtripr; pot thinking i^ possible for a 
P^il^ter. to undertake the- expression of those 
in.otions Mfhjch are ia, the mi^d, without a, 
cqnfUfJ^ent bai:i;nQny in the .tiatural measure : 
f9r tha^ ^hjch. is out of its o\k(n, kind and 
iq^sure, i§ npt i^c^v^d from. Nature, wlioss;^ 
ll^9itipo^ i^ always ^jghfr. ' P^ % serious con- 
si(|9fati(^ 9f this, ^txecr i^ UfiU be iJound,, 
tb^t.th^ ^rt of P^iatipg. Ijias a; wonderful ajf- 
fini^iWitl|i that of Poetry, and there is- ^- 
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tiyi^t tlipm, a certain conriinon imagiiK^fipn. 
Fpr, AS the Poets ' introduce the God^ An4 
Heroes, and all those things which are «ithev 
ipajesticaU hon^.or delightful j in like m^a*' 
i^ft the painters, by the virtue qf th^ir QiAf 
lines, colours, lights, and shadows, r^pE^^iit 
the same things and pe^spas in their pictwes*'*^ 
fhus, as convoy s^jps either ^CQtnpsny,. 
or should accomp^y their m^rehants, tltt 
they may prosecute the rest of fh^ir voyage, 
without danger j so Philes^r^tvis his, broi^hl 
i^ thus far on i^y w^y, a^d; i <;an t\oyf ml; 
o^ ^Yitlu>ut l^ioa. He has begun tei spjeak of- 
t^ gr^at r^l^i^n betwj^t F^ti^g ^nd poss* 
try, 2^4 ttiithc-f tlie gfeati^t p^rt of this dis>*. 
course, by my promise, w^du'ected. lhav« 
t\fit en^ged myself to any perfbct method, 
neither aqi I loaded with a full cargo: it is; 
si^cieat if { bring a sample of some goods 
in this yqyage. It will ba ^sy foi; others to 
add mofe. wl^ep the commerce is sett^ : 
f()r a. tr^ti^, twice as large as this, o£ 
Painting, ^ould. npt contain all tl^t might be 
said on thje paiaU^l of the$e two Sister-Arts. 
I will take n^y rise froni Bellori before I. 
proceed to the Author of this Book. 
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The business of his Preface is to prove, . 
that a learned Painter should form to him- 
self an idea of perfect Nature. This image 
he is to set before his mind in all his under- 
takings, and to draw from thence, as from a 
storehouse, the beauties which are to enter 
into his work; thereby correcting Nature 
from what actually she is in individuals, to 
•what sheought to be, and what she was created. 
Now as this idea of perfection is of little use in 
Portraits, or the resemblances of particular 
persons, so neither is it in the characters rf 
Comedy and Tragedy, which are never to 
be made perfect, but always to be drawn 
with some specks of frailty and deficiehcei 
such as they have been described to us in 
history, if they were real characters; or such 
as the Poet began to show them, at their first 
appearance, if they were only fictitious, or 
imaginary. The perfection of such stage 
characters consists chiefly in their likeness 
to the deficient faulty Nature, which is their 
original] only (as it is observed more at large - 
hereafter) in such cases there will always be 
found a better likeness and a wOTse, and the 
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better is constarAly to be chosen ; I mean in 
Tragedy, which represents the figures of the 
highest form among mankind) thus, in 
Portraits, the Painter will not t^ke that side . 
of the face which has some notorious blemish 
in it, but either draw it in profile, as Apelles 
did Antigoiius, who had lost one of his eyes* 
or else shadow the more imperfect side : for 
an ingenious flattery is to be allowed to the 
professors of both arts, so long as the like- 
ness is mrt destroyed. It is true, that all 
manner of imperfections must not be taken 
away from the characters; and the reason is 
that there may be left some grounds of pity 
for - their misfortunes : we can never be 
grieved for their miseries who are thoroughljr 
wicked, and have thereby justly called their 
calamities on themselves: such men are the 
natural objects of our hatred, not of our com- 
miseraticm. If, on the other side, their cha- 
racters were wholly perfect, such as. for ex- 
ample, the character of a Saint or Martyr in 
a Play, his or her misfortunes would produce 
impious thoughts in the beholders j they 
would accuse the Heavens of injustice, and 
think of leaving a religion where piety waj 
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60 iU requited. I say the gveaCer pftrt wouM 
^ tempted so. to do ; I say not thstt thty 
pught i and tb« tpnseqwsnce is too dangerous 
iot the practice. In this I have accused 
myself for my own St> Catharine; but let 
truth prevail, Sophocles has taken the just 
medium io his Oedipus: he is som^wliac 
srrogwf at his iirst entrance, and is too in- 
^^itiye through the whole Tragedy i yet 
t\ti$t imperfections being balanced by great 
ivirtvfis> they hinder not our c€im|>*ssion for 
b«; miseries, TKJther yet can they destroy 
that hwf&t which the nature of his crimes 
have'«xetted>ii>us. Such.in Paiafeiag; aii^ the 
ytan% and moles, which, addbg.a l^eile&s to 
Uie face, are not, therefore, to be omitted; 
fcttt these produce no loathing in usi but how 
lar io. pKJceed, and were to stop, is left to 
the jqdgeiMcnt of the Poet and the Pointer, 
IjQ Comedy there is somewhat mwe of the 
woirse likeness to be taken, because that is 
oftew, to pBodmce laughter, which is occa- 
fttpned by. the- sight of spme dbformity ; but 
iox this I refer tlie j-qader to Aristotle. It is 
it sjhajproanoierof in&tructiori for the vulgar, 
W.ti0 ase.. «fiver well amended tili they are 
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more than sufficiently exposed. That I may 
retnm to the beginning of this remark, con- 
cerning perfect Ideas^ T have only this to say, 
that the parallel is oft«n true in Epic Poetry. 
The Heroes of the Poets are to be drawn 
acccnrding to this rule: there is scarce % 
frailty to be left in the best of them, anjr 
more than to be found in a-Divine Nature. 
And if j^neas sometimes weeps, it is not in 
bemoaning his own miseries^ but thoM 
which his people undergo. If this be an 
imperfection, theSonofGod, when be was 
incarnate, shed tears of compassion oxtt 
Jerusalem ; and Lentulus describes him 
often weeping, but never laughing ; so that. 
Vii^il is justified even from tbc Holy Scrip* 
tuns. I have but one word more, which 
for ooce I will anticipate from the author of 
this book. Though it must be an Idea of 
perfection fzoni which both the Epic , Poet 
and the History Painter draws ^ yet all per- 
fections are not suitable to all subjectSr bat 
evei^ one must be designed according to 
tfaac parfcct beauty which- is proper to fiioi: 
An. Apollo most be distinguished from a 
^pket, a Pallas front a Vemis> aisd so in 
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Poetry, an i^neas from any other Hero, for 
Piety is his chief perfection* Homer's 
Achilles is a kind of exception to this rule; 
but then he is not a perfect Hero, nor so in- 
tended by the Poet. All his Gods had some- 
what of human imperfection, for which he 
has been taxed by Plato, as an imitator of 
what was bad. But Virgil observed hia 
fault and mended it. Yet Achilles was per- 
fect in the strength of his body, and the 
vigour of his mind. Had he been less pas- 
sionate or less revengeful, the Poet well 
foresaw that Hector had been killed, and 
Troy taken at the first assault ; which had 
destroyed the beautiful contrivance of hia 
//«(/, and the moral of preventing discord 
amongst confederate princes, which was 
his principal intention: for the moral (as 
Bossu observes) is the first business of the 
Poet, as being the ground-work of his in- 
struction. This being formed, he contrives 
such a design or fable, as may be most suit- 
able to the Moral: after this he begins to 
think of the persons whom he is to employ 
in canying on his design, and gives thsm 
the manners which are most proper to their 
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several characters. The thoughts and words 
are the last parts which give beauty and 
colouring to the piece. When I say, that 
the imnners of the Hero ought to he good in 
perfection, I contradict not the Marquis of 
Normanby's opinion, in that adqiirable 
verse, where, speaking of a perfect charac- 
ter, he calls it 

<A fauUIess monster, wbjcb the world ne'er knewt* 
For that excellent critic intended only to 
speak of dramatic characters, and not of epic. 
Thus at least I have shown, that in the most 
perfect poem, which is that of Virgil, a per- 
fect idea was required and followed; and, 
consequently, that all succeeding Poets ought 
rather to imitate him, than even Homer. I 
will now proceed, as I promised, to the au- 
thor of this book: He tells you, almost in* 
the first lines of it, that " the chief end of 
Painting is to please the eyes ; and it is one 
great end of Poetry to please the mind." 
Thus far the parallel of the arts hc^ds truej 
with this dif^ence, that the principal end 
of Painting is to please, and the chief design 
of Poetry is to instruct. In this the.lattei 
seems to have the advantage of the former. 
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But if we consider the artists themselves cat 
both sides, certainly their aims are the vttf ' 
Saihe; they wouldbothmakesuredf pleasing* 
nid that in preference to instructian. Next^ 
the means of this pleasure is by deceit : one 
imposes on the sight, and the other on the 
understanding. Fiction is of the essence of 
Poe.try as well as of Painting ; there is a re- 
semblance in one, of hufnad bodies, thihgs 
and actions, which are not real ; and in tht 
other, of a true story by a fiction. And as 
all stories are not proper subjects foi an Epid 
Poem or a Tragedy, so neither are they for 
a noble Picture. The subjects both of the 
one and of the other ought to have nothing 
4f immoral, low, or filthy in them ; but 
this being treated at large in the book itself, 
'I wave Jt to avoid repetition. Only I mttst 
iadd, that, though Catullus, Ovid^^iMKi others* 
were of another opinion, that the subject 
c*f Poets, and even their thoughts and ex- 
prewions might be loose, provided theix 
lives were chaste and holy, yet there as* iw 
«ich licences permitted in that art, any more 
4anin Fainting to design and colour obseede 
nudities. Vita proba est, is no exmlsej for 
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it will scarcely be admitted,' tlKte Mlher^« 
Poet or a Painter can be dlaste, whogiveus 
the contrary examples in their Wndrig^ Mid. 
their pictures. We see -nothing of this kind 
in Virgil ; that *vhich comes the naii^st. W 
it is the. Adventure of the Cave, ■ where 
Dido and jEneas W*re driven by the stortn ; 
yet even there, the Poet pretends a marriag^ 
before the consummation, and Juno herself 
teas present at it. Neither is there any e^"' 
pressiixi in that story which a Roman matrori 
rnight not read without a blush. Besides, 
the Poet passes it over as hastily as he can, 
as if he were afraid of staying in the cave 
with the two lovers, and of being a witness 
to their actions. Now I suppose that a 
Painter would not be much commended, 
who should pick out this cavern from the 
whole Mneis, when there is not another lO 
the work. He had better leave them in their 
obscurity, than let in a flash of lightning to 
clear the natural darkness of the place, by 
which be must discover himself as much as 
them. The altar-pieces, and hdy decora- 
HoQS of Painting, show that Art may be 
applied tQ better uses, as well as Poetry ; and 
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amongst many Other instances, the Faraese 
Gallery* painted by Hannibal Carracci, is a 
sufficient witness yet remaining: the whole 
work being tnorally. instructive, and particu- 
larly the Hercules Bivium, which is a per- 
fect triumph of virtue over Vice, as it is 
wtxiderfuUy well described by the ingenious 
BeUori. 

Hitherto I have tmly tokl the reader what 
ought not to be the subject of a Picture, or 
of a Poem. What it ought to be on eithei 
side, our author tells us. It must, in ge- 
neral, be great and noble; and ki this the 
parallel is exactly true. The subject of a 
Poet, either in Tragedy, or in an Epic Poem, 
is a great action of some illustrious hero^ 
It is the same in Painting: not every action, 
nor every person, is considerable enough to 
enter into the cloth. It mu«t be the anger 
of an Achilles, the piety of -an Mti&ks, the 
sacrifice of an Iphigenia ; for heroines as 
well as heroes are comprehended in the rule. 
But the parallel is more complete in Tragedy 
than in an Epic Poem: for as a Tngsdf 
may be made out of many particular Epi- 
sodes of HcHner or of Virgil i so nmy a noble 
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pictutebc^lefrigtied out of this or that plrtt'- 
calftr'sMryin^itheraLithor. History is also 
fruitful lof designs, bodi for the Painter and 
the Tra^c Poet: Curtius throwing himself 
into a gutph, and (he two Decii sacrificing 
themselves for the safety of their country. 
are subjects for Tragedy and Picture. Sudi 
is Scipio, restoring the Spanish Bride, whom 
he either-loved, ormay be supposed to love; 
by which he gained the hearts of a great na- 
tion, to interest themselVes for Rome against 
Carthage : these are all but particular piwes 
in Livy's History, and yet are full, complete 
subjects for the pen and pencil. Now the 
reason of this is evident : Tragedy and Pic- 
ture are more narrowly circumscribed by the 
medvanic rules of Time and Place than the 
£pic Poeitn: tlie. Time of this last is left 
Indefinite. It is true. Homer took up 
only the space of eight and forty days for 
;liis Iliad'; bnt whether Virgil's action was 
conqtrehended in a y^r^ or somewhat mtve, 
is not determined by Bossu. Homer made 
the place of his actioi Troy, and the Gre- 
cian camp besieging it. Virgil introduces 
his .^neas sometimes .in. Sicily, sometimes 
R a 
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in Cnxtha^, and odier times atCumsr, he- 

after that, he waa4<rs^ga)n to the-;kiRg^l>m 
of E^ander, and som^ p^s of Tuscany, be^- 
foie he returns' to. finish the war by the deajAt 
of Turnus. Btit Tragedy, according to the 
|nraaice of ihe antients, was always oxiiioed 
.within the compass of twenty-four honiv, 
and seldom takes up so much timd. As itx 
the place of it, it was always one, and that 
not in a larger sense, as, for example, a 
whole city, or two or three several houses in 
it, but the market, c«: some other piiUick 
place, common to the diorus and all the 
actors; which established law . of theirs, I 
have not an- opportunity .tonexamioe in this 
place, because l cannot do it. without dt>- 
gres3u>n from my subject,^ i^ou^ it swms 
too strict at the iir^t appearance, becabse it 
excludes all secret intrigues, which arelthe 
beauties of the modem stj^f for nothing 
can be carried on with privacy, when the 
chorus is supposed to 'bie always present. 
But to proceed:. I must say this to the aid- 
vantage, of Painting, even idx>ve Tragedy, 
that what this last represents in the space of 
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Qlff^ bciws,:ihe ^ffdfr shpwfi us,-iii,Dne 
fnomedt.! Theaction. tbe passion, aad the 
annnen 0f s4 mmyi^MW as are contaioed 
in a t>totufe, are to be disq^ro^ at once i^ 
tfae twinkling (>f aci ey^; ,at ]east they wDid4 
be«o, if the Eight could travQlover so many 
diSSefirat objects all at.Dncei,:or the miwi 
coold digest them all at th« sapie instant, or 
poutt of time. .Thbs ip the :funouf picture 
of Pousun, <whkh,t'e{u?e»ents die IasHcu- 
tion of the Messed. SaciatneiH, you ste our 
Saviour isndli his twelve Di^iples, all <:onT 
mrrJBg in 1 the. $aii^ actiooi .^fter different 
manners, and iik different ^stur^s.; tonl/tbe 
inanno'S of Jud^s are di^inguifihed from the 
rest. Here is but one indiTisiWe point of 
time observed ; but one aotifia performed by 
so. many pefsonSi in one rootgi, and at thfs 
same table j yet the eye cannot comptahend 
at once the whole object, nor the mind iol* 
lo'W it so fast] it is con^idei!dd at leisure; 
and seen by mtervals. Such are the subjects 
of noble pictures, and such are only to be 
undertaken by noble hands. ■ There are 
other parts of Kature which are meaner, and 
yet are the subjects both of Pointers and of 
Poets. 
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For to proceed in Vbtsi^raUkl t as Comsdy 
is a representAti(»i of human life in inferior 
persons and low subjects, and by that means 
creeps into the nature of Poetry, and 's a 
kind of Juniper, -a shrub belonging to the 
species of cedar; so is the painting of clowns, 
the representation of a Dutch Kermis* the 
brutal sport of Snick-or-Sflee, and a thou- 
sand o^er things of thi» mean invention, 
a kind of picture which belongs to Nature, 
but of the lowest form.- Such is a Lazar 
in comparison to a Venus; both are drawn 
in human figures; they have fadea alik«, 
though not like faces. There is yet a lower 
tort of Poetry and Painting, which ,is out of 
nature ; for a Farce is that in Poetry which 
Grotesque is in a Picture: the persons and 
action of a Farce are all unnatural, and the 
manners false; that is, inconsistent with 
the characters of mankind. Grotesque 
Painting is the just resemblance of this; 
and Horace begins his Art of Poetry, by 
describing such a figure with a man's head 
a horse's neck, the wings of a bird, and a 
fifih's tail, parts of different species jumbled 
together, according to the mad imagination 
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of the dauber; and the end of all this, as he 
tells you afterward, is to cause laughter : 
a very monster in Bartholomew Fair, for 
the mob to gape at for their twopence. 
Laughter is indeed the propriety of a man, 
but just enough to distinguish him from his 
elder brother with four legs. It is a kind 
of a bastard pleasure too, taken in at the 
eyes of the vulgar gazers, and at the ears of 
the beastly audience. Church-painters use 
it to divert the honest country-man at public 
prayers, and keep his eyes open at a heavy 
sermon ; and farce-saibblers make use of 
the same noble invention to entertain citizens, 
country gentlemen, and Covent-Garden fops; 
if they are merry, all goes well on thePoet*« 
side. The better sort go thither too, but in 
despair of sense and the just images of nature,- 
which are the adequate pleasures of the 
mind. But the author can give the stage no 
better than what was given him by nature j 
and the actors must represent such things as 
they are capable to perform, and by which 
both they and the scribbler may get their 
living. After all , it is a good thing to laugh 
at any rate ; and if a straw can tickle a man. 
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it is an inttrutncint of happiness. Btftsts 
can weep when . they suffer, but they canflbfc 
laugh: and, as Sir Willfam Davraant ob- 
serves, in his Preiace to Gondibert, ** It ib 
the wisdom of a governtnent to permit plays, 
(he -mig^ht havt added farces,) as it.is the 
prudence of a parter to put bells upon, his 
horses, to make them carry their .burdens 
cheerfwUjr." 

■ 2 h^ye already shown, that one tnain aid 
^ Poetry and Painting is to please, and 
l^ve said s^nething of the kinds . of both, 
ifO/A f>£_ tH^r subjects, in which they bear a 
great- reiemblance to each other. I must 
now consider them .as they are giieat and 
Bohle-Artsj and as «hey are Arts, they must 
have rules which may direct them to their 
common end. 

To all Arts and Sciences, but more par- 
ticularly to these, may be dppli^d what 
Hippocrates says of Physic, as I find him 
cited by an eminent French critic. " Medi- 
cine has long subsisted in the world j the 
principles of it are certain, arid it has a cer- 
Win way; ,by both which there' has been 
found, in the course of msmy ages, an infinite 
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ttumbei' of things, the exi>erience of which 
has confirmed its uscJt^ess and goodnei^. 
AUthat is wantiitg to the perfection of this 
Art, will i^dbubtedly be found, if able 
men, and such as are instructed in the 
ancient rules, will make a -farthej- inquiry 
into it, and endeavour to arrive at that which 
is hitherto unknown by that which is aheady 
known. But all,, who having rejected tho 
ancient rules, and taken the oppositq ways, 
yet !boast therftselves to be masters of this 
Art, do but deceive others, and are them- 
selves deceived; for that is absolutely im« 
possible." 

This is notcHriously true in these two Arts i 
for the way to please being to imitate nature* 
both the Poets and the Painters in antient 
times, and in the best ages, have studied 
her ; and from the practice of both these 
Arts the rules have been drawn, by which 
we are instructed how to please, and to 
compass that end which they, obtained, by 
following their example ; for nature is still 
the same in all ages, and can never be con- 
trary to herself. Thus, from the practice 
of j^^chyUis, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
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Aristotle drew his ' rules for Tragedy^, and 
Philostratus for Painting. Thus, amongst 
the modems, the Italian and French critics, 
by studying the precepts of Aristotle and 
Horace, and having {he example of the 
Grecian Poets before their eyes, have given 
us the rules of modem Tragedy i and thus 
the critics of the same countries, in the Art 
<^ Painting, have given the precepts of 
perfecting that Art. It is tree, that Poetry 
has one advantage over Painting in these 
last ages, that we have still the remaining 
exainples both of the Greek and Latin 
Poets ; w^hereas the , Painters have nothing 
left them from Apelles. Prcrtogenes» Parr- 
basius, Zeuxis, and the rest, but only the 
testimonies which are given of their incom- 
parable works. But instead of this, they 
have some of their best statues, basso- 
relievos, columns, obelisks, 6cc, which are 
saved out of the common ruin, and are still 
preserved in Italy ; and by well distinguish- 
ing what is proper to Sculpture, and what 
to Painting, and what is common to them 
both, they have judiciously repaired that 
loss i and the great genius of Raphael and 
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Others, having succeeded to the times of 
barbarism and ignorance, the knowledge of 
Fainting is now arrived to' a supreme per- 
fection, though the performance of it is 
much declined in the present age. The 
greatest age for Poetry amongst the Romans, 
was certainly that of Augustus Csesar ; and 
yet we are told, that Painting was then at 
its lowest ebb, and perhaps Sculpture was 
also declining at the same time. In the 
reign of Domitian, and some who succeeded 
him. Poetry was but meanly cultivated, but 
Painting eminently flourished. I am not 
here to give the history of the two Arts, 
how they were both in a manner extinguished 
by the irruption of the barbarous nations, 
and both restored about the times of Leo X. 
Charles V. and Prancis I. though I might 
observe, that neither Ariosto, nor any of 
his contemporary Poets, ever arrived at the 
' excellency of Raphael, Titian, and the rest 
in Painting. But in revenge, at this time, 
or lately in many countries, Poetiy is better 
practised than her sister-art. To what 
height the magnificence and encouragement 
, of the present King of France may carry 
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Paintio^ and Sculpture 14, uncertain; but by 
what he has done before the war in which 
he is engaged, . we may expect what he will 
do after the happy conclusiori of a peace ;, 
which j« the prayer and wish of all ithose 
^ho have not an interest 'to prolong the 
miseries of Etiippe. For it is ttiost certain^ 
as our authcM-, atnongst others, hasobserved^ 
th^t reward is the spur of virtual as. well In 
all gptid arts, as in all laudable ^tt^mpts ; 
and emulation, which is the other spur« will 
neter be wanting either amongst Poets or 
Painters, when particular rewards arid 
prizes are proposed to the best deservct'S. 
But to return from this digression, though 
it was almost neces^ry, all the rules of 
Painting are methodically, concisely, and 
yet clearly deliver;»l in this present treatise 
which I have translated : Bossu has not 
given more exact rules for the Epic Poem, 
nor Dacier for Tragedy, in his late excell«it 
translation of Aristotle, and his notes upon 
htm, than our Fresnoy has made for Painting ; 
. with the parallel of which I must resume 
my discourse, following my author's text, 
though with more brevity than I intended^ 
because Virgil calls me. 
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** The principal and most important piirt 
of Painting is to know ' what is most beaui- 
tiful in nature, Mid most proper for that art."- 
That which. is the most beautiful is the most 
noble :Subject j so in Poetry, Tragedy is more 
beailtiiful tha^. Comedy, because, as I said, 
d^ ; per8(»i9 are greater whom the Poet 
instruf^s ; -and, consequently, the instruct 
tions of more b«Kfit to mankind : the 
action is lijcewise greater arul more noble, 
, and thoice is derived the greater uvd more 
noble pleasure. 

To imitate nature well in whatsoever 
subjl»!t, is the perfection of both Arts ; and 
that picture, and that poem, which, comes 
nearest the resemblance of nature, is the 
best:. .but it follows not, 'that what pleases 
moGt in either kind is therefore good, but 
what ought to please. Our depraved appe- 
tites and- ignorance of the arts mislead our 
judgements, and Cause us often to take that 
for true imitation of nature, which has no 
rccetnblancc of nature in it. To inform our 
judgiecBients, and toreform our tastes, rules 
weae invented, (hat by them we might discern 
when nature was imitated, and how nearly. 
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t have been forced to recapitulate th^se 
things, because triartkind is not more liable 
to dedcit than it is willing to continue in a" 
pJeasing error, streiigthened by a long habi- 
tude. The imitation of nature' is therefore 
justly constituted as the general, and' indeed 
the only rule of pleasing* both in Poetry and- 
Painting. Aristotle tells lis, that imitaii«i 
pleases because it affords matter fot a reasoner 
to inquire into the truth or falsehood of 
imitati<xi, by comparing its likeness or 
unlikeness with the original ; but by this 
rule, every speculation in nature, whose 
truth falls under the inquiry of aPhilosopher,' 
must produce the same delight, which is 
not true. I should rather assign another 
reason : truth is the object of our under- 
standing, as good is of our will ; and the 
understanding can no more be delighted with 
a lie, than the wilt can choose an apparent 
evil. As truth is the end of all our specu- 
lations, so the discovery of it is the pleasure 
of them J and since a true knowledge of 
nature gives us pleasure, a lively^ imitation 
of it, either in Poetry or Painting, must of 
necessity produc& a much greater :. for both 
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these Arts, as I said before, are not only 
true imitations of nature, but of the best 
nature, of that which is wrought up to a 
nobler pitch. They present us with images 
more perfect than the life in any individual 3 
and we hare the pleasure to see all the 
scattered beauties of nature united by a happy 
chemistry without its deformities or faults. 
They are imitations of the passions whicb 
always move, and therefore consequently 
please i for without motion there can be no 
delight, which cannot be considered but as 
an active passion. When we view these 
devated ideas bf nature, the result of that 
view is admiration, which is always the 
cause of pleasure. 

This foregoing remark, which gives the 
reason why imitation pleases, was sent m^ 
by Mr. Walter Moyle, a most iDgenious 
young gentleman, conversant in all the 
studies of humanity, much above his years. 
He had also furnished me, according to my 
request, with all the particular passages, in 
Aristotle and Horace, which are used by 
thera to explain the Art of Poetry by that of 
Fainting; which, if ever I have time tq 
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retouch this Essay, shall be inserted in theif 
places. Having thus shown that imitation 
pleases, and why it pleases in both thes« 
Arts, it follows, that some rules of imitai 
tion are necessary (o obtain the end ; for 
without rules there can be no art,' any mora 
than there can be a house without-' a door to 
conduct you into it. The principal parts of 
Painting and Poetry next follow. 

Invention is the first' part, and. absolutely 
necessary to them both ; yet no rule ever 
was or can be given how to compass it. A 
happy genius is the gift of nature; it depends 
on the influence of the stars, say the astro- 
logers; on the organs of the body, say the 
naturalists j it is the particular gift of heav«n» 
-say the divines, both christians and heathens. 
H<)w to improve it, many books -can teach 
us J how to obtain it, none ; that nothing 
can be done without it, all agree : 

Tu nihil invitS dices faciesve MinervS, - 
Without invention a Painter is but a copier, 
and a Poet but el plagiary of others. Both 
are allowed sometimes to copy and translate j 
but, as our author tells you, that is not the 
test part of their reputation. " Imitators 
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dre biit a servile kind df cattle," says fhe 
Poet: or at best, the keepers of cattle for 
other men i they have nothing which is 
properly their own ; that is a sufficient mor- 
tiiication for me. While I itii translating 
Virgil. But to copy the best author is a 
kind of praise, if I perform it as I ought; 
as a copy after Raphael is mo^e to be com- 
mended than an original of any indifferent 
Painter. 

Under this head of Invention is placed 
the disposition of the work, to put all 
things in a be^tiful order and harmony, that 
the whole may be of a pieces '* The com- 
positions of the Painter should be con- 
formable to the text of antient authors, to 
the custom and the times ;" and this is 
exactly the same in Poetry : Homer and 
Virgil are to be our guides in the Epicj 
Sophocles and Euripides in Tragedy: in 
all things we are to imitate the customs 
and the times of those persons and things' 
which we represent; not to make new 
rules of the Drama, as Lopez de Vega 
has attempted unsuccessfully to do, but. to 
be content to follow our masters, who 
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understood nature better than we. But if 
the story which we treat be modern, we 
are to vary the customs, according to the time 
and the country where the scene, of actian 
hes: for this is stiH to imitate nature 
which is always the same, though ia a dif^ 
ferent dtess. 

As " in the composition of a picture, 
the Painter is to take care that nothing 
enter into it, which is not proper or con- 
venient to the subject;" so likewise is the 
Poet to reject all incidents which are foreign 
to his Poem, and are natut^Iy no parts of 
it : they are wens, and other excres- 
cences, which belong not to the body, but 
deform it. No person, no incident in the 
piece or in the play, but must be of use 
to carry on the main design. All things 
else are like six fingers to the hand, wheh 
nature, which is superfluous in nothing^ 
can do her work with five. " A Paint- 
er must reject all trifling' ornaments ;*'--;- 
so must a poet refuse all tedious and unne- 
cessary descriptions. A robe which is toa 
heavy, is. less an ornament than a burden. 
In Poetry, Horace caUs these thifigs, . 
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Ver^a Inopes rertiin, nvigffique canarsa. 
These are also the lucus & ara Diana, 
which he mentions in the same ^ri of 
Poelryr but since there mutt be ornaments, 
both in Painting and Poetry, if they are 
not necessary, they must at least be decent j 
that ie, in their due place, and but mode- 
rately used. The Painter is not to lake 
so much pains about the drapery, as about 
the facej where the principal resemblance 
lies } neither is the Poet, who is work- 
ing up a passion, to make similes, which 
will certainly make it languish. My Mon- 
tezuma dies with a Jine one in his mouth* 
but it is out of season. Where there are 
more figiures irt a picture than are neces- 
sary, or at least ornamental, . our author 
calls them " Figures- to be Jett," becausa 
the picture has *>o use of them: so I have 
seen in ?ome modern plays above twenty 
actws, when the action has not required 
half the number. In the principal figure? 
of a picture, the Painter is to employ thq 
6ii\eWs of his art, for in them consists 
the principal bteuty of bis work. Qaf 
Author saves pie the comparison wit}i Tra- 
s 2 
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gedy: for he says, that " herein he is to 
imitate the Tragic Poet, who employs his 
utmost force in those places, wherein con- 
sists (he height and beauty of the action." 

Du Fresnoy, whom I follow, makes 
Desi'gn, or Drawing, the second part of 
Paintingi but the rules which he gives. con- 
cerning the posture of the figures are almost 
wholly proper to that art, and admit not any 
comparison, that I know, with Poetry. The 
posture of a poetic figure is, as I conceive, 
the description of his heroes in ihe perform- 
ance of such or such an action: as of Achilles, 
just in the act of killing Hector i or of 
.^neas, who has Turnus under him. Both 
the Poet and the Painter vary the postures, 
according to the action or passion, which 
they represent of the sarpe person. But all 
must be great and graceful in tbem. The 
same ^^neas must be drawn a suppliant to 
Dido, with respect in his gestures, and hu- 
mility in his eyes; but when he is forced ^ 
in his own defence, to kill Lausus, the Poet 
shows him compassionate, and tempering the 
severity of his looks with a reluctance to thfc 
action, which he is going to perform, ,H« 
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has pity on his beauty and his youth, and is 
loth to destroy such a master-piece of nature. 
He considers Lausus rescuing his father, at 
the hazard of his own life, as an image of 
hin:iself, when he took Anchises on his 
shoulders, and bore him safe through the 
rage of the fire, and the opposition of his 
enemies ; and therefore, in the posture df a 
retiring man, who avoids the combat, he 
stretche? out his arm in sign of peace, with 
his right foot drawn a little bafk, and his 
breast bending inward, more like an orator 
than a soldier; and geems to dissuade the 
young man from pulling on his destiny, by 
attempting more than he was able to perform. 
Take the passage 3s I have thus translated it: 

Shouts of applause ran ringing thpiugh the field. 
To see the son the vanquish 'd lather shield ; 
AD, fir'd with noble cmulatlor), strive, 
And with a storm of darts to distance drive 
The Trojan chief; viho, held at bay, from far 
On bis Vulcanian orh sustain'd the war, 
JEne&s thus o'erwhelm'd on cv'ry side, -* 

Their first assault undaunted did abide; f 

And thus to LausuS] loud, with friendly thrcatning C 
cry*d, •' 
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Why wilt thou rush to certain death, and rage 
In rash attempts beyond thy tender age. 
Betray 'd by pious love ? 

, And aCterwards, 
He giiev'd, be wept, the sight and image brough| 
Of his ovvD filial love, a sadly pleasing thought," 

But, beside the outlines of the posture, the 
design of the picture, comprehends in the. 
next place the " forms of faces which 
are to be different^ rind so in a Poem, 
or Play, ftiust the several characters of 
tlie persons be distinguished from each 
other. I knew a Poet, whom out of respect 
I will not name, who, being too witty him- 
self could draw nothin;^ but wits in a Comedy 
of his ; even his fools were infected with 
the disease of their author; they overflowed 
with smart repartees, and were qnly distin- 
guished from the intended wits, by being 
called coxcombs', though they deserved not 
so scandalous a name. Another, who h^d 
a great gepius for Tragedy, following the fury 
cf his natural temper, made « very roan and 
Woman too, in his Plays, stark raging mad j 
there was not a sobej" person to be had for 
love or money: all was tempestuous and 
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t>Iusteringj heaven and earth were coming 
together at every word;' a mere hurricane 
from the beginning to the end; and every 
actor seemed to be hastening on the day of 
judgement I 

' ' Let every member be made for its own 
head," says our author, not a withered hand 
to a young face. So in the persons of t 
play, whatever is said or done by any of 
them, must be consistent with the manners 
which the Poet has given them distinctly : 
and evCTi the habits must be proper to the 
degrees and humours of the persons as well 
as in a picture. He who entered in the first 
act a young man, like Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre, must not be in danger, in the fifth act, 
of committing incest with his daughter; nor 
an usurer, without great probability and 
causes of repentance, be turned into a cutting 
Moorcraft. 

I am not satisfied that the comparieori 
betwixt the two arts, in the last paragraph, 
is altogether so just as it might have beenj 
but I am sure of thjs which follows. 

" The principtl figure of the subject must 
jippear in the midst of the picture, under the 
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principal light, to distinguish it from th^rest* 
which are only its attendants.'* Thus in a 
Tragedy, or in an Epic Poem, the hero of the 
piece must be advanced foremost to the view 
of the reader or spectator : he must outshinct 
the rest of all the character-s ; he must appear 
the prince of them, like the sun in the Coper- 
nican System, encompassed with the less 
noble planets. Because the hero is the centre ' 
^ of the main action, all the lines from the cir- 
cumference tend to him alone ; he is the 
chief object of pity in thedrama, andof admi» 
ration in the EJpic Poem. 

As in a pitture, besides the principal 
figures which compose it, and are placed in 
the midst of it, there are less *' groupes or 
knots of figures disposed at proper distances," 
which are parts of the piece, and seem to 
carry on the same design in a rpore inferior 
manner : so in Epic Poetry there are episodes, 
and a chorus in Tragedy, which are members 
of the action, as growing out of it, not inser- 
ted into it. Such, in the ninth book of the 
Mneis,. is the episode of Nisus and Euryalus : 
the adventure belongs to them ^one ; they 
alone are the objects of compassion and ad- 
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miration j but their business which they car- 
ry on, is the general concernment of the 
Trojan camp, then beleaguered by Turnus 
and the Latines, as the Christians weic 
lately by the Turks i they were to advertise 
the chief hereof the distresses of his subjects, 
occasioned by his absence, to crave his suc- 
cour, and solicit him to hasten his return. 

The Grecian Tragedy was at first nothing 
but a chorus of fingers; afterwards one actor 
■ was introduced, which was the poet him- 
self> who entertained the people with a dis- 
course in verse, betwixt the pauses of the 
singing. This succeeding with the people, 
more actors were added to make the variety 
the greater ; and in process of time the cho- 
rus only sung betwixt the acts, and the 
Corypha!US, or chief of them, spoke for the 
rest, as an actor concerned in the business of 
(he play. 

Thus Tragedy was perfected by degrees, 
and being arrived at that perfection, the 
painters might probably take the hint from 
thence, of adding groupes to their pictures ; 
but as a good picture may be without a group, 
60 a good Tragedy may subsist without a cho- 
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rus, notwithstanding any reasons which 
have been given by Dacier to the contrary. 

Monsieur Racine has indeed used it in his 
'Esther, but not that he found any necessity 
af it, as the French Critic would insinuate. 
.The chorus at St. Cyr wa« only to give the 
young ladies an occasion of entertaining- tbe 
king with vocal music, and of commending 
their own voices. The play itself was. never 
intended for the public stage ; nor without 
any disparagement to tbe. learned author, 
could possibly have succeeded there, and 
much less in the translation of it here. Mr, 
Wycherley, when we read it together, Was of 
my opinion in this, or rather I of his; for it 
becomes me so to speak of so excellent a 
poet, and so great a judge. 3ut since I am 
in this place, as Virgil says, '' Spatiis exclu- 
siis iniquis," that is, shortened in my time, 
I will give no other reason than that it is 
impracticable on our stage. A new theatre, 
much more ample, and mu^'h deeper, must 
be made for that purpose, besides the cost 
of sometimes forty or fifty habits, which is 
an expence too large to be supplied ^y a 
company of actors. It is true, I shoiild not 
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fee sorry to see a chonis on, a theatre, more 
than as large and as deep again as ours, built 
and adorned at a king's charges j and on that 
condition and another, which is, that my 
hands were not bound behind me, as now 
they are, I should not despair of making such 
a Tragedy, as might be both instructive and 
delightful, according to the manner of the 
Orecians. 

" To make a sketch, or a more perfect 
model of a picture," is in the language of 
poets, to draw up the scenery of a play : and 
the reason is the same for both ; to guide the 
undertaking, and to preserve the remem- 
brance of such things whose natures are dif- 
ficult to retain. 

. To avoid absurdities and incongruities is 
the same law established for both Arts. 
" The Painter is not to paint a cloud at the 
feoitom of a picture, but in the uppermost 
partsj" nor the Poet to place what is proper 
to the end or middle in the beginning of a 
Poem. I might enlarge on this j but there 
•are few Poets or Painters who can be sup- 
posed to sin so grossly against the laws of 
nature and of art. I remember only one 
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play, and for once I will call it by its nam« 
Tie Slighted Maid, where there is nothing 
in the first act hut what might have been said 
or done in the fifth; nor any thing in the 
midst which might not have been placed as 
"Tpell in the beginning pr the end. 

** To express the passions, which are 
seated pn the hear^ by outward signs," is 
one great precept of the' painters, and very 
difficult to perform. In Poetry the same 
passions and motipns of the mind are to be 
expressed ; and In this consists the principal 
difficulty, fis well as the excellency of that 
ait. " This,"' says my aqthor, ♦* is the gift 
of Jupiter i" and, to speak in the same 
heathen language. We call it the gift of o»r 
Apollo, not to be obtained by pains or study, 
if we are not horn to it ; for the motions 
which are studied are never so natural as those 
which break out in the height of a real 
passion. -Mr. Otway possessed this part as 
thoroughly as any of the ancients or modems. 
I will nor defend every thing in his Venice 
Preserved ; but I must bear this testimony to 
his memory, that the passions are truly 
touched in it, though, perhaps there is some- 
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what to be desired both in the grounds of 
them, and in the height and elegance of 
expression j but nature is there, which is the 
greatest beauty. 

** In the passions," says ourauthor, *• we 
must have a very great regard to the quality 
of the persons who are actually possessed 
with them.** The joy of a monarch for the 
news of a victory must not be expressed 
like the ecstasy of a harlequin on the receipt 
of a letter from his mistress : this is so 
much the same in both the arts, that it is no 
longer a comparison. What he says of face- 
painting, or the portrait of any one particu- 
lar person, concerning the likeness, iS also 
applicable to Poetry : in the character of an 
hero, as \veU as in an inferior figure, there 
is a better or worse likeness to be taken ; the 
better is a panegyrick, if it be not false, and 
the worse is a libel. Sophocles, says Aris- 
totle, always drew men as' they ought 
to be ; that is, better than they were. 
Another, whose name I have forgotten, drew 
them worse than naturally they were. 
Euripides aiterod nothing in the character, 
but made them such as they were represented 
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by History, Epic Poetry, or Tradition. Of 
the three, the draught of Sophocles is most 
commended by Aristotle* . I have fol* 
lowed it in that part of Oedipus which I 
writ ; though, perhaps, I have made him 
too good a man. But my characters of An^ 
tony and Cleopatra, though they are fa- 
vourable to them, have nothing of out- 
rageous panegyric ; their passions were their 
own, and such as were given them by his- 
tory, only the deformities of therh were 
cast into shadows, that they might be ob-> 
jects of compassion ; .whereas, if I had 
chosen a noon-day light for them, some- 
what must have been discovered, which 
would rather haye moved our hatred thaa 
our pity. 

*' The gothic manner, and the barbatous 
ornaments which are to be avoided in a pic- 
ture," are just the same with those of an ill^ 
ordered play". For example ; our English 
Tragi-comedy must be confessed to be 
wholly Gothic, notwithstanding (he success 
which it has found upon our theatre j and 
in the Paslas Fido of Guarini, even though 
Corsica and the Satyr contribute somewhat 
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to the msin acti<m: neither can I defend 
my Spanish Friar, as fond as otherwise I 
am of it, from this imputation; for though 
the comical parts are diverting, and the se- 
rious moving, yet they are of an unnatural 
mingle : for mirth and gravity destroy each 
other, and are no mote to be allowed for 
decent, than a gay widow laughmg in a 
mourning habit. 

I had almost forgot one considerable re- 
semblance. Du Fresnoy tells us, *' Thai 
the figures of the groupes must not be all on 
a side, that is, with their faces and bodies 
allturned the same way, but must contrast 
each other by their several positions." 
Thus in a play* some characters must be 
1-aised to oppose others, and to set them ofT 
the better, according to the old maxim* 
" Contraria jujta se posita, magis eluces- 
cunt." Thus in the Scornful Lady, the 
usurer is sent to confront the prodigal : 
Thus in my Tyrannic Love, the Atheist 
Maximin is opposed to the character of St. 
Catharine. 

lam nowcome, though withtheomissionof 
many likenesses, to the third part of Painting, . 
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\vhich is called the Chrortlaticor Coloufln^j 
Expression, and dl that belongs to words^r 
is that in a Poem which colouring is in d 
Picture. The coldurs well chostfn, ift thei^ 
proper places, togftthef with their lights and 
shadows which belong (o them, lighten the 
design, and make it pleasing to the eye.- 
The words, the expressions, the tfopes and 
figures, the versification, and all the other 
elegancies of sound, ds cadences, turns of 
words upMi the thought, and manjr other 
things, which are all parts of expression^ 
perform exactly the sanle office both in Dra- 
matic and Epic Poetry. Our author calls^ 
colourings *' lena sorwis j" in pkin English^ 
the bawd of her sisterj the design or draw- 
ing ; she clothes, she dresses her up, she 
paints her, she makes her dppear tnofe Ic^vely 
than naturally she is, she procores for the 
design, and makes lovers for her ; for the 
design of itself is only so Many naked lines. 
Thus in Poetry, the expression is that which 
charms the reader, and beautifies the design, 
which is only the outlines of the fables. It 
is true, the design must of itself be good j 
if it be vicious, or, in one word, «n- 
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pleasing, the cost of colouring is thrown 
away upon it. It is an ugly woman in a 
rich habit, set out with jewels : nothing 
can become her. But granting the design 
to be moderately good, it is like an excellent 
complexion with indifferent features ; the 
white and red well mingled on the face, 
make what was before but passable, appear 
beautiful. ** Operum Colores" is the very 
word which Horace uses to signify words 
and elegant expression, of which he himself 
was so great a master in his Odes. Amongst 
the ancients, Zeuxis was most famous for 
his colouringi amongst the modems, Titian 
and Correggio. Of the two ancient Epic 
Poets, who have so far excelled all the mo- 
dems, the invention and design were the 
particular talents of Homer. - Virgil must 
yield to him in both; for the design of the 
Latin was borrowed from the" Grecian: but 
the '* Dictio Virgiliana," the expression of 
Virgil, his colouring, was incomparably 
the better; and in that I have always en- 
deavoured to copy him. Most of the pe- 
dants, I know, maintain the contrary, and 

VOL. III. T 
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will have Homer excel even in this part. 
But of all people, as they are the most ill- 
mannered, so they are the worst judges, 
even of words whjch are their province; 
they seldom know more than the gramma- 
tical construction, unless, they are bom with 
a poetical genius, which is a rare portion 
amongst them j yet some, I know, may 
stand excepted, and such I honour. Virgil 
is so exact in every word, that none can be 
changed but for a worse; nor any one re-, 
moved from its place, but the harmony will 
be altered. He pretends sometimes to trip^ 
but it is only to make you think him in dan- 
ger of a fall, when he is most secure. Like 
a skilful dancer on the ropes (if you will 
pardon the meanness of the similitude) who 
slips willingly and makes a seeming stumble, 
that you may think him in great hazard 
of breaking his neck, while at the same 
time he is only giving you a proof of his 
dexterity. My late Lord Roscommon was 
often pleased with this reflection, and 
with the examples of it in this admirable 
author. 

I have not leisure to run through the 
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wht>le Comparison of lights and shadows 
with tropes and figures ; yef I cannot but 
take notice of metaphors, whtch^ like them, 
have power to lessen or greaten any thing. 
Strong and glowing colours are the just re- 
semblances of bold metaphors, but both must 
be judiciously applied; for there is a dif- 
ference betwixt daring and fool-hardiness. 
Lucan and Statius often ventured them too 
far ; our Virgil never. Birt the great defect 
of (he Pharsalia and the Thebais was in the 
design i if that had been more perfect, we 
might have forgiven many of their bold 
sfrokes in the colouring, or at least excused 
them ; y6t some of them are such as De- 
mosthenes Of Cicero could not have de- 
fended. Virgil, if he could have sera the 
first verses of the Sylv^, would have thought 
Statius mad in his fustian description of the 
statue on the brazen horse : but that' Poet 
was always in a foam at his setting out, even 
before the motion of the race had warmed 
him. The soberness of Virgil whom he 
fead, it $eems, to httle purpose, might have 
shown him the difference betwixt ** Arma 
virurrxjue cano, and Magnanimum sacidem, 
T a 
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formidatamque tonanti progeniem." But 
Virgil knew how to rise by degrees in his 
expressions : Statins was in his towering 
heights at the first stretch of his pinions. 
The description of his running horse, just 
starting in " the funeral games for Archemo- 
rus, though the verses are wonderfully fine, 
are the true image of their author : 

Stare adeo nescitj pere'unt vestigia mille 
Ante fugam ; absentemque fcrit gravis unguis 
campum. 

Which would cost me an hour, if I had the 
leisure to translate them, there is so much 
of beauty in the original. Virgil, as he 
better knew his" colours, so he knew better 
how and where to placethem. In as much 
haste as I am, I cannot forbear giving one 
example: It is said of him, that he read 
the second, fourth, and sixth books of his 
/Eneis to Augustus Caesar. In the sixth 
(which we are sure he read, because we 
know Octavia was present, who rewarded 
him so bountifully for the twenty verses* 
which were made in honour of her deceased 
$on Marcellus) ; in this sixth book I say. 
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the Poet, speaking of Misenus, the trum- 
peter, says, V 
1— Quo non prjestantior alter, 



^re ciere viros.- 



and broke off in the hemistich, or midst of 
the verse; but. in the very reading, seized 
as it were with a divine fury, he made up 
the latter part of the hemistich with these 
following words, 

Martemque accendere cantu. 

How warm, nay, how glowing a colouring 
is this ! In the beginning of the verse, the 
word as, or brass, was taken for a trum- 
pet, because the instrument was made of 
that metal, which of itself was fine; but 
in the latter end, which was made extem- 
pore^ you see three metaphors, Martemque ^ 

— '■ — accendere, cantu. Good Heavens ! 

how the plain sense is raised by the beauty 
of the words. But this was hapjiiness, the 
former might be only judgeihent. This was 
the ** curiosa felicitas" which Petroniusat- 
fributes to Horace. It is the pencil thrown 
luckily full upon the horse's mouth,' to ex- 
press the foam, which the painter, with all 
his skill, could not perform without it. 
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These hits of. words a true Poet often finds, 
as I mi{y say, without seeking j but he 
knows their value when he finds them, and 
is infinitely pleased. A bad Poet may some- 
times Jight on them, but he discerns not a 
diamond from a Bristol stone j and would 
have been of the cock's mind in Msop, a 
grain of barley would have pleased him 
better than the jewel. The lights aijd sha- 
dows which belong to colouring, put me in 
mind of that verse of Horace, 

Hoc amatobscuram, vult boo sub luce videri. 
Some parts of a Poem require to be amply 
written, and with all the force and elegance 
of words : others must be cast into shadows j 
that is, passed over in silence, or but faintly 
touched. This belongs wholly to the judge- 
ment of the Poet and the Painter. The most 
beautiful parts of tlie Picture and the Poem 
must be the most finished j the colours and 
words most chosen j many things in both, 
which are not deserving of thiscare, must 
be shifted off, content with vulgar expres* 
sioQS ; and those very short, and left, as in 
a shadow, to the imagination of the reader. 
We have ^he proverb, ** Manum de 
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tabula," from the painters, which signifies 
to know when to give over, and to lay by 
the pencil. Both Honner and Virgil prac- 
tised this precept wonderfully well ; but 
Virgil the better of the two. Homer knew 
that when Hector was slain, Troy was as 
good' as already taken ; therefore he concludes 
his action there; for what follows in tha 
funerals of Patroclus, and the redemption 
of Hector's body, is not, properly speaking, 
a part of the main action. But Virgil con- 
cludes with the death of Tumus j for, after 
that difficulty was removed, Mneas might 
many, and establish the Trojans when he 
pleased. This rule I had before my eyes in 
the conclusion of the Spanish Friar, when 
the discovery was made that the king was 
living; which was the knot of the play 
imtied i the rest is shut up in the compass 
of some few lines, because nothing then 
hindered the happiness of Torismond and 
Leonora. The faults of that drama are in 
the kind of it, which is Tragi-comedy. 
But it was given to the people, and I never 
writ any thing for myself but Antony and 
Cleopatra. 
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The remark, I must acknowledge, is not 
so proper for the colouring as the design; 
but it will hold for both. As the words, 
&;c. are evidently shown to be the cloath- 
ing of the thought, in the same sense as 
colours are the cloathing of the design ; 
so the Painter and the Poet ought to judge 
exactly when the colouring and expressions 
are perfect, and then to think their work 
is truly finished. Apelles said of Proto- 
genes, that "he knew not when to give 
•' over." A work may be over-wrought 
as well as under-wrought : too much 
labour often takes away the spirit, by add- 
ing to the polishing ; so that there remains 
nothing but a dull correctness, a piece 
without any considerable faults, but with 
few beauties ; for when the spirits are 
drawn off, there is nothing but a " caput 
mortuum." Statins never thought an ex- 
pression could be bold enough ; and if a 
bolder could be found, he rejected the 
first. Virgil had judgement enough to know 
daring was necessary ; but he knew the 
difference betwixt a glowing colour and a 
glaring j as when he compared the shocking 
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of the fleets at Actium to the justling of 
islands rent from their foundations and 
meeting in the ocean. He knew the com- 
paris,on was forced beyond nature, and 
raised too high ; ^he therefore softens the 
metaphor with a credat. You would almost 
believe that mountains or islands rushed 
against each other : 

Credas innare revulsaa 

Cycladas ; aut monies concurrere montibus aequos. 
But here I must break off without finishing 
the discourse. 

" Cynthius aurem vellit, et admonuit, 
&G.'' the things which are behind are of too 
nice a consideration for an Essay begun and 
ended in twelve mornings; and perhaps the 
judges of Painting and Poetry, when I tell 
them how shori a time it cost me, may make 
me the same answer which my late Lord 
Rochester made to one, who, to commend 
a Tragedy, said, it was written in three 
weeks: " How the Devil could he be so 
long about it? for that Poem was infamously 
bad," and I doubt this parallel is little 
better; and then the shortness of. the time 
is so far from being a commendation, that it 
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is scarcely an excuse. But if I have really 
drawn a portrait to the knees, or an half- 
length, with a tolerable likeness, then I may 
plead with some justice for myself, that the 
rest is left to the imagination. Let some 
better Artist provide himself of a deeper 
canvas ; and taking these hints which I have 
given, set the figure on its legs, and finish 
it in the Invention, Design, and Colouring. 
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The following elegant Epistle has con- 
stantly been prefixed to all the editions of 
Du Fresnoy, which have been published 
since Jervas corrected the translation of 
Dryden. It is, therefore, here reprinted, 
in order that a Poem which does so much 
honour to the original author may still ac- 
company his work, although the translator 
is but too conscious how much so masterly a 
piece of versification on the subject of Paint- 
ing, will, by being brought thus near it, 
prejudice his own lines. M, 
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FRESNOY'S ART OF PAINTING, 

TRANSLATED BY MR, DKYDEN*. 



1 HIS verse be thine, my friend, nor thou 

refuse 
This, from no venal or ungrateful Muse. 
Whether thy hand strike out some free design, 
Where life awakes and dawns at every line; 
Or blend in beauteous tints the colour'd mass, 
And from the canvas call the mimic face: 
Read these instructive leaves , in whicli 

conspire 
Fresnoy's close Art, and Dryden's native fire. 
And reading wish, like theirs, our fate and 

fame, 
So mix'd our studies, and sojoin'dourname; 
Like them to shine through long-succeeding 

age, 
So just thy skill, so regular my rage. 

* First j)rinted in 17 16. 
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Smit with the love of Sister-Arts we came 
And met congenial, mingling flame with 

flanw ; 
Like friendly colours found them both unite* 
And each from each contract new strength 

and lighr. 
How oft in pleasing tasks we wear the day* 
While summer suns roll unperceiv'd away? 
How oft our slowly-growing works impart. 
While images reflect from art to art ? 
How oft review; each finding like a friend. 
Something to blame» and something to 

commend P 

What flatt'ring scenes our wand'rlng fancy 
wrought, 
Rome*s pompous glories rising to our thought ! 
Together o'er the Alps methinks we fly, 
Fir'd with ideas of fair Italy, 
With thee, or Raflaelle's monument I mourn. 
Or wait inspiring dreams at Maro's urn : 
With thee repose, where Tully once was laid. 
Or seek some ruin's formidable shade; 
While Fancy brings the vanish'd pile to 

view. 
And builds imaginary Rome anew. 
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TO MR. JKRVAS. t%7 

Here thy well-study 'd marbles fix our eye i 
A fading fresco here demands a sigh : 
Each heavenly piece unwearied we compart. 
Match Raffaelle's Grace with thy lov'd 

Guidons Air, 
Carracci's strength, Correggio's softer line, 
Paulo's free#troke, and Titian's warmth 

divine. 

How finish'd with illustrious toil appears 
This imall, well poUsh'd geoi^, the work of 

years * I 
Yet still how faint by precept is exprest 
The living image in the Painter's breast ? 
Thence endless streams of fair ideas flow. 
Strike in the sketch, or in the picture glow ; 
Thence beauty, waking all her forms, 

supplies 
An Angel's sweetness, or Bridgwater's eyes. . 

Muse! at that name thy sacred sorrowsshed, 
Those tears eternal that embalm the dead : 
Call round her tomb each object of desire, 
Each purer frame inform 'd with purer fire : 

* Frcsnoy employed above t^venty year* in ^nishinf 
chit Poem, 
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Bid her be all that cheers or softens life, 
The tender sister, daughter, friend and wife! 
Bid her be all that makes mankind adore ; 
Then view this marble, and be vain no more ! 

Yet still her charms in breathing paint 

engage j • 

Her modest cheek shall warm a future age. 
Beauty, frail flower, that every season fears, 
Blooms in thy colours for a thousand years. 
Thus Churchill's race shall other hearts 

surprize, 
And other beauties envy Wortley's *eyes. 
Each pleasing Blount shall endless smiles 

bestow. 
And soft Belinda's blush for ever glow. 

Oh ! lasting as those colours may they shine, 
Free as thy stroke, yet faultless as thy line ! 

* In one of Dr. Warburton's Editions of Pope, by 
which copy this has been corrected, the name is changed 
to fVorsley. Jf that reading be not an error of the press, 
I suppose the poet altered the name after he had quarrelled 
with lady M. W. Montague, and being offended at her , 
-wit, thus revenged himself on her beauty. M. 
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TO MR. JERVAS. 289 

New graces yearly, like thy works display: 
Soft without weakness, without glaring gay ; 
Led by some rule, that guides, but not 

constrains; 
And finish'd more through happiness than 

pains I 
The kindred Arts shall in their praise conspire, 
One dip the pencil, and one string the lyre. 
Yet should the graces all thy figures place. 
And breathe an air divine on ev'ry face; 
Yet should the Muses bid my numbers roll. 
Strong as their charm, and gentleas their soul; 
With Zeuxis' Helen thy Bridgwater vie, 
And these be sung till Granville's Myra die; 
Alas! how little from the grave we claim? 
Thou but preserv'st a Face, and I a Name. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 



PAINTERS, 

FROM THE REVIVAL OF THE ART TO THE BEGINNING 
Of THE LAST CENTURY- 
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Instead of the short account of the lives of 
the Painters by Mr. Graham, which has been 
annexed td thelater Editions of Mr. Dryden's 
translation, I have thought proper to insert^ at 
the conclusion of this work, the following 
Chronological List drawn up by the late Mr. 
^ray, when in Italy; for his own use, and 
which I found fairly transcribed amongst those 
papers which his friendship bequeathed to me. 
Mr. Gray was as diligent in his researches as 
correct in his judgement j and has here em- 
ployed both these talents to point out in one 
column the places where the principal works of 
each master are to be found, and in another the ^ 
different parts of the art in which his own taste 
led him to think that they severally excelled.* 
It is presumed, therefore, tha6 these two ad- 
ditions td the names and dates will render this 
little work more useful than any thing of the 
catalogue kind hitherto printed on the subject; 
For more copious Biographical information,- 
the reader is referred to Mr. Pilkington's 
Dictionary. M. 

* Sm MeiDC»r« of Mri Ghyj Note on LeCtcr XIV. Sect. II. 
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astt A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 

Names. Studied undet Excdkd Id 



/^ loTanni Cimabue 

Andrea Taffi ... 
Giotto . - - . 



certain Greeki 



Buotiamico Sofl^lmacco 
5 Ambtoeio Lorenzeiti 
Pielro CaraUint - 

Simon Mcmmi . 
Andrea Orgagna - 
Toinaso Giotuno - 
lo Paolo Uccella 

■ Mauolino 



Masaccio 

Fra. Giov. Angelici 



Antonella da Messina 
IS Fra. Filippo Lippi 



Andrea del Castagno, 

detio Degl' Iniinccati 

Gentile del Fabiiano . 

Giacofflo Bellini - - 
Gentile Bellini \ 
20 Giovanni Bellini J 



Andrea Vcrocchio 
Andrea Manlegna 



Andrea Taffi . 
Giotto . . . . 

Giotto . _ . 
imiuted Giotto 
imitated Giotto 
Antonio Veoctiano 



Giottino 



first levired Paint. 

ing 
nvi^Moiuc 
qaitced the itiff 

manner of the 

Greeks 



first who studied 
perspective 

g;ave more grace 
to his fignrea 
and drapery 



John Van Eyck 
Masaccio . - 

Domenico Veneciano 

GiovanDJ da Fiesole 

Gentile del Fabriano 
( Giacomo their fa. 
\ thei 

Al»»nd.- Baldt 

hetti 
Giaconio Squarcione 



introduced oil Pa- 
in ling iatoltaly 

began to Paint 
fignres larger 
iban life 

painted in oil first 
at Florence 



lively colouring 
genteel desigui^ 
and good airs 

obseTTation of per- 
spective 
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OP MODERN PAINTERS. 



p.;.,-j Country, Place, and 
""**" Year of their Death. 



History 
History 



Hiitety 

5 Hiaiory 

Hiitory 

PoTtrails 
Hiitory 
History 
to Birdi. 
aoiqe His. 
Hiuory 



History 

, Hi5t.Mi- 

Diamrcs 

History 

i; History 

History 

Hiitory 

History 

10 History 

Hiitory 
History 

History 

History 



Florence, Flor. 1 300 

Florence - 1 2<)4 
Floience • 13^6 



Florence 

Sienna 
Konie 



13+0 
'3SO 
1364 



Siennii Florence 1 34; 
Florence - 1389 
Florence - 1356 
Florence - 143 s 

Florence . I418 



Fioreoce - (443 
FloRncfe.Roaie 14;; 

Mesiba • 1475 
FlorencejRome 148S 

Florence > 1480 

Vcroaa - 14 12 

1470 
1501 
1512 



Venice 
Venice 
Venice 



FIorencc.Rome 1484 
Florence . 1493 

Florence - 1488 

Padua, Mantua 1517 



Prindpal Works are at 



almost all perished. 

unknown. 

Rome, St.Pe[er's,Arczzo— • 
Moiaics. 

Pisa, Campo-Santo. 



Florence, the Dome. 



Florence, the Palace, in the 
Apartments of the old 



Florence, the Palace. 



Rome, S. Giov. Laterano, 
S. Mar. Maggiore. 

Venice, in some Cabinets. 



Rome, Capella Sistina. 
Florence, Palace, Closet of 
Madtma. 



Florence, Rome, Apart. 
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Name. Stodied andei Ekcdted in 



Filippo Lippi 



Pietro Penigino - - 
Bcrnardioo Fiotnric- 
chio 



Francesco Francta 



c Bartolomeo Ramenglii 
detio II Bagnacavalto 
Innocenza Francnzzi 

delto dalmola - 
Francesco Turbido, 

deito 11 Mauro 
Luca Signorelli . 
* Lionaido da Vinci 



Fra, Philippo his fa. 

thcT, and Sandio 

Boticdii 
Audita Vcrocchia 
Pidro PeiDgioo 



Marco Zoppo • 

Fraocctco Francia 
Francesco Francia 
• GiorgioDC - 
Pietro dcUaFiancetca 



int contidenble 
Master of the Bo- 
lognese School 

soft and fleshy co. 
louring 

conect d Hiring 



lo * Giorgio Giorgione 
'AntoniodaCorreggie 



Maiiotto AlbertiacUt 

Kiccio, detio Fra. Bar 

tolomeo di S. Maico 

Pietro di Coslmo 

1 5 Raphaclioo del Garbo 



cxquis. dengniog 



I mana^emeat of ihe . 
clair-obecD[Ti& 
colouring 
divine colon ring 
and mbrbidezTa 
of his Beth ; an. 
gelical grace tc 
joyous airs of 
his figures and 
clair-oUCaR 



Cosmo Roselli 
Filippo Uppi 
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QF MODERN PAINTERS. 



It^ued 


Country, Place, utd • 
Year of their Death. '^ 


Principal Works are at 








ment* of Innocent 8, a> 
the Bdvedcte Chapel. 


Hiitery 


Florence ■ 


1505 & 


? 


History 


Rnoia, Rone 


'S'4 7 


g Rome, Pal. Borghcsc.ic. 


H-moiy 


Floiencc,Sicuiia 


'S«3 S 


J Sienna.LibraryofihcDowe, 
Rome, Santa Croce ia 
Gierusalemme; Madonna 
dell Popolo, &c. 


Hirtery 


Bologna - - 


.S.8 6 


8 Bologna,infeveia]ChDichcs. 


5 Histoty 


Bologna . - 


IS4" 4 


8 Bologna. 


Huioir. 


Bologna . - 





- Bologna. 


PottnuU 


VcroM - . 


151. 8 




History 


Cortont . . 


I5SI 8 


1 


Hi»t.and 


MiUo, Parii • 


1317 7 


5 Milan the Dominicans, the 


Ponraiu 






Academy ; Florence, P^ 
Pitti; Rome, Pal. Bor- 


lo HUt.tDd 


Cutle Franco 


nel 1 


3 VcniccjFlorcnce,Pat.Pitti! 


Portrww 


Trcvigiano,Venicc,| 


Rome, Pal. P^tntphili. 


HiM.and 


Correggio nel 


R^- 4 


Modena, the Dulce's Col- 


Poriraiw 


guno . - 


IS34 


leciioni j Parow, ihc 
Dome, Saint Antonio 
Abbate. S. Giovanni del 
nionte. san Sepolcro ; 
Fioience, the Palace ; 
Paris, the Palais Royal, 
tec. Napira, the Kiog's 
Coliecuons. 


History 


Florence. - 


IJ20 4 


5 


Hiatory 


Florence* - 


i5'7 ^ 


\» 


Groteiq 


Florence - 


1S2I 8 





iiBonsi. 








i5 Hbwry 


Florence - 


1539 i 


8 
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NaiMSi Studied under 



*MichKl AageloBuo* 
mtota 



• Titiano VccelU . 

Doraenico Puligo 
J Timotco Orbino . . 
Viceme da San Gemi- 
LoicnzodiCiedi - - 

Balthazar Fcmzd . . 

Gioranoi Francesco 
Pcnni.deito il Faitore 

10 * Gmlio Romano . 

Pel! giino di Mode na . 

Pierino Buonacorvi, 

detto Perin del Vago 

Giovannida Udina - 

* Andrea del Sarto - 



Dominico Ghirlao- 

daio 



PietroPerugino; cor- 
rected his manner 
upon Keing the 
» orkf of Lionardo 
da Vinci and Mi- 
chael Angcio 



Giovanm Bellini 



Domenico Gbirlaiu 
Rafaellc . - . 



Andrea Verocchio, 
imitated Lioiurdo 
da Vinci 



Fietro di Cosimo 



great correctneia 
of design .grand 
& ttrrible lub- 
iecii, profoaod 
knowledge of 
the anatoinical 

part 

in every part of 
paiuiiig, but 
chiefly in the 

thought, CDDU 

position, cx- 
prcstioDj and 
drawing 

the clair.obscare 
& all the bean- 
tin of colonr-' 



the tamti as hit 
Mutet 



good imitation of 
hit Master, and 
great dispatch 

hit Master's ex> 
cdlenciei 



animals, flowera* 

and fruits 
natural and grace* 

fulainjandcor* 
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Hittand 
Ponnits 



Chion, presso d'Arez- 
zoi Rome 1564 



UrbinoiRoDM i^ic 



Hist.and 
Portraiii 



Hutoiy 
5 Histoiy 

HUtory 



History, 
baiidingi 



Cadorc nel FriolcK; 
Venice - IJ76 



Florence - i 

Uibino' . 1524 

S. Geinmimo t;>7 

Florence - 1530 

Stcnna, IUdm 1536 

Rome, Nipla 1518 



10 Hittoty Rook, Mantua 154.6 



Hiatory 



Modena • i ^jg 
Floiciicc,Ron>e 1547 



qnes 

Hiitory 

Port. 



Udina, Rome 
Florence 



Rome, Capella Sestina, Ca. 

Ella Paulina, S.Giovani>i 
itaano; Florence, the 
Palace. 



Rome, theVatican,S.FIetro, 
in Montorio ; S. AgiK- 
tino, the Lgngara, kc. 
Florence, the Palace; 
France, Vcriailles, the 
Pailait Royal; Englam^ 
HampioiuCoait; Naples, 
the King's Collection. 

Venice; Rome, in many 
Collecciona, &c. 



Rome, Madonna della Pace. 
Rome, the Vatican. 



Rome, Madonna della Pace. 
Rome, the Vatican; Lun- 

Rome, Vatican, See. Man. 
taa, the Palace Te. 

Rome, Vatican ; Gcnoaj 

Pal. Doria. 
Rome, Vatican, ire. 

Florence, the Palace, Mo- 
nasKtio de Scihi, &c. 
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NaoKS. Studied under 



Sehastiaao .del toFradel 
Kombo 



Orauo Sammacbini - 



Lorenzetto Sabatiiui 
J PtotpetoFontana - 



Primaticcio.iietto ilBo- 

KicoloBolo^nesc.i 
Messei Nicolo 
lo II Dosto - - 

Bernazzano da Mllano 



G io v.Marti n o da Ud i 
Pelegrinoda lanDanielo 
Giovanni Anionio Re- 
gillo, detco Licinio da 
Pordcnoiie 
15 GiiolamodaTrcvigi 

PolidorodaCaravaggio 



II Matarino 



Maiiotto Albeninclti 



Giov. Bellini; 11 Gi. 
orgioDe.M^Angdc 



the same 
the tame - . 
Prospero, het father 
II Bagnacavallo, In. 
nocenzo d'lmola 
che (ame ; Julio Ro' 

Primaticcio - - . 

Lo renzo Cosu,Titian 



Giov. Bellini 

the aamc - 

rgione . 



rect drawing; a 
bright manncc 
of colon ring 
painted in compa- 
ny with & liko 

painted in the 
airong and Cor- 
rect tnanotr of 
this last, and 
coloured betted ' 



strong Michael 
Anglo raaancf 

gemilDess 



fine cokiarliifl 



the correctness of 
deaignandimi- 
tation of I he an- 
tique, chieSy in 
chiaro-iscuro 
the same; they al. 
ways painted to- 
getbec 
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Histoty 
?ortr. 



Histoiy 



Bologna 



'577 



History 
e His.Por. 
Hia.Por. 
History Bologna, Milan 1592 



Bologna - 
Bologna • ■' 



History 
History 



Animali, 
landsc. 

History 
History 
History 
Portraits 

I J History, 
buildings 
History 



History 



Bolognt, France ic^o 
Modcna - i, 
Ferrara, Ferrari — 
Milan . I 

Udina, Venice iy6+ 

Pordenooe nel Fri- 
uli, Venice 1540 

U Tmigiano, Engl. 

);44 

Caravaggio, Messina 



Rome, Pal. Borghese, Sic. 
Nnplcs, King's CoUec- 



Romc, S. PieiTO in mon. 
torio,Cap.Chigii Fwiee, 
Palais Royal. 



Bologna, (Jic Academy t 
Spain, the Kscurial. 

Fontainbkau ; Cbatetn de 
Beauregard pres de Bloii. 

Fontaiobiciiu. 



Rome. Pal. Baiberioi, Mai- 
chera d'Oro, Casa di 
fielloni. 
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Name.. 


Studied under 


faccltadfB 


" Francesco-Maznuolo, 


imitated Rafaelle - 


great delicacy and 


dettollParmegiano 




gentilneis of 

drawing 
whom he always 

imitated 
warm and melloi' 


G'ttohtao Me^zuoli 


Francesco, his conun 


Giacomo Palma, dettc 


Titian and others - 


n Vecchio 




tint* . 


LoiCDzo Lotto . . 


imitated Bellini and 
Gioreione 




' f Francesco Monsignori 
DomenicoBeccafuinio 


Bellini . . . . 




imitated Pieiro Feru- 




Meccarino 


glno. 




Oiacofflo PoDtoimo . 


Lionardo da Vinci, 
Albettinem; An. 
drea del Sarto 




Girolamo Genga . - 


Pietra Ferngino . 




Giov.AntODiodaVer. 






zdli.detioIISodoma 






10 Bastiano Aristotile 






Benvenuio Garofalo . 


Baldioi.'LorenzoCos- 


likcRafaiflfe 


Girolamo da Carpi - 


Garoftlo.he imitated 
Pekgriiio Tibaldi - 




Giov. Francesco Bezw, 




, deito 11 NosadelU - 






Ercole Procaccioi - . 


ihesan^ . . . 




15 Bartolomcol 






& > Passerotti 
trefigli i 
Francesco Sal viati • - 


thesame - r • 




Andrea del Sarto . 




Giorgio Vasari - . 


the same - . . 




DanielRicclarelli.detlo 


lISodomatBaldasar 




da Vflrerra 


PeTuazi 




Taddeo Zucchero . 


studied Rafaelle . . 




30 Frederico Zucchero - 




painted with his 
brothei • 


Bartolomeo Cesi - - 


II NoMdelb - . 


Dimiigi Calvart . . 


Prospero Fontana - 
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OF MODERN PAINTERS, 

Principal WoHct ai 



Fuatid 


Coiintry, Place, and 
Year of their Death. 


> 
1. 

3» 


History 


Paima . ? 


1540 


Hi«oi7 


Parma - ■ 


.— 


- 


Hi..Por. 


Venice . - 


1596 


48 


Hi..Por. 


Venice - - 


■i« 


36 


S Portraits 
Histoiy 


Venice - . 
Sienna - ■ 


tji9 
"5+9 


64 

Ss 


History 


Florence . 


.558 


6i 


History 
Hisioiy 


Urbino . . 
Sienna 


■SSI 
IiS4 


7S 


JO History 
History 


Rorence . 
Ferrara . 


■SS" 


70 
7» 


History 


Ferrara 


■ 5S6 


<S 


History 


Bologna , 


•57' 


- 


History 
IJ History 


Bologna . 
Bolojna . 





- 


History 
Hi..Por._ 


Florence . 
Florence 


1563 
.584 


6b 


Histoiy 


Votom - 


.566 


57 


Hii.Poi. 
lo His,Por. 


St. Angelo lo Vado, 

neirlJrbino Rome 

n66 

Rome 1609 


!7 
66 


History 
History 


Bologna . 

Antwerp, Bo. 

logoa . 


16,9 


79 
54 



Parma, the Dome MadonitQ 
della Steccata ; in many 
Collections. 

Parma, San Sepolcro. 



Sienna, Favonent of tlie 

Dome. 
Florence. 



Id -i few Colkcdoiti. 



Florence. 

Rome, Santa Croce ; Flo- 
rence, the Palace. 

Rome, S.Triniu dclMonie, 
S. Agostino. 

Rome, the Caprarola, Pal. 

Rome, eevcral CoUecttQDs. 
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Names. Studied under 



John of BiBgea - 



AlbertDurer - - - 
Qiiintin Matsys, calkil 
ibeSmith of Antwerp 

Lucas Jacob, C'llkd 
Lui:a d'Ullanda 
J Peter Brueghel, called 
Old Brueghel 
• Joliii Holben, called 
Hans Holben 

Roger Vandensyde 
John Schorel ... 

Matthias Cock . . 
|o Martin Hecmakirke . 

Fr^cois FIcriS] csllfd 

Frjnc-Flore 
France>co Veeelli . - 
Orazio VccelU 
Nadalino di M^rano - 
15 Damiano Mazza . . 
GirolaraodiTitiano . 
Fatis Bordone - . 
Andrea Schiavone 

AlessandioBonvincioo, 
detto, II Moretta 
so GiroUiDo Romanino 
11 Mutcano . ^ . 



I^ro Ligotio 



Hoben Van Eyok 
Hupse Mania - ■ 

Cotnelius Engelbeit 

Peter Kock , - - 



John Van Eyck - t 
Jacob Cornil . - 



John Schorel , 
Lainbari de Liege 



I'iiiin, imitated Ra- 



Titian, Tad. Zuc 
Giulio Romaiio . 



Id to have in- 
vented Oil> 
Painting 

[atute, high fi. 



great Nature, ex. 
tKrar finishing 



chaste and genttll 
colouring, Mme 
whatofM.Ang, 
in the drawing 
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5 Hi».Por. 



Country', Place, and 
YearoftheirDeith. 



Venlo in Gael<len, 
Bruges 1470 



Nuremberg • ijiS 
Antwerp - 1529 



Braeghel near Breda 
Basil, Londoa 1444 



History 


Bruges . . 





History 


Alcuiaer, Uirecht 


Landsc. 


Antwerp - 


U6f 


Droll fi. 


Heemskirke, Haerlein 


to History 


Antwerp - 


"574 
1570 


Portraits 


Venice . 


. 


Por.His. 


Vrnice . 


•579 


Portraits 


Murano.Venice 




. His^Por. 


Padua - - 




IS His,Pr)r. 


Venice - . 


^ . 


H,..Por. 


Venice . - 


k88 


Hiitory 


Sebenico, Venice 






iSBi 


History 


Biecda - . 


.564 


History 


Brescia - - 


r;67 


ao Landsc, 


Brescia, Rome 


1590 


Portraits 






Antique 


Naples - - 


'J73 


mona- 






nients& 






bnildings 






Minia. 


Sclavonia,Rome 


1578 


rjre.Hii- 






»ry 







Ghent, the Cathedral. 



In many ColtectioM. 
4niwerp, the Cathedral; 

England, in Collections. 
Leyden, Hotel de Ville, 

many Collections, 



Basil, H>tel cle~ Ville; 
England in many Col- 

Brussds, Hotel de Viltc. 



Ptittcipal Works are at 



Rome. Vatican Libnry; 
Florence, the Palace; 
Naples. King'a Cot- 
lection. 
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Nsmeh' StocUed 



JI BroDZLDO, Angelo. 

AIloH 
Alessandro Allor! 
Glacomo Seawnd 
' MarccIIo Venutto 
5 Mrtco da Faenza 
Girolamo da Scrmo- 

Battista Naldino 
Nicolo del 
Jean Cousin • 



John fiol . . ■ 

Peter Porbus - - 
Antory Moic 
George Hoefoaghel 



Giacomo Pontotmo 

Bronzino, his oncle 
Dionigi Calvart 
Fcrin del Vaga . 

PcrindclVaga - 

II BronuBO 



Van OiUy, SaiaSIle 



JcAia Schoid - - 



15 Camillo Procaccini 



Giulio Cesarc Piocac. 
cini 

JudelndocusVan-Win- 

ghcn 
Jonn Strada - . . 

Bartholomew Spranghcr 
30 Michael John Miervelt 
* Paolo Cagliati, detti 
Paul Vcioneae 



Carlo Cagliari 



Benedetio Caglkri 
Gabrielle Cagliari 



Eicole, bis father. 
Piospero FoQUna 

Ercak, his father. 
Pra^ro Foaiana 

gtndied in Iiajf - 

stadied in Italy • 

Am. dockland - 
Antonio Badiglio 



Paolo, his father • 



comnuinly upon 
gtais 



a dark, sttoagfiX' 
preauTc manner 

adark,itnu)2,ex. 
prcuivc-nun ncr 



rich and ooble 
compoudon; 
fine warm co. 
louring 

■■~---ted tm man. 
r 

the sane . 
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HU.Par. 

History 
Uhtory 
iUttary 
J Hiitoiy 
Hiitory 

HirtcHy 
Hiitory 
Hittoiy 

10 Mittoir 



Por.Hit. 

Viewsof 

Cities, 

Landic 

15 Histmy 

Histoijr 



Hiitery 

SiUki, 
luiDtiiig 
Hmaty 
» Pomaia 
History, 
jponnit* 



the Mine 

t)K< 



Covvtry, Pkce, and 
Year of their [}ntb. 



Florence - 1607 
Floteiice • 161; 
Uaiitua . I J76 



Pdncraiicio - i6z6 
Soncypr6chcde Sm; 
Puis 1589 

MegtUin, AoOrerp 

'59* 
Meahlin, Bnssdi 

Bragei - - 1^83 
Uuccht - t;75 
Antirerp - 1600 



Bol(^oa,Alibii t£a6 

Bolagna, Milan ifiifi 

Bmnelg. Gun, 1693 

Bngei, Fktr. 1604 

Antw, Vicnoa 1623 
Delft . .1641 
Veaoiu, Venice I j8b 



1596 



- 1598 

- «63 



PriDcipil Woiks ate at 



Vincennct, the Mioims ; 
Parii. 



MiUp i Genoa, tbe An. 
noDciaie St. Maria Ca- 



ciite St. Maria Caiig- 



Venice, and almost cveiy 
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JOLOGlCAL LIS! 




Nunc. 


Studied und« 


Excelled ia 


Battiita Zelotii - . • 


Ant.BadigliOjWotked 
witbPaulVcroneK 






FnDceKo.hiifatlKr, 


nnchNa tore, and 


lIBusano 


Bonifacio Veneti. 
ino, imitated Ti- 


fine cokmiing 


Francesco Baarano' 


Giscomo. his btber 


imitated his man- 
ner, and coped 
his pictnrci 


Ixandro Bassano 


ihenme - - . 


the same - - 


S Ghmbactista Baisano 


the tame - • . 


thciame . - 


Girolamo Bassano 


the same . . . 


Che same - . 


"GiacomoRobusiijdetto 


Titian, in hii draw. 


the strepito and 


11 Tintoretto 


ing imitated Mi- 


mou> of his 




chael Angelo 


pencilj variety 
and correctness 
of deugn ; scU 
domfinubed 










Marietu Tintoretto . 


TintoiW, het father 




Panl Franceschi . . 


Tintorct . . - 




lo Martin deVos - - 


Tineorer ■ . . . 




John Rothenamer . - 


Tintorct . - - 


designed after his 


Paolo Farinato . . 


Antonib Bwltglio - 




Marco Veccllt . . - 


Titian, hi) Uncle . 




Livio Agresti ... 


PerindcIVago . . 




ij Marco da Sienna . . 


Dan. Volterra - - 




GiacomoRocca - - 


Dan.Volterra . - 




Fredcrico Barocci . . 


^tadied Rafaeile . 


fine gendll dntw< 


11 Cavalkro Franixsco 


Fred. Btroccio - . 


correct ikngn and 


Vanni 




agreeable co> 
louring 


• Michael Atigelo Amc. 
ligtjdetto.IlCaravaggi 


Cav. Arpiiie - - 


a strong nkl close 




ifflitattoaofNa. 






tote, but with • 






oat choke; ex. 






quisitc colour- 


20 • Lodovico Caracci - 


pTDSpero Fwitano . 


cxquisite design; 
noble aiKl pro* 
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HUtoiy, 
chiefiy ID 
Frcico 



the MDM 

Hutory, 
Portrait* 



Portniu 
LbdiIk, 



Venice 



Venice 
Venice 
Veoice 



History 

Hiitoty 
I J History 

Hi»tt>ry 



Hittoryi 

humorotu 
figures 



.90 HistOfy 



Yr.TJ,'S;.S'l p™dpdwc,t.,».. 



Veoice - - 1591 
Vicenu - . 1 



•J94 

1613 



ce - , 1J90 

- - '59^ 

Germany . 1604 

Munich - . 1606 



Verona - - 
Venice _ - 
Fori; . . 

UibinOfRoD^ 1611 
Sienna, Rome 161$ 



1606 
1611 

i;So 
J 567 



Caravirgio in 
Lomurdy, 



Bologna 



1609 



1619 



Venice, and every where; 



ScBUj Rom^ St. Peter's; 
Genoa, Santa Maria in 
Carignaoo. 



Rome, Pal. Barberinij se- 
veral Collectioot. 



Modena, Pal. Pucale; Bo- 
logna, S, Michel in Boe. 



z,.ci^Googlc 
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Stodied nndu ExAUed it 



* Agostino Cancel 

* Annlbale Caracci 



g * Car.Gior.LiQfruico 



* Frueetco Albui 



Lucia Mnsari 
Ststo Ba<lalocchio - 
Adtonio CatKd - 

to Giaseppe Fioi, detto. 



Lildonco, hii coosln 
LaAonto, his cousin 
the CiAcct -. 



Dionig^ Calrut, the 
Canted 



Diftniti OUvart, (he 
Cuacci 



ibc Caracd 
Ant^iid CanccF 
Anniba], his uncle 

Rkfiwllc da Rbeggio 



per compouu- 

eD;'*fron|and 
liar AKmiAis co- 
louring 
sintilcrl^ aceoau 



itiniUrly ace on- 
pliibed 

correcf derign, 
strong ArmoT. 
iRgMpfCKioa 



ditine and grace- 
fnlnnandat. 
dtndet^jp and 
lighusme Co* 
lovriag 



gieat force, and 

^(g»", chiefly 
innesco 

gentiH pociical 
fanc^jMaatifol 
airy colburing, 
hisNymphtand 



of \m ««i«fla- 
Ulloiu 
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His. For. 
Landsc, 



Hiscorr, 

FortTuti 



Historyj 
Portraits 



5 Hutoiy 
Hittoiy 



History 
History 
History 

10 Hijtory 



CotuitTy, Place, and 
Year of their Death. 



Bc^ogna, Parma t6oz 
Bologna, Rome 1609 
Bologoa,Naplet 1641 



Bologna • 164Z 



la, Naplea 1647 
Bologna . i65o 



Bologna . 1633 

Panna - - 

Bologna, Rome 1 61 8 

Arpioo. Rome 1640 



Principal Worti are at 



co> S.Gior^o,LaCeitoia. 



Parma, Villa Ducale ; Bo- 
logna. Pal. Magoani, La 
Certosa. 

Rome. Pal. Farneie, &c. 
Bologna, S.Giorgio, Sec. 
scTcral Collections. 

Rome, S. Girahmo della 
Carita, Santa MariaTrai- 
Uvere, S. Andrea delh 
Valle.S. Andrea in MonlC 
Cclio,Grotta Ferrata,Pal. 
LudovisioiS. Peter's, S. 
Carlo a Catinari, 5. Sil- 
reatrb. Sec, 

Rome, Fal. RospIg!iasi,PaI. 
Spada, Capucini, S, An- 
drea ddia Valla, Sec. Bo- 
Ic^ajMcndicantt, S.Da- 
menicOjS. Michel in Bos. 
CO; and tn many CoUec- 
tioni, 

Ronie,$. Andrea dellaValle; 
Na^es, S. Carlo deCati- 
nari ; La CapeUa del Tc. 
soro. 

TheDukeof Modcna's, and 
many otlier Cabinets. 



BolognOjS. Michel in Bosco. 
Rome, Pal. Verospi. 
Rome, S. Barcolameo nell' 

Ifola. 
Rome, the Capitol, ftc. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 
Nantfi. Studied andet ExcellBd'Jii 



II P^duino - - 

II cigoii - - . 

Dorenico Fell 
Cbecubbo Albeni 
{ CarilKTC Pastignano 
Orazio Geniileicbi 
filipl'o li'Angeli, dttca 

II Napoliiano . 
PaulBnU . . ■ 

Matihew Brill - - 

10 Pietra Piaolo Gobba 



Andtei del Saito 
Cigoii . . . 



Fiederic Zjccherp 
Aurelio Lomi . . 



after Titian a^d An. 
nibalc 



worked withPaoJj 
bis brother 



Roknd Savcfi - - 

Biirtnlomeo Muifredi 
Carlo S^raciau; - 
i; II Valentino . • 
Giusq'pe Ribeu, deito, 
Lo Spagnuulctto 



John Mompre . . . 
Htn ■ y Cc melius Wroo n , 



A^tutino Tasii - 



20 Fra. Miiieo Zaccolin 
^ Antonio Tcmpesia 



imitated Paul Brill 

M. Ang. Caravaggio 
imiiaied Caiavaggio 
M. Ang. Caravaggio 
M, Ang. Caiavaggii 



much finithiog. 



dark ttrang 
manner ; dit- 
mal and crad 
subjects 



John Sirada 



z,4t, Google 



Portrait) 
Hiitory 
Hiitory 
History 
g Hutory 
History 
l-aadsc. 



10 Fruit, 



^utory 

Hi»tory 

i; Hitiory 

History 



Padua . . 

Florence - 

Rome - - 
Rome . 
FloTCQce 

Piw - , 
Rome, Napln 
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PtiDcipal Woriu ate u 



Country, Place, and 
Year of their Death. 



Antwerp, Rome i6z6 
Antwerp, R«mc 1584 
Conoifa . 1640 
Rome • • i63> 

- - 1639 

Mantua - - ■ 

Venice - . 1615 

France •• - 1632 

Valencia - 1656 



X^ndsc. Antwejp 
Sea-poits Haeilem, Rome - 

$hip, Bologna 
Tcmpc 



■ dicipei, 
Fnut, 

Fenpec- 

ap Pcnpec. 

Animals, 
fiattleg, 

Hunt- 
iagt 



Rome - 
Florence 



1630 
1630 



Florence] the Dome, 



Rome, Vatican, PaL Bor. 
ghese, many Collections. 



Rome, Viena Montalta, 
VignaAl^^mUUfVig. 
na pla. 



Genoa; Leghorn j 6n tEa 
ouiudea of hoBaa* 



1 Rome, St. SUraitro. 
; Florence, &C. 



^t, Google 
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Name*. 


Studied under 


Endhdi. 


Octavins Van Veen, 






called Otho Vxnius 






JeanLeClere . - - 


Carlo Saracioo . . 




Simon Vowt - - - 


Laurent, hii fkAn 




Peter Nocft - - - 


Henry Steinwick . 




5 HeniySteiowick - - 


JohnDeViits . . 




ThefldaTeRomboots - 


AbnriiaiU Tnueni* . 
Abraham Jansnu - 




Gemd Segra - . - 


ii»il>trfM.A.C«, 
admiiaUe colour- 


Sir retet Paul Rnbtos 


OtkoVniiiis . - 






iSiiSS: 






itony of com. 






pojitionjagay 






and lightsome 






manner 


Sir Anthony Vanclyck 


RobetB . . - . 


hii maater"! excel- 
lenciei with 
more grace and 
correctness 


toRanbiandt - f - 




grew knowledge 
«nd cKCcdtion 
of the Clair- 
obtcnie: bigii 
iniilDn2.some. 
limes a very- 
bold pencil and 
distinct colour- 
ing ; vast Ka, 
nire. 


Coroelia* Pofcmboorg 


Abraham Btoeimrt 





zct, Google 



Hntotj 

History 
Hw.Por. 
Fenpcc. 
S fioUd- 
>ng> . 

lIlDinin- 
ated by 
fire and 
candki 



History, 
Fonraiu 

cape 



fortnutSj 
History 



lo Hutor^ 
Fortraitt 
LowLife 



Leyden - 

Nancy - 
Paris; Paris 
Antwerp - 
Strinwick - 



OP MODERN PAINTERS. SIS 

Fnocipd WoAi ate at 



»>i -J Country, Flacc, and 
ftinted YearoftheirDeath. 



Antwerp 
Anlwer[i 



163+78 

1633 
■64' ,. 
i6si 8? 
J 603 J3 



i64< 
1651 



Antwerp ; London 
i6+, 



— . . 1674 



Mimatnr. 
with fi. 



Nancy, L« Jetniti. 
Puis, in many ChiudtfSi 



PUaittt, BoDand, AcDns. 
seldorj); the Eketoi Fa- 
htinC's Collee. France 
Palais Lnxemburgh, &c. 
England. Whitehall, Sec 
GeooarSt, AmbrdiiK, &C. 

Genoa, Pal. Durazzo, &C 
Flandtttg, Holland, Sec 
Ftance, VersaiUet, te. 
Enehnd, At Pn^roke 
and Walpolc Collectiooi, 
tie. 

trance, King'a and Moti- 
aienr's CoTleciMM^ &c. 
&c. Florence, the Fabc^ 
AttsteidBiiit tH. 



MffityCU^dtM. 
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John Brueghel, called 
Velvet Brueghel 



Mom, caUed the little 



F. Dan Legiei - ■ 

GuparCnes . . ■ 

J Bartholomew Brieoi- 

berg 
Jplia Auetyn, ciUed 

liitle John 
f rancU Soyden • - 

ErtV«M . . - . 

Liewit CoDsiu . - . 

le Philip VaDvienuDS • 

Genud Dow . . . 

Ketio Francesco Molai 

Gk>v. Battista Mola . 

Giacomo Cavcdooc . 

i; Agoitino MccelH - . 

AngcloMiclulcColonDB 

Gtov.Bmedettti Caitig< 
lione, dctto, II Gc< 



CoTD. Polembourg 

Vouit^ Bnieghcl 
Coxia - - . 
studied at Rome 

Eulas Vander V^dc 

painted with Rubens 



John Wynanti . 
Rembrandl 

Albaiu, Ca?. Arpin 

Albani ... 

Ltdor. Caracci 



Fcrraoiino . . 
Pajgi, Vandyke- 



Etteme neatness 
and finishing 



ttipng pain nog 
the tamo 
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Piincipal Wotks are at 



■a • ^ Country, Place, and *" 
PbuU«1 Year of iheir Death, g. 



Liitk 
Laodsc. 
with fi- 
gure., 
animals 
ie flow- 
Small 
Land'ic. 
wiih fi- 
gure* 
Flowen 

5 Land^c 

X.andia.' 

Animala 
dead Sc 

Sea-fights 
Tcin- 
peita. 

■o 

Little fi. 
aute« 
Histoiy 

History 

History 

ijBuildings, 
Perspec- 

Buildings 
History 



Antwerp 
BraiNls 



167' 
166 
H7+ 

Como; Rome 1666 



Haerlem 
LeydcQ 



1615 



1650 



1660 
1657 

1670 



Bologna - 1 
Bologna; Spain 1660 



Bologna 
Genoa 



1687 



Rome, Monte Cawllo ; Pal. 
Costagaii, Ice, 

Bologna, St. Micbaell i* 

Bosco, &c. 
Bologna, Ice. 



8olog;na, tte. 



i,zt!dbvGoO;^k' 



Nmwi. 


Studied undet ' 


Ex<N«edia 


Fictro Tula ... 




cafmcioas and 
stranjje design* 


Matthe.^ Flatten, called 


Asselyn . . - - 


11 Mootsgna 






Fraacnco Barbieri.det. 


the Carraeci - . 


a median be. 


to, 11 Gacxcino da 




tH-Mn ihc Ca. 


Ctato 




racciandCara. 
vaggio , he hai 

one a dnk and 
strong one; the 
other more gajr 
and eracious 


Ketro Berreitini, detto, 


Baccio CiBr»i ■ . 


noble composi- 
tions; bright Ac 


Pietro da Conona 








bcsatiful CO. 
louring 


5 Antmino Barbalonga 


Domflnichino . • 


Andrea Camaceo . . 


Domenichino - - 




Andrea Suxhi . . - 


Albani . - . - 


a colouring mora 
languid than 
PietroCortooa, 
but estreme de- 
licate ft pleas- 
ing 


SiiDOne Cantatjni . - 


Guido . - . - 


Car. Carlo Cignani - 


Aibani . . . . - 


noble, bold man. 
ner and brlgbt 
colouring 


10 Pietro Facini . - - 


Anoibal Caracci . 




Giov. AndieaDanducci 


theCaracci . - - 




deito 11 Masidetta 






Afessandro Tiarini . 


Prospero Fonuna - 
the Cacacci . - 




LeoneUo Spado - . 




Gior. Andrea Sirani - 


Guido - - 




i; Elisabetta Siriuii - . 


Andrea, her fether 




GiacomoScincDa • - 


Guido . . . . 




Franceaco Gessi - . 


Ggido . . . - 


good imitation of 
fail mister 
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Countrjr, PlacCi and 
Yqr of didrDeaUi. 



Hirtoiy 

Whlma 

Snupieces 

HutSfy 



Hutoiy 

5 Knory 
History 

Hiitoiy 



■ Hiitory 
ilisEoiy 



10 Hiitory 
Hkioty 

.Hbtory 

I J Hia.Por. 
Hktiuy 
History 



i6s« 



Lacca - - 
Antw. Venice 



Cento ncl Batognese; 
Bologna - 1667 



Coitona i Rome 161S9 

Messina - — 
Beragna; Rome 16^7 

Romej Rome 1661 



Peuro; Bologna 1648 
Bologna; Bologna 

1719 

Bologna - . 1 
fiolpgaa - . ] 



1664. 
1625 



Bologna - 
Bolpgna • 



Principal Waiki are at 



Bone,Vigiia,Lad«vi^St. 
Peter's; Grotto Fenaia. 



Rome, Pal. Barberini, Pal. 
Pam6)i,Chiesannov3,St. 
Peter's, Sr. Agnes ; Flo- 
rence, Pal. Piui, &c. 

RorocSt. Andrea della V'alle 
Chiesa dei Theatiai, Sec. 

Rome. St. Pctcr'»,St.Giov. 
in Laterano, PaL Pain- 
trina, &c. 

Rome, Pal. Baiberini, 4c. 
Chiesa di St. Romiuldo, 
$t.t:aflgiUCaticwri,&c. 



Bologna, PaL Davia, Cei- 



Bologna, &c, 
Bvlogoa, &c. 

Bologna, tic. 
Bologna, &c. 
Bologna, Sec, 
Bologna; &c. 
Bologna, lee. 
Bologna, &c. 
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Mamn. 


Studied under 


EicelW id 


Loreoxo GaibKR - . 


Lud. Cirwxi - - 




G.Fraoceico Romaoelli 


Pietro Cortona - - 




Diego VdaiqucK - - 


Prancetco Pacheco . 


great fife & force 




Felice Riccio - ' 


a weak bot agree. 


S MsriodeFiori - • 






MichdugdodcICaiD. 


Korai-antc . - - 




Spaenaletto and Da- 
■uclFalcoae 


lavage Se oncooth 
pUceaj very 






great and noble 






atyle: aioiiea 






that have acme. 






tbbgofliottOT 






or cruelty 


lICiT.CdabitM - . 


GDCrcino . ■ - 










loUMaltoe - . . . 






Chode Gdw. ulled 


Godfrey Walsj Ago. 


roral and pleuiog 


Claodc Lorraine 


lUooTaMi 


tCeon,wirh va- 
tloat accidenta 
of Nature, as 
gleam a of sun. 
aniiie,thc ridog 










iDOon, Ace. 


NicholuPoDnin . . 


QointinVarin - - 


exquisite know- 
Icdgtofthean. 
tiqnt ; fine ex< 
piCHton; >kil- 
m and wel). 
cboaen compo- 
aition and de. 
ilgn. Sceoej 
of tbc country 










with ancient 






buildinga and 


6 
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tUbted 


Conntiy, Pl»ce, and (* 
Year of ihcii Doth. ^ 


Principal WoHes are at 


. Hbtory 


Mojaa - i6j+ 6 
Viterbo;Koiilei66i 4 


(Bologna, to. 


HiatM/ 


trance, to. Rome, to. 


Foiuaiti 


Spain - . ib€o 61 


S Rome, PaLPamSlij France, 
Loune. 


Hitt«, 


Verona - . i»7<j 7 


) France, Venaillei, to. 


5 Floveis 


Rome - . i6c6 - 




HowOT 


Rome . - 1670 C< 




& Fruits 






LllKilCI. 


KapkatRome 1673 j 


, Ronie,Pkl.PilaTiciniiParii, 


Hiuoiy 




thcKinglCnllection.tol 


Hiitoi; 


Calabria . ,im 8 


6 Rome, St. Andita della 
Valleito. 


V.«.l,u 


Breacia . 1511 - 




man: 






omCir. 






MUifc 






lotteiamc 






Lnio. 


T^l Rome 1681 a 


a Rome, Pal. Chigi, Altieri, 
Colonnaj maDjr CoUec. 
tiona. 


Histoid 


AiidilI)t!RomeiS«5 7 


, France, VerollH Palaia 


Landsc. 




Royil, to. Rome, Car. 
Pozzo'i Collection, and 
in many mote elaewheie. 
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NUDCS. 


Studied Ander 


ExnUedin 






biitoricil fig. 






u res intermixed 


G»I>aTdiiGliet,calM 


Nkobi.hiifcroiher. 


amimreofNi. 


Gasper PousMii 


inJaw 


cotai & Clande 
Lon»ine'.«yle 


EuitacheLe Sueur. - 


Simon Vonet - - 


limplidty, digni- 
ty, aM corrcct- 










nesaofrtyJchc 






j> called the 






FtsnchRafaellc 


. MicfaekngdodcUcBU. 


Mozzo of Antwerp 




uglie 






JaquM Stella - . - 


faU rather . - - 


painted upon mar. 
"ble frequently 


J Carlo ManMti - - - 


Andrea Sacchi - - 




Luca Giordana - '. 


Lo SpanuolKto - 
Simon VouBt; Ni- 




■Charles Lc awn . - 






cdai PouMJn . 




Car. Giaciflto Braadi 


Lanfranco - - - 




Ciro Fcrri . . - 


Picuo Cortooa - - 





z,ct,Coo^k' 



Landici. 
Watary 

Battles 

Hiuorv 

Mia. 

5 History 

History 

History 
History 
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Piincipl Woctcs are at 



Rome 
Paris 



1 66s 
i6jj 



Lyons; Paris 1647 

Ancona; Rome 17(3 

Naples -- . 1705 
Paris . . 1690 

Pali; Rome 1713 
Ronie - - i68g 



Rome; Paris, Sic, 



am, the Chartreuse :iTid 
Hotet in [he Isle Notre 
Dame, &c. 



Versailles. 

Rome, &c. 

Rome,St. Agnes, Pal. Monte 
Cavallo, St. Ambrogio, 
&c. Florence. Pat. Piiti. 
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A 

LIST OF PAINTERS 

MentiMietl in the fonecnag Table, arranged in 

ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 



A 

APjije. So. 

GRESTI, LiVio 308 14 

Albanii Francesco ^lo 6 

Albert Durer. See D. 

Alberti, Chenibino 312 4. 

Albertincllij Mariotto 396 12 

Atlori, Angelo, II Bronzino 306 t> 

Alleiit Alessandro 3^6 ' a 

Andrea del Castagno. See C. 
Andrea Mantegua. See M. . 
Andrea del Sarto. See S. 

Angeli* Filippo d* 312 6 

Angcio Michael, il Ctravaggio . 308 19 

— Buonaiotta 298 i 

Antonellada Messina 394 14 

Antonio da Correggio. See C. 

Anstotilei Basdano 302 10 

Aipinot Cavalier*. See Pini. 

Asselyn, John 316 6 
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Tise. No. 

fiauio ; . . . 196 .I3 

-Badatocchio, Sisio 3J0 8 

Bagnacavallo, II, 296 5 

Barbalonga, Antonio 318 5 

Barbieri, Francesco 318 3 

Bafocci, Fredcrico 308 17 

Bassano, II — fa 

' Francesco . | 3 

~^ Leandro . . I 308' 4 

- Giambaitjsta \ 5 



Girplamo . . J ^6 

Batiaglie Michelangelo delle 322 3 

Beccafuini, Domenico 30* 6. 

(■' 

1 a94<«o 



Btllini, Giacomo ) 

Gentile . > . 

— Giovanni J 



Bemaxzano da Milano ,.....■,.• ^ 300 1 1 

Berrettini, Pieiro. , .. , . . 3^8 4 

Bezzi, Giov.. Francesco - . , , • . . , 302 13 

Bigio> Francia ■ .' ' 300- I 

Bol, John ■ 306 II 

Bolc^na, II 300 8. 

Bolognesc, Nicolo .- . 300 9 

Bonvincino,.AleGsandro ,.....>;..•. 304 19 

Bordonci Paris - . . ; > . 304 17 

Brandi, Cav. Giacinto 322 

Eriembcrg, Earth. t . . 316 

Brill, Paul . 

. Mallhew { 



,}••■:•••■•••:.•■• 3.^{ 
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/ Page. No. 

Brorizina II. . See Allofi 

Bruges, John of ^ ,..,,..,. , 304 t 

Brucgbel, Joho 316- i. 

Peter ................... 304 5 

Bu^macco, Buonamico . , .. ' < . . 394 - 4 

Buonacorvii Picrino •. «.....-.. 29S IX 

{(uonaiotu Mich. Angi:lo . . , 398 i 



■ C 

Cagliari, Paolo . . "y 
■ Carlo . . r 

Benedetto t ' 

Gabrielle . J 



306 < 



Calabiesc, 11 Cav,' . 320 8 

Calvait, Dionigi • , . 302 22 

Camaceo, Andrea ...,,., 3*8 ■ 6 

Campidoglio, Michelangelo del, .,...- 320 6 

Cantarini, SimtHie . . . .' 318 8 

Caracci, Ludovico , . . . 308 20_ 

Agostino -x ■ r I 

Annibale V ......',.., .^ 3*°s ^ 

— — Antonio j t 9 

Caravaggio, II. See Amerigi 

Caravaggioi Polidoto da, 300 1 6 

Carlo Maratti ..,....■.*,.... 322 ■ 5 

Carpi, Girolamoda, ......' 302 12 . 

Castagno, Andrea del . .' • • ■ 294 16 

Castigllone, Giov. Benedetto ,.'...,.'. 316 17 

Cavaliini, Pielro ...,.'....,.'... 294 6 

Cavedonc, Giacomo ... ^ .',','..'.', , 316 " 14 
Cento, Gucrcino da. See Barbieri 

Ccsif Baitolomeo 302 2i- 
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Page; Na, 

CigD2iii, Cav. Carlo ; oig a 

Cigoli, II 3,2 2 

Cinadjue, Giovanni 45^ j 

Claude Ix)Tnuiie -. . . . ;■,-, . . 320 11 

Clovio, Doin. Giulio 304 a* 

Cock, Matthias ^ . . , . , 304 9 

Coloiina, Angek) Michale . 316 16 

Corrc^o, Antonio dt, 2^6 "i i 

Cortona, Pietro da. See Bcrrettim 

Cosimo, Betro de 296 14 

Cosmo RoseUj. See R. 

Cousin, Jean < . . . 306 9 

• Lewis 316 9 

CoxM, Michael 306 10 

Craes, Caspar . : . . . ..,...' 316 4 

Cic^i X.orenzo di ; . . . ' 298 7 

DanictO) Pel^rinoda San . ..;....,,. 300 13 

Da F<»)te, Giacomo 30S 2 

Da Vinci, Lionardo. See L- 

Daw Gerard >... 316 1 1 

DegV Impiccati. - See Cast^;ne. 

' De VoB, Martin 30S 19 

Domenichino, II ^ 310 3 

Donducci, Giov. Andrea 318 11 

Dosso, II ... , 300 10 

Du Ghct, Ga^xu . 322 i 

DuKT], Albert 304 i 

F 

l^briano, Geniile dtl ....... 294 . 17 
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Page. Ho. 

Facini, Fietro 318 10 

TaSittn, Maico di 506 5 

Paiinitto, Paokt 30S i2 

Fattore, II 398 9 

Fern, Ciro 322 9 

Feti, Domenico • 312 3 

Fiesole, Fra. Giov. Angelico <la 394 13 

fiwaventi, Feoamola 320 9 

Fiori, Mario de 320 5 

Floris, Francois i , . 304. IX 

Fontana, Prospcro7 -looS ^ 

Laviiua J ' ' L 6 

Fndel Piotnbo. See Sebastiano 

Fianceschi, Paul 308 9 

Fnmo-Flon. See Floiis 

Francia, Francesco 296 4 

Franaizzi, Innocenzo 19^ ^ 

G 

Garbierio, Lorenzo 3^° ' 

Garbo, Raphaeliao del 296 iS 

Garoftio, Bcnvcnuto 3°* '* 

Gelee Claude. Sec Claude Lorraine. 

Geminiano. Vicenzoda San 298 6 

Gentile del Fabriano. Sec F. 

Gentileschi, Orazio 3" S 

Genga, Girolamo S°^ 8 

Gessi Francesco 3'8 i? 

Ghillandaio. Dwnenko ^9* ** 

Gioidano. Lnca 32a 6 

Gior^one, Giorgio ^9^ '**. 
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Pugfi. No. 

Gtottino, Tomaso 294 9 

GkKW 294 3 

Govanni da Uilina 29^ -13 

Gioranni Martino da Udina. See M. 

Gindamo Romanino , 304 20 

Girotamo da Sermonctu 306 6 

Girolamo di Titiano , 304 16 

Ginilama da Trevigi . . . . , 300 15 

Giilio Romano 29S to 

Gobbo, Pietro Paolo 312 10 

Guercino da, Cento 368 21 

Guido Rei^ . .,...,.,.. ... .... 310 4 

H 

Hans Holben t • 304 6 

Hccmskirke, Martin . . . .' 3*4 10 

Hocfnaghel, George , 30^ 14 

Hidbeo, John. See Hans Holben. 

Jacob, Liuras , ,.,.,. 304 ^ 

II Bt^nacavallo. Sec B. and so of othe; nanoes 

with II prefixed 
Imola da. See Francuzzi. 
Jmpiccatti DegP. See Castagno. 

John of Bruges 304 t 

L 

Lanfranco, Cav, Giov. 310 5 

Le Brun, Charles 322 , 7 

Lc CIcrc, Jean . 314 ^ 
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^^res, F. Dan • i 316 3 

l^ Sneur Euetacbc 322 3 

Licinio da Povdenene . 300 14 

Ligorio, Plrro 304 22 

Lionardoda yUjci . '. 396 g 

Lippi, Fra. Filippo 294 15 

Filippo i . S96 t 

Litilc John. See Asselyn. 

^rcnzelti, Ambrog^Q ^ * , . 294 5 

Lorenzo di Credi. ' S^ C. 
Lorraine Claude. See C. 

Lotto, Lorenzo 302 4 

Luca Giordano • 322 6 

Luca d'Ollands ...... 1 ........ . 304 4 

M 

Maltese, II, .' . . . ;,, • • • ■ 320 10 

Mantiedi, Bartolomeo . . 312 13 

Mant^na, Andrea . . . 294 24 

Maratti, Carlo 332 5 

Marco, Bart, di S. See Baccio. 

Marco, da Sienna • 308 15 

Mariino, Giov. da Udina - 300 12 

Masaccio . .' 294 12 

Massari, Lucio 310 7 

Massolino 294 11 

Masteletta, II . . 318 11 

Matsys, Quintln 304 3 

Maturlno, II 300 17 

Maiiro, 11 . . . .' ' 296 7 

' Mazza, Damiano .....*.... 304 15 
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Mazzuoto, Fnncesco 302 r 

Meccvino 302 6 

^lemmi, SinuHi 294. 7 

Mcsaer Nicolo. See Bciagacae. 
Mcisioa AntonelU <Ia. See A. 

Mctelli, Agpstuio :.-... 316 15 

Mczzuoli, GiroUmo 30S 2 

l£cbiel Angelo Buonaiotta • • • 298 I 

• il Carava^io. See C 

Michelangelo delle Batlaglie 322 3 

Sdiervelt Michael Jobo ........... 306 20 

liilanoy Bemazzaito da. See B. 
Modena, Pdigiino di. See P. 

MohuPietro Francesco 316 t;> 

— — Giov. Battitta 1 . 316 13 

MompK, Jdin 312 17 

Monngnori, Francesco 302 $ 

Montana, 11 318 a 

M<ffe, Anthony 306 13 

Mcretto, 11..... ^04. 19 

Mkcs the Little 316 a 

Murano, Nadalino de. See N. 

Muttano, 11 ' 304 2i 

N 

Madalino di Munuw ; 304 14 

Naldino, Battista 306 7 

Napolitano, 11 312 7 

Kicolo del Pometancio 306 8 

Ijicolo, Messer. See Bolognese 

Koefi, Peter " 314 4- 

Kosadella. 11 302 13 
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Ot^gna, Afldm ;..... 294 4 

Otho Vsnius 314 t 

P 

Faduano, 11 > . . . . 312 t 

Palmz Giacomo 302 3 

Pannegiano, II 302 I 

Fasscrotti, Bartolomco it tre figU 30a 15; 

I^signano, Cavalierc 311 { 

Paul Vo-oncse - . .-. . 306 20 

Peltgrino di Modena 398 tt 

Peligrinoda San Danielo ' 300 13 

Penni, Gioranni Francesco .- . . . 2^ 9 

Perin del Vago ag? Jf 

Pemgino Pietro . . . .- 296 2 

Feruzzi, Balthazar 29)1 8 

Pietrn da Cortona • 318 4 

Pini. Guiseppe 310 lo 

I^niurichio, Bernardino . . . ; 296 3 

Fiombo, Fradel. -See Sebastiano. 

Flatten Matthew 318 2 

Polembourg, Cornelius 314 11 

PolidoTo da Caravaggio 300 16 

Pomorancio, Micolo dd. See N. 

Fonte, Giacomo da . . -. - 30S 2 

Pontonno, Giacomo 30a 7 

Porbus, Peter * . . . 306 1 2 

Poidanone, Lkinioda. See L. 

Pousan, Nicliolai., ■. . . ■ , ,20 12 
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PafiB. No. 

Poussin, Gasper 3^2 » 

Primatticcio 3**° ^ 

Procaccini, Ercole • - 30a 14 

. ^ Camillo 30* 15 

Guilio Cesare 306 16 

Puligo, Domenico 398 4 

<i 

Quintin Matsys 7 .... . 304. 3 

R 

Rafl^ellc San»o d'Urbino 298 . a 

Ramenghi, Bartolomeo ....•.■•... 396 j 
Raphaelino del Garbo. See G. 

Rcgillo, Giovanni Antonio 300 i+ 

Rembrandt 314 l<> 

Rcni, Guido. See G. 

Riberij Giuseppe ....:...:.... 31a 16 

Ricciaielli, Daniel 30a 18 

Robusti, Giacomo 308 7 

Rocca, Giacomo 308 16 

Romanelli. G. Francesco ., 320 a 

Romanino, Giiolamo . 304 SO 

Rombouts, Theodore ..^.... 314 6 

Rosa, SalvatoT. See S. 

Rosselli, Cosmo 294 2i 

Rothenamcr, John , 308 li 

Rubens, S. Petet Paul 314 8 

S 

Sabattina, Lorenzetto .. ^ ••.•..■ . 300 4 

Sacchi, Andrea 318 7 
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SalvabR' Rosa 320 7 

Salviaii Francesco 302 17 

Sammachini, Orazio 300 3 

Sao Daaiclo. See D. - 

San Geminiano, Vincenzo da 398 6 

Sanzio, RaSaelle. Seo R. 

Saracino, Cailo , 311 14. 

SartOi Andrea del ..' ....:. 298 iif 

Saveri, Roland 3tz la 

Schiavonet Andica 304, ig 

Schoiel, Jc^n 304 S 

SebasHano 300 2 

Segtes, Gerard '. > 314 7 

Semeoti Giacomo f 5 3"* 3 

^ 1 318 16 
Sennonnta, Grolamo da. See G. 
Sienna, Marco da. See M. 

Signorelli, Luca 296 5 

Siiani, Giov. Andrea l 8 f *^ 

Elisabett . S ^ ^^ I ij 

Snyders, Francis 316 7 

Sodoma, II 30a 9 

Spada, Leonello 318 13 

Spagnuoletto, Lo 312 16 

Sprat^her, Bartholemew 306 jg 

Steinwick) Henry 314 5 

Sttlta, JaquBS .-.■■'■ ■ 322 4 

Strada,John 306 i5 

T 

Ta&i, Aiidiea 294 a 
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Page. Kor 

Tassi* Agoetino 312 19 

Tempctta, Aatoiuo 312 21 

Testa. Fietro ■ . 318 i 

Tiarini, Alessandro 318 ts 

Tibaldi, Pelestrino 300 7 

Timoteo Urbiiw 298 5 

Tintoretto, II 308 7 

Marietta . , . 308 8 

Xitiano VccellL 298 3 

' GirolamO di 304 16 

Tievigi, Girolanw da ...:... 300 15 

Tinbido. Fiancesco 396 7 

U 

Uccella, I^Io 2^4. lo 

Udinat Giovanni da. See G. 
G. M.de. SeeM. 
Uifoino, RaffiKlle Sanzio d*. See R. 
— ' '■— Tinioteo. Sec T. 

V 

Vago,Periadel 298 t£ 

ValeQtinot II 312' 15 

Vandensyde, Roger 304. 7 

Vandyck, Sir Anthony 314 9 

Vanni, II Cavaliero Francesco 308 iS 

Van-Veen, Octavius 314 t 

Van-Winghen, Judc Iniloois 306 17 

Vasarii Giorgio . jo2 17 

Vauvremans, Philip , jii jo ' 

Vecelli, Xitiano . , 298 3 
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VeccUi Francesco 7 J 12 

Onizio . i 3°+i 13 

Mdrco 308 13 

Vecchio, II ... 30Z 3 

Vmt, Ert 316 8 

VelasquHt Di^ 320 3 

Velvet Bniei^el 316 i 

Vcnusto, Marcdio 306 4 

Verocchio, Andrea 294. 23 

Veronese Paul • 306 20 

Alessandro 320 4 

Vefzdii, Giov'. AntMiio da 302 9 

Viceozo da SanGeminUno 298 6 

Vinci Lionatdo da, See L. 

Viola, II 312 II 

V<dterTat Daniel da 301 iS 

Vos, Martin de 308 10 

Vouet, Simon '. 314 3 

Vroom. See Wroon. 

W 

Wroon, Henry Cocnelius • . . , 312 iS 

Z 

Zaccolino, Fra. Malteo 312 20 

Zamyicri, Domenico 310 3 

ZelotH, Battista 308 l 

Zuccheio, Taddeo | f 19 

■ Frederico J • • ' • • 3 { ^^ 

vol.. III. Z 
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GENERAL INDEX. 



Academy. Ae advantages or. r. 9, tt>, It. 
Academy R«yal> Observation on its fauiKUtion, i. 5, 6, j-. 

peculiar advantages of, i. is, 

particulars Of the origin c^, xxxvii— id. 

&«. 
Accident, how far favourable to I^iinters, ii. 103 : iii. 82 : 

to Architects, li. 103. 
Action^ ihe principal requisite in a subject for History^ 

painting, iii. 104. — See iii. 124. 
Af^tation, a hatcfiil quality, 1. jii ; 358: iii. 133. 

contrast to Simplicity, i. 259. 

Agamemnon,— S« Jtmantbes. 

Albert Durer,— See D. 

Allegorical Painting, defence of, i. 114. Some by Reu> 

bens, conderanedi ii. 356. 
not adapted to. Christian Churches, 

"- 305 i 355- 
Amsterdam, Pictures at, ii. 354,, 355 ; 369, 370 — "Die Stadt- 

house, ii. 354/ — Wharf-OfKce, ii. 35^ — Surgeon's- 

Hall, iHJ.~Mi. Hppe's Cabinet, ii. 358.— Mr. 

Gart's, ii. j&j. 
yUiachronisms in Church-pictureE^ bow iv. excusable, 

ii. 314. 

E 1 
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940 INDEX. 

Aoalogy of the scvnal Arts ; utility to be deriwd fam, 

ii. III'. 
Angelo Michael, — Sep M- 
Antique, the Model to be copied, ili. 48. 
Antwerp, Pictures ai, ii. a77--336. " 
Apollo, Statueof, ciitirinn on, ii. 19, ao. 
f . . . Drapery pf, remaiks on, ii. 2S. 
Apostles, Statues of, in St. Jfitia l^ieran'i Churdi, de. 

fecisof, ii. 30. 
Architecture, hints as to the principles of, ii. 136, & seg. 
Artist, the qualifications of, iii. 82 j 86 — SteSludyt Imi' 

taticn, tec. 
Arts, onecannot be engraftsd on another, 11,334. 
. . . what is the object and intention of tbem all, i. 142. 



Back Ground, in Pictures.rules as to, iii. 71 ; 152; 154, 
Bacon, an observation of his on Painting disputed, i. 6{. 
Bad Kcturcs, in what respect useful, i. 272: ii. 379: 

iii. 163. 
Baroccio, his defect in colouring, iii. 178. 
Eassano, his excellencies, i. ^i 8. — Sec iii. 207. 
Basso Relievo, improvcuient of the Modems in, ii. 33. 
Beaiiiy, ideal ; what, and the notion of it how to b^ 

pursued and acquired, i. 59 : iii. 30, 2fc j too ; f 03 ; 

179 > =*'3* 
_. . the foundation of, i. 59, 60, 6| : ii, 

237, 238- 

its varieties, i. 62. 

; of forai ajone, one great excellence ii} 

Sculpture, ii. 16: iii- 113. — ^eeNature. 
ppUipOf T't^p'^ ^i^t Master, Anecdotes of, iii. 304, 
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INDEX. Stl 

bcllorif his fiuiciful Idea of a Painter, iii. 220, &c.' 

Beroint, a fault of his Statiu of David In ptHnt of ex- 
pression, i. 871 

his general faults* ii. 371 

Blihap'i Amhai Slaturs ; an errof in, eonectcdi ii. 200' 

Black, its tSttx in Painting, iii. 65. 

Bokgna, peculiarly wonhy the attention ef travdUqg 
Painters, i. 39. — Sec Schoeh af pMnling. 

John de. — See Rapt aftkt Sabuus. 

Boi|dter, Anecdote of, ii. loj. 

Bourdon, Sebast. bis Xf/«m rf thi Ari fiMxA,\\. l63. 

Brueghel, (OldJ his merits and defects, ii. 408. 

Bruges, Pictures at, ii. 249— 252. 

Brussels^ Pictures at, ii. 259—2^0; 

C 

CandLE-HGHT ; Set Colaunng. 

Caracci, Aiinibal ; his exactness in copying fum Modi!^- 

i. 19. 

. . one of his best Pictuto, ii.387. 

his character, iii. 90 ; 210* 

Angustino, and Antonio; Anecdotes of, iii; 

210. 
Lodovico ; the excellence of his ^Ic, in what 

pieces exemplified, i. 38. 
; how he employed the ornamental style, 

i. 122. 

. i his mode ofcolourii^, iii. 155* 

Anecdotes of, iii. 210. 

Carelessness, disctHira^d, i. 74. 

Carlo Dolci, a tolerable pictlire of his, ii. 388. 

Carlo Mantti, his opinion as to Drapery, i. 90* 
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342 INDEX. 

Carlo Maratti, his style Of painttii^ uivficial, i. rSj. 

huw«tt«f capacitf> i. 171. 

hisdcfcct incolouring, i. 173. 

Character, locality of, fault <ff imroducing, i, tbj. 

pcflecr, mftietidly ta Painting and PoAry, «. 

270. 

CliildKn, Sir J. Itcynolds's Ofiinion of their Mtuial ^gmce- 
fulness, i.lxxxviii. 

Chorus in aTnge^, Oiy^n^ ^riisnntions <on, iii''Z66t 

Chromatick partof Riming ;— See Cvlwting. ^ 

ChuTcfics, aigdBients in kvom of ormfnentitvg ibm 
with Paintings atiA Sculptiirei ii. 338, tec. 

Cignani, Carlo, his Ascmdm ef tht ^hr^n, condeonK^r 
ii. 385. 

Cologne, Pictures at, n. 406 — 409. 

Colouring, the new method off notim), i. Ivi, Ivii, & «• 
See Reynolds, Sr Joshua, & V. 

. • . . . . art of, not to be attained scJely by copying, i-JJ- 

(the third part of Painting, iii. 56. 

rules with respect to. i. 88 : iii. 58, &c. — As 

to the TeHection of Colours, iii. 65 — ^Thcir union, 
ibid. — Bieakingt iHi. — The inteq>osiuon of Aift 
iii. 67. — ^The relation of distances, ibid. — Of bodies 
dietanced. i^(</.— Contig^oous and s^aialed, iii. 68> 
— Opposite colours not to be joined, ibid. — Diver- 
u^ of Tints and Colouis, ihld. — Practical Rules, iii. 
70. — Vivacity of colours, iii. 71. — Sec Light. 

cautions as to excellence in, i. loi : iii. 178. 

■ — See Style, Splendtur if; Ruhtns, 

essentially requisite In flower-.piinting. i.iey. 

advantage of candlcJtgbt to, ti. 155.— S<e 

ii. I5J. 
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C(rfauriag>efdd {UctuMQ, how to beoaDsider«4, i. 33. 
• of the Vemtian Scboolj fi»l» of. i. 96 ; ex- 

cellmcies o^ ui. 17$, 6. 
....... of Le Bnin. and Carlo Maraoi; drfecti o^' 

i. 273. 

of a single figure, lil. 134^ 

number of colours to be used, iii. 142. 

harmony of ; the various modes of producingi 

io the Romaa, Bolc^nian, aad Venetian style, iii. 

155, 6; i6o. 

of modern Painters, defects of» iii. 162. 

compared to expression in Poetry, iii. 272. 

Composition t what,, iii. 108. — See Invattioti; Gmut\ 

Connoisseurs, mock, ridicule on, ii. 223.'— ^^ee iii. 165. 
CootiHSt, to be maoa^ skilfully, i. ^65 : iii. 43 — 46. 
Copying, the use and abuse o^ i. 31, 33, 33. 
..... pruiice of, how to be regulated and made the 

means of instructioo, i. 3S-:39 '■ iJ. 147 i 21 1. — See 

Raffat&e: Imitalim. 
Liberty of, allowed in thie Dusseldoip gallery,' 

"• 375- 
Correctness, the essential beauty of Sculpture, ii. 18. 
• of design, the natuial foundation of Grace, 

ii. J 8. 
Correg^o, contrasted with Rubens, ii. 123. 

his character, iii. 89; 178; 207. 

Coxcis, his Christ tmclad by Jht Jews, pnused, ii. 264. 

Cc^rpell, his Picture *^tbe D^ty, oensuied, i. 256. 

dayei Gasp, de, a large picture of his In the Dusseldorp 

gallery, condemned, ii. 378. 
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in INDEX. 

Criticiim, folae, inaiancei or^ See Cnmousturti Bteami 
Dtt^ln : FtlUnen : Fielding ; PJaf*! Pliny. 

mici ground of, i'u 113 : i"- 166. 

Ciiyp. a good Piaure t^ his M Mr. H<ipc*s, A msmJa m , 
»■ 359- 

D 

Dawoot, Mr. his Cabinei of Paintii^ at Bressels, 

ii. 265. 
Defects in great Painters, to be pardoned i not imitattd, 

or admired, i. 166. 
Deity, personification of, iii. 179. — Sec Coypeil. 
by Michael Ai^Io, praised, 

ii. 223; by Rubens, ii. 305. 
Denscbodies, how to be painted, as distinct from pclluctd; 

as in air or water, iii. 61. 
Design, in Painting; a matter of Judgement, in which 

facility is apt to produce incorrectness, ii. 83. 
as.'isied by sketches, ii. £5.— See Sietchet and 

Copies, ii. 86. — See Copying. 

the liecond part of Painting, iii. 38. 

De Vos, Simon, an excellent portrait-painter, ii. 303. 
Dexterity in Painting, what, ii. 48. 
its value and cKct, ir. 61 ; 309, 

310: iii. 77; 164. 
Diligence, requisite to perfection in painting, i. 13—16; 

40; 46: ii. 80,81 i 21;: iii. 81. 
..... abut under certain restrictions,!. 16: ii. 66. 
false ; instances of, ii. 66 ; 7S : iii. 76. — See 

Genius. 
Discobolus, Statue of, compared with the Apollo, ii. 2t. 
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i;)i3Couises, Sir Joshui Reynt^'s; ceasea and origin cf, 

ii, t84' See Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Disposition, or CScoDomy of the whole, in painting. 

iii. 155. 
Domenicbino, his Sutaima, io the DusseUoip gallcfj, 
H. 385. 

Anecdotes of, iii. 211. 

Dow, Gerard, pictures by, ii. 362; 365. 

........ his MMoitehtti, in the Duiseldoip gaUecy, 

If oMidcnmed. ii. 382. 
Drapeiy, art of disposing in painting, i. 90: ii. 361 ; 392; 
424; iii. 49; s«i 135. 

in Sculpture ; rcmarlu on, ii. 26, &c. 

Drawings, SeeSittcbti. 

Dkss, unfriendly to true laste, in ibe I^inter or Sculptor* 

i. 211: ii. 35: how to be remedied, iii. 154. 
.... of Taste in, i. 230: its effect on painting, i. 33s. 
Dumb Persons, how far aaion is to be learnt from them. 

iii. 41 ; 124. 
Duplies, instancB of Wii false criticism, i. 255. 
■ Durer, Albert ; cause of his defects, i. 71 : iii. 213. 
Dusseld*rp gallery, picturesia, ii. 375 — 405. 
Dutch-School, See Scheh if Painting. 

E 

EcKHOUT, an imitator of Rembrandt, ii. 36;. 
En^vings, observations on their differing from the pairU- 
ings they copy, in light and shade, ii. 316; 3S0; 323. 
Enthuuasm, danger of, i. 35; 55: goodeflect of, ii. 157. 
Euripides, a siying of his, t. 142. 
Examples, ^atCepjing: Imilatien. 
Excellencies infcrior> when necessary, i. 106, 7. 
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EicettoKiei siipenor, ihe fftmae ot^ect <:£ togadoa, 
i. ii6; 141; 1361 in wtiAt tlkcy tonaft> i. 1201 
m. 75. 

various, union of, how fkr practicable, i. 

iie-tza.- iii. 167. 

, cantiary, absurd to suppose tlRlB m exist 

togEihcTi i. ijS. 

choice of, how to betnaiet i. ill ; i^. 

subar^atioR of, i. lat. 

Exhibition of Paintings ; merit of tbe B«yal AcMtimy 1^ 

ccntriving and pramotii^, ii. iSl. 
Exhibitions of the Royal Academy* (he avttagc produce 

of, ffotn J769 to 1780, i. xxxix, Stn. 

from 1780 to 1796, ii. 

the year of ttic gieatett reoeipt for them. 

ExpreinoD, im Hisconcd Faintingi, how to be regulated, 

i. 87. 

in Sculpture, in what it coaasts, and why in 

general indistioct, ii. 201 &c. 

F 

Facilitv, in drawing, how to be acquired, i. 41 : iii, 7S. 

See Dtxterily. 
Falconet, his Criticism oa the Agamemnon of Timanthei, 

ii. 286. 
Fame, love of, in Painters, hgrw 10 be n^ated, i. 141. 
Feet, ntles 4s to drawit^, iii. 45. 
Felibien, a false ciiticism of bis, i. ^69. 
Feti, Domenico, a slight reicmfalance betwaen Ins paiSN 

ings and Coneggio'*, ii. 387. . 
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FteM«f ap!0tuv4 wkat, aad howto be colound, iii. 71 . 

—See Baei'groand. 
Fteldingt Ms CtfinplMntattoOank^i ctnaircd, ii. 131. 
Figiue, (ingle, how to be paimcd, iii. jjg^ 133. 
F^Bies> what number of^ necesury in hinoiical ptcc^ 

i. 96; iii. 44; 1291 35JJ. 

dispositjoaof, iii. 4.2. — See Priaa^ Figurt. 

FJbidiiUg, in Punting, how &u: to be Audied or neglected, 

ii. 54, &c.; 66, &c. 
Virst thoughts, ncrcr'to be fv^ttUi ii. ti^. 
F)ori8» his /W/ y <£« ^fob, at «c. MidiMi's Cbape], 

Antwerp, ii. 371: his Nativily, praised, ii. aS). 
Fionas, utUityofPaintingiandtbe best painters of, L 107: 

ii. fj^.—StKColaurtng. 
Formality, to be avinded in painting, iii. 46. 
■ffnam, HeUnoj (or Eitanvr) ptntntit «f, ^ Rubens, ii. 

336 ; 345- 
Flank, Francis, \ns Christ AmmS ^ht Dotnrs, u. a86. 
Kresco, yrinc*^ Works of modern art Arc paimed in, 

i. 123. 
Fresnoy, Charles Alphonese Du, We <rf, iii. «s, -fcc- 
J. . . . -Pictures by, iii. 20, 21. 

G 

Gaihsiokoucb, reasomfbr.pTaisiag, ii. 149. 

eulogy on, and anecdoies of, it. 15a, &c- 

the peculiarity of his inanner exatnined, 

ii. 169. 
cause of the striking lefiemblance of his 

portraits, ii. 174. 
Gart, Mr, his Cabinet at Amsterdam, ii. 363-367. 
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Genius, not to be relied on, to the exclnsion of Aligendt, 

i-44- 

thechildof Imitation in Painting, i. 151. 

what it is generally considered to be, i. 152. 

..... what it is; exentpllBed by the pn^rese of aM. 

i, 153 ; 192. — See Tasle. 

assisted by Knowledge, i. 160. . . 

. by judicious imitation, compared to C4> 

linthian brass, i. 173. 

a just notion of, bow necessary, i. i8t. 

of a Painter, what, and how to be cotuideic4, 

ii. 4J. 
tobc directed to the expiesaon of 

any subject, at a whole in its general c^t, ii. 43, 

&c. ; 6r, ficc. ; 416--4.19: iii. 97. 

mechanicic, insuncesof, ii. S(^.-^See.Dexttn'ty. 

GeoTgione, a rival of Titian, iii. 204. 

Ghent, pictures at, ii. 853—259. 

GhiilandaJo, Ootnenico. Michael Angclo's Master, iii. 

199. » 
Giordano, See Luca Giar-dana. 

Giulio, See yuiia. . ■ 

Gothick ornaments. See Omamenti. 
Grace and Majesty in Pwnting, iii. 52 ; 136. — See Cat' 

Grapes, a buncb of, Titian's rule of light and shadet iii. 

64; 158, 9, 160. 
Groups, of introducing more than one in a picture, 1. 8j: 

ill. 58. 

rules for disposing, iii. 43, 4. 

Guido, in what lespecis he failed, and why, i. Il8: it^ 

39J- 
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GuHk>, amodoidof, iii. 131; 211; 227. 

.... his neatness and delicacy of colouring, ui. 158. 

H 

Hacue, pictures at, ii. 343— 353> 

at the House in the wood, all bad, iij 

351- 

at GrefiieT Fagel's, ii. 351. 

. at M. Van Hechcrens, ii. 352. 

Halls Frank, peculiar excellence of hia portraits, i. 17S. 
SI«niIton,Capt.SirJ. Reynolds's early portraits of, i-x, &». 
Hands, rules as to drawing, to correspond with the bead. 

ii. 145. 
Hcmissen, J. de, many of his pictures attributed to 

Lionardude Vinci, ii. 145. 
|]istorical Painting ; 
. . locality of character, how fav a defect 

in, i. 103: ii. 3001 361 : iii. tio. — Sec Hogarlh. 
. , distinction between that and Portrait 

painting, i. 106; 139: ii. 249; 332 i 364: iii. 

»3-(- 
. t r .various styles of \ the grand and the 

ornamental, i. loS. 
, , f ■ • t how iai they can 

be united, ibid. 
causes of its decline in England, it. 

338- &c, 
requisites to be observed in, iii. 107— 

110. 

See Figures 1 Suhjeds, choice af. 

J^stgrical Truth \ what deviations from, justifiable in 

Pijinting, i, 86, 
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Hogarth, his Tatlure in HieKmc^ Pawttag,' aoA tlw icasaQ# 
ii. i6j. ■ , 

Holbein, his excellence in portraitt, ii. 346 ; 347 : iit. 
213. 

Honthorst, Ger ; his Si. SfiailSait, ii. 254. 

Hope, Mr. his Cabinet of ^ntings at Amsterdam, it. 
358-363 —See ii. 374. 

Hudson, Mr. Sir J. Reynolds's Masteft !• viii. & n. 



Idleu, No. 76: iL mi. — No 79: ii. 219. — No. Ssr 

ii. 23 J. 
Imagination, how far (o be preferred to, or rtgulaied \>y, 

reason, ii. ir6.— .Ste Genius: fmitathtt> 
Imitation, the means and not die end of Art, ii. 1 5. 
the pleasure produced by, bow to be accounted 

for, ii. 4.6, &c ; 119: iii. 108; 254. 
in painting; the subject of improper ceiKure, 

i. 148. 
absolutely necessary to a Painter, f. 150 : 

158: and coniinually. i. 182 — See Painling. 
avoiding, often the efkct of presumption,- 

i. 184: iii. 79. 

excellence the proper object of, i. Ijr. 

. , . . . . within what bounds, and how, to be practised, 

i. 161, &c.— See RgffaeHe. 
not to be confined to the worlcs of one Master^ 

i. 167: ii. 147. 
■ in what case to he considered as plagiarismf 

i. 174. 
of finished Artists, in inferior biandie? of ' 

Fainting, useful, i. 177. 
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Imttators, servile, names of, i. tjio: Tihmi, i, 170, ftc. 

Industry, — See Diligent. 

Inspintion, falscty atrribuled to itic Science of Pairtting; 

••53i U7- 
Intellectusl pleasure, ncccssaiy to happiness in a state of 

society, ii. 5. — See Painling. 
Inventiunt whtt, i. zSj 80: iii, 108; 256. 
.(.... how to be acqirired, i. 156; 159. 

method, necessary to, ii. 100. 

the first part of painting, iii. 35 ; 256. 

Jordcans, his excellency in painting horseit, ii. 316; 351 

— his Criuijixion, condemned, ii. 330. 
his Mtrry-making, in the Dusseklorp gaUeiy, 

praised, Ii. 377. 

his character as a Painter, ii. 394. 

Jordano, — Sec Luca Giordano. 

Julio Romano, his peculiar merits, iii. 88 i 173* -^^ 

anecdotes of, iii. 202. 

K 

KosBERGEB, VC\s EntumHag of Christ, -^mxA, il. l6z. 

his AUar of the Archers at the Cathedral of 

Antwe^, ii, V}%, 

another picture of, ii. 326. 

JCnMu thyst!f, a precept necessary to Painters, iii. 84. 

I, 

La Face, his genius, mcch»iick, ii. 89. 
X^iresse, his Death <f CUofatra, ii. j6i. 
.... defects of his maimer, ii. 411. 
|.<andscape'Painting ; practices of various Painters re- 
lating to, i. 105. 
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Landscapes, Gainsborough's mcdels of, ii. 154- 

mylholc^ail figures in, improper, ii. 16^ 

instances of the poetical style in, well exe- 

cDlctl, ii. 168. 
Lan&anc> anecdotes of, iii. 212. 
Language of Painters, what, i. 94.. 
Laocoon, sutuc of, why naked, i. 212, 213. 

reoiaikson, ii. 22. 

Le Bnin, defect of his colouring, i, 273; good portraits 

by, ii. 410. 
L'ght, masses of; the properest colours for, i. 2.7J, 4' 5 - 
iii. 151. 
. . . in a picture, where to be thrown, ii. 389. 
. . . not more than one principal one in a picture, iii< 

6ai 145. 
. . . dwHCc of, in colouring, iii. 69. 
. . . and shade; conduct of the tints of, iii. 58; 146— 

H9- 
... to be adapted to the siiuaiion a picture is to be 
placed in, iii. 73, 4. 

breadth of; its eiccellcnce, iii. 151. 

Love of Art, the first requisite to excellence, it. 157. 

See Study if Painting, 
Literary Club, its institution, and the names of its deceased 

and present Members, i. Ixxxiii-v,&«. 
Luca Giordano i excellencies and defects of, ii. 88) 385. 
hisand his father's portraits, ii. 388. 

M 

Manner Peculiar, a defect in Painters, i. 165. 
Maratti Ca:Ju, See C. 
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Massacdo; excellencies and anecdotes of, ii. 93> ' 

Matsis Quiotin.'Sec ^. 

Mechanical excellence, in what respects of importance, 

i. 104: ii. 193 ; 370, &c. See Dexterity. 
Mechlin, pictures at, ii. 270. 
Metastasio, a[>ecdote of, ii. 84. 
Method, not always friendly to Study, ii. 76. 
Metsu, one of his best pictures, ii. 365. 
Michael Angelo, his grand style in painting, i. 126. 
comparison between him and Raffiielle, 

i. 127. — ^Thcir respect for each other, ii. 2i6, 
cause of his superior excellence, i. ig6 ; 

231: lit. 88 ; 173. 
effects, on various Schools of Painting, 

by adopting the grandeur of his style, ii. 200. 

his caprices ; defence of, ii. Z05. 

study of his works recommended ; and 

roles for pursuing this study, il. 208. 

Fresnoy'scharactcrof him, iii.zoi. 

Minutix, See Fittithing. 

Mirror, its use 10 painters, iii. 72. 

Models, living; rules as to drawing from, i. 17: Ui 103; 

iii. 131. 

. , .' rules as to adjusting, i. 102. 

Moonlight ; Rubcns's mode of Paintii^, i. 279. 

Moser, Geo. Michael, Sir Joshua l^cynolds's Eult^ on, 

i. xlvi— xlviii, & M. 
Mudge, Rev. Zach. his Character, i. xxiiv, xxxv. Si n. 

N 
Nature, forms of; not to be too closely and »rvilcly 
copied, i.52, 54; 204: ii. 307; iii. 33, ^ctTastt; 
Beauty. 
VOL. III. A A 
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I^atiure, in what respects certain Arts ntcell by devi- 

ating^mit, ii. 121. — Instanced in Poetry, li. 2x2, — ■ 

Paioting, ii. 127; 229 — TfaeMrical perfomuncMt 

ii. 130.— Gardening, ii. 135. 
. . . iuiperfectionsof j how tobe mnodic^ by tbePuntOTf 

i. 58: iii. +7; 130; 222. 
. . . habits of i to bc.distinguished from thoseof&Aion; 

not only in dress, i. 64, 65, 66.; — but aiuuien, i. 67. 

See iii. 40. 
never to be lost sight of, ii. 103. See Rults, 

—iii. 41; 47» 49; 179- 
Night, $eeCalauring. 

O 

Opera, Italian ; ddiaided, ii. 124. 

Orange, Prince of j his Pictutt Gallery at the Hague, 

ii- 343 i 35«- 
Orford, Lord, his encomium on Sir J.Reynolds, i. 1, Ii, & it. 
Orion, Mr. his Cabinet of Paintings at Brasseli, ii. 168. 
Ornaments; form the peculiar characteristicks of taste 

and style, in all arts, i. 226. 
requisite in Painting, in a moderate degree, 

i.263: iii. 52; 135; 258. 

; . Godiick ; to be avoided, iii- 54. 

Ornamental Style, See Style. 

Otho Venius, Rubens'e Master, anecdotes of, ii. 359. 

Outline ; should be firm and determined, i. 75— 'Sowing, 

iii. 39. Sec iii. 117. 



PAUtJ^SRs, must' be tbe most uaeful wciters on their own 
Art, ii. 186. 
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Painters, ancient ; their di%ence io the Art, i. 15. 

. Iheir advantages, from the simplicity 

of manners in their time, i. 68. 
their peculiar excellencies, iL 402 v 

409. 
their probable [excellencies and dofectSt . 

iii. 140—144.. 

Chronological ^List of. 

Fainth^, low state of that Art. in England, in 1750* 

i.xitiii xxiii. 
Painting, Art of; should beemployod (o reach the nuad, 

i. 70— and hence derives its vakie, i. 80: ii. '6; 

iii. 177 — what intellectual qualities oi the nunA 

aficcted by, i. 147. 
its Mrious departoBcntB, and their mem^ 

i. 72, &c. . 
is tnirihacally inritative, i. 148.— Seb 

Irmiatim — ia what sense it is not ai imitatioD of 

Nature, ii. 119: iii. 174--177. 

false opinions Telating to, ii.,117 

causes of its decline, ii,.2i3. 

Invention ; the first pan of I^iming, 

iii. 35. — Design, the secohd, iii. 38. — Cokuiing, 

thethird, iii. 56, See Poetry. 
Parmegiano, his first work and his last compared,, ii. 194. 

aiKcdiAes of, iii. 209. 

Passions, rules as to expressing, iii. 53 ; 137 ; 139. 

.... . mixed ; imdeGcribable in paiatii^ i.119. 

Pasticcio, what; ai>d its uses, ii. too', 

Paul Veronese, See y. 

Pellegrino Tibaldi, foundw rf the Bdognew School ; his 

merits, ii. 199. 

A A 2 
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Perrault, the Architect, defended, ii. 142. 

Perspective; how to be leguiated in painting, iii.40; 119, 

1 30. 

in Sculpture, See Sculptur*. 

Peteis, Mr. of Antwerp, his Cabinet of Paintings, ii, 304. 
Philopocmen, anecdote of, i. 44^ 
Philosophy, assistant to Taste, i. 241. 
Fhilostratus, his rules for painting, iii. 231. 
Picture-cleaners, instances of th«r spmling pictures, ii. 

255 ; 259; 261 i 279 ; 305 i 328 ; 350 ; 399. 
Pitta, what painting so called, ii. 288, &c. 
Pietra Genoese, a bad Painter, ii. 395. 
Pictro Pemgino, Ra£ielle's Master, iit. 2oi. 
Place of a picture, See Light andShait. 
Plato, his opinion of Painting censured, ii. 118. 
Pliny, instance of his false criticism, i. 119. 
Poetry, lis advant^cs over painting, i. 247. 
.... how its excellence consists in a deviation fnwk 

Nature, ii. 122. 
.... comparison between that and punting, at length, 

iii. 27 ; 96 ; 176 \ 234, &c. 
Politeness, general principle of the signs of, i. 226. 
Polydore, anecdotes of, iii. 203. 
Pope's Homer, a remark of Dr. Johnson on, u. 20t. 
Portrait Pairiting. 
' resemblance, the chief excdlence in, iii. 73> 

See Gainiierottgh. 
historical, observations (»i, i* 339> S«eii. 

354 » 388' See Historical Paintirfg. 
Pott, Henry, pictures by, ii. 347. 
....... aaecdotcs of, 347. ii". 
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Poussin, N. liis opinion 3$ to colouring, I. lOi — hisdeiect 
in, t. 273. 

his coirect style of painting, i. 136— change 

ofimsty\c, 1. 137. 

his love of the antique, i. 1 36. 

•...'... his favourite subjects i and manner of treating 
them, i. 138. 

defects in certain pictures trf' his, arising frtmi 

false reasoning, i. 207 ; 350. See Rtmhrandl. 
Poussin, perhaps sometimes guilty of affectation, i. 258. 
Practical Instructi<His relative to Faintiif , i. 265, &c. : ii. 

. loo,& V. 
Practice, how to precede, or be combined with Theory, 

iii. 33 ; 100. 
PrejucUcei how to be indulged or counteracted, i. 235 ; 

iii. 168. 
Pfide. aa enemy to good Painting, iii. 79. 
Piindpal tight and figure, role as to disposing, i. 268, &c, 

' figure, in particular, iii. 42; 125. 

the colouring of, iii. 72; i6r. 

Principal circumstance in a picture, to extend not only to 

figure, but to colour, drapery, &c. iii. 144. 
Properties of objects ; what they are as relates to Painting, 

ii. i>. 
Proportions OT^ the^uman figure relative to Painting and 

Sculpture, iii. 114. 
Prudcofe, rules of, relative to a Painter, iii. 75 j 8oj loi. 

Q. 

QuiLLiNus, Erasoflis, a painting by, ii. 304. 
Quindn Matsis, his famous painting in the Chapel of the 
Clrcumchhn at Antwerp, ii. 288. 
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Haffaellk, his-improvcments, in consequence of study- 
ing the woiks of Michael Angelo, x.^. 

'. . \(\s Diipaie of the Sacrament: m inslancc of 

his exactness in fol'owing his raodeli i. i8. 

his style in Painting, i. 124': n. 364,^— See 

Jlfichael Angela. 

. ,- his mcihod'ofinnitating others,!, 168! ii- 89; 

97* 
his excellence in drawing, and dbfect in 

painting, ii. 49. 

compared with Titian, ii. 52. 

to what excellence he owes Fiis icjnitation, 

ii. 5G: iii. 88 ; 173. 

his noble self-confidence, ii. 81. 

\asH»l^ FAmily, in the Dusseldorp pllcry, 

• ii. 38:^. 
...... .. anecdotes of,* 111. 201. 

the reason why his works arc not impressive 

in the first view, i. xii. 
Rope of Ihi Sabines; John dfc Bblogna's, anecdote of 
' ii. 24. 

• ■ • Rubens's, ii. 327. 

Rdief> in painting; its excellencies and'defects, i. 276. 

See iii. 64, 
Kembrandtt his faults, contrasted' widi those oTPoussin, 

i, 250 — of Vanderwerf, ii, 392.' 
...... . a defect in his picture of AchilUs, i. 280. 

his &iJMmab, aldie tiagBc, ii. 3444.. other 

pictuRS,- ii^ 34611 
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RembniK!!) his pictures at Surgeon's -Hall, Atnsterdatnt 
ii.356, 7. 

may be considered as belonging either to the. 

Dutch or Flemish School, ii. 372. - 

character of his style, li. 39a. 

Repoee, in ptueting, what, i. 250. 

.... its advantages, i. 252 : iii*45t '^* 

RflYNOLOS) SjR Joshua. 

his birth, i. iv. 

his early indinatkKiE to, and esnys towards- 

drawing, vi, vii, 

|riaced as a pupil to-Mr. HudsoDi viii. 

removes to Devonshire, ix. 

.' bis first celdimted portrait, x. 

death of his father, xi. 

. . . * . ... goes tb Rome, xli. 

hift plad of a discourse on the history of his' 

mind, re^)ectiiig his ait, xii. 

the impresuon made on his mind-I^ the 

first view of Rafiaelle's patntings, Xir. &c. 

oopies made by him at Rom^ xix. & ir. 

the. method taken by him to dtscover ihie 

principles on which the groat roloarists wrou£^t> xxi. 
u. 147, 8. 

bis CaricatUra on Travesty of Raffiulle's 

School'of iUheas, xxi. 

returns to LonAorii xxii. 

seen attracts the puWclc nolioe by his ex- 
cellence in Portrait Painting, xxiii, zxiv. 

several of his most excellent Portraits enu- 
merated, xsir, & n. 

commencement ' of bis acquaintance with 

Dr. Johnson, xxv. 
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RfYNOlDS, admrtige of that acquaintance to Sir Joshin 

RtyaoUs, xxviii-xxxi. 

Mr. Burke's sentimmts on that Subject, x%xii. 

and on Sir Joshua's early acquaintance with 

Mr. MudgC) xxxiii—v ; xcvii. 
appointed President of the Rojral Academy 

and knighted, xl. 
reason of his coinposing his Lectures or Dis* 

coursest >i. 
an injurious calumny lespeaing thetn refuted, 

xl-xlv, & It. 
present to him from the Empress of Rusus, 

xlv, tin. ... 
number of {Heccs exhibited by him -at -the- 

Royal Academy, xWi, A: ». ... 
. . * . . • his eulogy on Mr< Moser, xWi— xlm,.&9. . 
his ingenious account of his progress, in his 

profession, and of hisdefects, idix—lvi. 
■ •••■■ remarks thereon, Ivii— lx> ^ . . • 

onhiscolauiing, Ix— Ixi, &«. 

account of . his painting ibr (he windows in 

New Coll^ Chape!, bcviii-lxx,&a. 
>..••. his landscapes, Ixi. 
list of his Historical and Miscellincous IHeces, 

with the prices and purchaser's names, Ixii— Ixx, & h. 
. * • . . . his fondness for the Metropolis, Ixiii—lxviii. 

goes to the Netherlands, Ixix—lxxtii 

his Cbmmentary on Dufresnqy^— a. supplement 

to his Discourses, Ixxiii, iv. 
..... .appointed pnncipal Painter to his -Majesty, 

Ixxiv. 
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Reynolds, presented with the freedom of the Painter's 

Company, Ixxv. 

i his prices for painting pomaits, Ixxr. 

, compared with Vandyck'si Ixxvi. 

.' his pupils, Ixxyi, SCa. 

his personal character, Ixxvi, &c 

...... account of Portraits of himself, and the En- 

^avings made from them, Ixxvii—Ixxxi. 
...... his acquainlance with Gainsborou^, and that 

r Painter's conduct towards him, Ixxviii, Ixxix, & ». 

the elegant societ}' at his house, Ixxxii ; c. 

his love of literature and leamedmeti, Ixxxii. 

...... in conjunction with Dr. Johnson, founds the ' 

Literary Club, Ixxxiii. 

his simplicity of manners, Isxxt. 

his turn for -humour^ and nice observation <^ 

characters, Ixxxvii. 

his observs^on of children, Ixxxviii. 

occaaon of his deaihess. Ixxxviii, &. n. 

Goldsmith's character of him, Ixxxtx, & n. 

cocnparison between him and I^lius, xc— 

xcvii, & n. 

his domestick haluts, xcvii, &c. 

... . >. . his detestation of modern reformers, cij. 
the last two .portraits of gentlemen, painted 

by him, cvi, cvii, & n. 

the last female portrait, cvi. 

losesthe sight<^ oneeye, cvt, clii. 

is attacked by a lUsoider in his liver, cviii, ix. 

of which he dies, cix. 

. . k . . , buried in St. Paul's, cx> 

particulars of the funeral, ex— <xvi, k n. 
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Sbtnoids, hi« will, Gsvii, &». ^ 

sale of hie pictures, cxviii, if V. 

Dr. Johnson's and Mr. Buike's eulo^es oa 

him, cxis, &c. 
I^r. J. Warton's encomium on hiS' DiscouiieSr 

cxxii, iiit Sen. 
Remolds, John, Sir Joshua's unclei his pcctiait or, i. iv,&-n- 
Rigaud, defects of his porTraitS, i. Z56. 
Roakoxr portraits of, by Rubens and Vandyck.-ii* 325. 

326. 
Romuto; See JFuIio Ramtms. 
Rombouts, a good picture by ; at Ghent, ii, 258. 
RtxiM, N> aPainterof no great merit, ii. 257* 
Rubens, uniformiiy of his style of PaJmiugr i* 134 i 

defects of tt, rM</. & 1^35 : ii. 290; - - 

bisexcellencein psiming AniinBll|''>i^4) 4<>3. 

in colouring. See m; and the 

criticisms on all his paintings, hereafter pdutJcularised. 

facility' of in*ef)ti(m and execqtioo ; hispecu- 

' lira characteristick, iii. i^; 313. 
..... hi».[iiethtid of painting la^ pianne«> !■• 265, 6;. 

272; iii. 106, 
; .... his particular exrdlence in- laige picturSSr ii-r 

. 290 J 302, 3 ; 256. 
i .... his styls of painting: in iho LuxflmbHrgb, on 

what' principles laudable, J; 213- See StyU: Spfea- 

dour of. 
his -pictures at BmneW; at the Unshod -Camie- 

iiiesi ii. 260, 261— at the Capechinsi ii. fl6t — at Mr. 

Orion's, ii. 269 — at Mcchltn ; his Lout Simper, ii. 

270, &c — at the-Ghotch' of St. J^Ani ii. 27 

Auguttias',. it.. 2^7^— M. Antfo^; Catbedral — Cha- 
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pel of the ^qm^iise Company ; his Dticent ^ tht 
Cross, ii. 279~a83^-and picturra coniwctod there- 
with, ii. 28if, 085—91 tho Schotdmastcr's Chapel, 
ii. g;86-^t iheAImof ^ Caidcncr's, ii. 289 — the 
Great Altar, ii. 2gi— the Church of Sr. W^bui^ ; 
Eievaiim iflht Cross, ii. ^\—V)-] — ^the Unshod Car- 
melites, ii. 299—301 — the Great Caniielites,'ii. 301 
—St. Midlaet's Church, ii. 302—304 — ^The Jaco- 
bins, ii. 3C5 — St. Augustin; The Mar of iht Chuir, 
ii. 308: iii. 1117 — ^Recollcts; 1% CeUbr^td Cru* 
eijixion, ii. 317—323 ; and other pictures, ii. 323 ; 
&c. Capuchins, ii. 326 — ^Annunciatisn Nuns ; St. 
Justus, ii. 338 — St. Jtmcs's Church, ii. 330 — in 
M. PctBTs's Cabinet, ii. 334— Mr. Dash's ; Sekucus . 
and Stralanice, ii. 335— otherCabinet's,ii. 336, &c. — - 
St the Haguej ii. 343 — ^in Ac Ehisseltlorp Gallery, 
"• 375-406 — his FaUen Angiis, particularly excel- 
lent, ii'. 400 — at Cologne, ii, 406— ai Aix La Cha- 
pelle, ii. 410 — at Lonvain, ii. 412. 
• . . his Christ's Charge to Peler, ii. 175. 
. ■. . his St. jSmian praised, ij. 253 — St. Sod, ii,758. 
■ ■ . sketches and pictures by him, at Mi. Danootli 
at Brussels, ii. 265. 

. . . censurable pictures by, ii. 251; 257; 259; 
324; 326, 327,; 332"; 334; 336' *^i 4lOi "4>3- 
... his Chair, at the Academy of Painting, Ant- 
werp, ii. 338. 

... Mis Portrait, by himself, 11.266; 331 ; 403. 
• ... his general character ; excellencies and defects, 
ii. 413 : '"• 213- 

... diSferent- effects of his painting.^, in different dr^ 
cumstances, i. Ixvii, 5c ». , 

- 6 
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Rules of An, implidt obedience to; necessary in Young 

Students, i. II. 

requisite even to works of Genius, >. 155. 

not to be too scivilely followed, i. 264. : 

iii. 33; 78; 164. 

the reason of themtobecoDiidered, i. 281 : 

. iii. 33; 171; 1S2. 
-. . formed on (he .works of those who have 

studied Nature most successfully; and thtivfore 

teach the art of seeing Nature, iii. 179, &c. 
Rysdale, excellence of bis landscapes, ii. 373. 



Salvator Rosa, his charactcristick style, i. 1^2. 

his yaeoi'i Dream, praised, ii. 168. 

Schools of Fainting, how to be classed ; Roman ; Flo- 
rentine; Bolognese; French; Venetian; Flemish; 
Dutch, i. 91— their various principles, iii. 181. 

Venetian : excellencies and delects of, i. 91 ; 96 : 

iii. 147; 156. 

subjecis of, i. 97. 

,..'.. Dutch ; peculiar merits of, ii. 369, Sic iii. 
146; 156 — Painters of; their names, ii.37[> 

Dutch and Flemish ; excellencies antf defects 

of, i. 102: ii. 160— how to be distinguished, ii. 

372- 
..... English ; difficulties in the way of establishing, 

ii. 149- 
..... modern Roman; its degeneracy, ii. 150; 233. 

Bolognese. foundation of, ii. 199. 

Schutz, \as Martyt'dom of Si . George, ii. 277. 
Sculpture; wherein, and in what manner, its principles 
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and those of painting agree or differ ; what if within 
its power of performing; and what oitgbt to be ils- 
great purpose, ii. 12, &c. See iii. 60. 
...... an art of more simplicity and uniformity than 

Painting, ii. 13; 37 

has only one style, ii. 12, 

the character of; to afibrd the delight result- 
ing from the contemplation of perfect beauty, ii. 15. 

..... . ineffectual attempts to improve, ii. 26~-in 

drapery, il>, — in making different plans in the same 
bas-re)!evo, ii. 32— in perspective, ii. 34. 

OreEsof, ii. 35. 

causes of its decline in England, ii. 341. 

Seger?, his Adoratitn 9/ the Magi, ii. 249 — Marriage aftbt 
Virgin, ii. 301— other piaurcs, ii. 328. 

Self-confidence, necessary to an Artist, ii. Si ; 419, 

Simplicity in Painting; what, and its eSccts, i. 254, ttt. 

in the Ancients, arose from penury, i, 262, 

See StfU, Iht Grand. 

Sketches, to be painted in colours, rather than drawn 
with the crayon, i. 42: iii. 106. 

their beauty poetical, i. 284. 

reason of the effect of, ii, 57. 

their utility, iii. 82, 3; 106, Set Desigm 

Snyders ; observations on the nature of his paintings,' ii, 
350. 

Stein, Jean, bis excellence ; and in what to be imitated, 
ii. 181 ; 373, See ii. 366; 368. 

Study of Painting ; hints for the coutse of, i, 24 ; 31 : it. 
92; 100; 287, &c. iii. 163; 170. 

. . . purposeof, to form the mindi ii. 67- 

. . . method ofi remarks on, ii. 73, &c. iii. 87 ; 163. 
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Studyof varie^, diligence and a passion for the Ait, re- 

<{uiGite to, i. 75 ; 157. 
Studio, anecdote of, apainter go nicknamed, ii. 58. 
Style, in Painting ; what, and how to be acquired, i. 38. 
.... the Grand ; In what it consisia, i. 42, Sic — the 

chief requisites of, and means of attaining, i. 57—69 

— principles of, i. 123— 131 ; ii- 312, 313: iii. 126; 

198 ; 157: (See MichaelJngtk) — effect of, ii. 204 

* • .. splendour of, how fiu cxccllcot or faulty, i. 94.: 

iL 263 ; 33s ; 386. 
.... ornamental, bow and by whom disseminated, i. 100 

— how far worthy attentioii, i. 122; 263. See 

Oritaments. 
.... composite, . i.' 108 — adopted by Coir^io and 

Parmcgiano, i. 110. 

• . . . perfect, what, i. 112. 

, . . . . distinction of, founded on general nature and par- 
ticular customs, i. 112. 
.... original or characteristick, i. 131. See Sahatar 

.... uniformity of, i. 134,, See Rubens. 

-. . . , modes of acquiring, i. 140. Sw His/erUal Paintingf 

Styles, various; how far iscoetpatible with each other, 

i. 95; loS. 
Subjects, chtnce of j how to be regulated^ i. 80 : iii. 34 ; 

75 i 103- 
in what cases to be treated distinctly, i. 81 — or 

minutely, i. 82 — &ithfij!ly, iii. 36. 
subordinate parts of ; the ait ujed in, must not 

appear, i. 84, 
Summary of the general doctrines in the several Dis- 
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ceuMcs of Sir Joshua 'Reyndlds, to th£ Academy, 
ii. 189. 
SymiDQlry, utHUy c^i'i. 64. ieeGrace; Cernetmsi. 

T ■■ 

Taste j reading, and coiwerattoa with learned men, 

necessary to the formation of, t, 190. 
..... false opinions, lelativeto, reiiited, i. 193, Jcc. 

distinction between that and Genius, 1. 197. 

capable of a real standard, t. 239. 

.... .'true aiul falK; de£nitioa and ■pro^ss of, 
i. 199, &c. 

true ; founded on enlftrged and general 'deas 

of Nature, i. 204— acquired by experience and a 
diligent study of Nature, i. 222 : ii 103 ; 207. 

how to be exercised ; in appreciating the value 

of diflerent styles iii painting ; according to iheir 
real importance, and the perfection of the several 
Artists, i. 214, &c. 

relative to the expression of the passicms in 

Painting, 219, &c. 

See-Gfnius ! Ornament; Style; Dress. 
Tenicrs, Old, ii. 267. 

Yoong, anecdote of, ii. 467. 

hi.s excellencies, ii. 372. 

TeAerg, good pictures by, ii. 363. 

portrait of, ii. 368. 

Timanthes, the propriety of his hiding the face of Aga- 

ffwmff an, examined, i. n2, 
Tintoret, Vasari's opinion of, 1.99. 

his excellencies and defects, i. 218 : iii; lo^. 

...... picturcs'by, in the Dusscldorp galleiy, ii. 386. 
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Titian, an exception to the Venetian School, i. loo. 
. • . . cbaracici of his portraits, i. 255; Sec ii. 393. 
.... his eicellence of colouring, i. 274. 5 : ii. 50; 53; 
59 : iii. hg ; 169— in his Bacchus anJ Ariadat, i, 274 
—in hii portraits, i. 375. 
. . his defea in drawing, ii. 50. 
. . compared with Rafiaelle, ii. $1, 

.... with Rubens, ii. 310 — 312: iii. 127, 
8. 

, bis St. Sibailian, excellencies atid defects of, ii. 52. 
. . his excellence in Landtcapts, ii. 59. ^ 
, his lule for light and shade, iii. 64 ; 150. 
, anecdotes of. iii. 182. 
Torso, of M. Angelo, its excellence, ii. 17. 



Vanbrugh, defended as a poetical Architect, ii. 138 — 

140. 
Van dc Hende, his patience in finishing, ii. 366. 
Vandet Heist, excellent pictures of portraits by, ii. 35+ — 

35'- 

Vander Heyden, character of his paintings, ii. 360. 
'WsaAtx^^,\C\% View of the Port ^ A^Urdam, ii, 356 — ■ 

other pictures, ii. 360 — his excellency in colouring, 

iii. 159. 
Vandeiwerf, his excellencies and defects, ii. 389 — 393 ; 

411. 
Vandyck, the best Portrait Painter, i. 179. 
. .... a Pupil of Rubens, iii. 214 — and his successful 

Imitator, ii. 379, 380. 

his various manners of paintii^, ii, 381. 

pictures by i at the Prince de Ligne's, at 
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Br)iS9p\?,u. pfi?— hi^ Crueifiirm at M^blip. pnisad 
ii. 273, 4 — and other piau;^s, ii. 275-— his C rvcijma 
at tbe Jacobines, Antwerp, ii. 298 — his Christ bearing 
the Cross, at the Jacobins, ii. 306 — his St. Augustin in 
testacy, ii. 314— Recpl lets; zPiffa, ii, 224 — Bcguinue 
Church ; a Pteta, ii> 339 — Judas, ii. '^■y]—4ssumpitatt 
of the Virgin, in Mr. Hope's Cabinet at Amsterdam, 
ii. 363 — his Pictures in the Dusseldorp Gallery, ii. 
377 — a bad one, ii. 378 — his Thie iip thy bed and 
wali! ii. 379 — a Fieta, ii. 380, 381, 382 — a good, 
portrait, ii. 405. ' 

Van-Eyck, Jean, net the first painter in oil, ii. 2si. 
Van-Heemsen, his Last Judgment, ii. 332. , 

Van-Orley, Bernard, pictures by, ii. 264; 277. 
Variety, necessary to study, in a certain degree, ii. 75. 
. . ; . . in figures inHistorical Painting, iii. 41. ' ' ' . 

of attitude, iii, 43, 

Venetian mode of colouring, how far discovered, i. lirj. 

Ivii, & «. 
Veronese, Paul i reason of a peculiar defect of his, J, 93. 

his excellencies and defects, i. 218: 

iii. S06. 

his picture of The Marriuge at Ca/ia', 

' praised, i. 270: iii. 158, 

A ban mat of his, on the subject &f light, 

and shadow, i. 278. 
Viola, G. anecdotes of, iii, 112. 
Virtue, necessary to the perfection of Taste, i. 224: 

iii. *4i. 
.... how far the efFect of Taste, ii. 8. 
Unity, in Panting ; in what cases a fault, i . 250. 
.... of the limbs and drapery with the head of a figure, 
iii. 41 ; 5* ) '32- 
VOL. III. 3 B 
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VoltaiRi &Ue taste dwwn in a statiK of him* i. 238. 
Vos, See De ^et. 

W 

- Watteau, his excellency in colouring, iii. 157. 
Wax-wofk, why less agreeable than painting, ii. 46. 
Wcenix, his merit in painting dead gamei ji. 364-> Si 

378, 379 ; 407 — his defects in pottrait-painting, ii. 

408. 
White, its e^t in paintbg, iii. 64, 
Whole, what is meant by, ii 58. See Gemui; Rahenst 

and ii. 416: ill. 78; 129. See also i. liii. 
Wilson, defects in his Landscapes, ii. 165. 
'Wouvcmansj meritof his paintings, ii. 343. 
one of his best pictures at Mr. Hope's 

Amsterdam, ii. 359. 



SHD OP THE THIBD TOtVHE. 



-w BniltMtrMt, Lenihm. 
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